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Santa Claus’s Emancipation. 


I. ; S a III. 
F eld, oft prison- ie =. A jocund sprite I rove 
bound by snow oes the earth, 
That sank beneath le O !0 ! the zest, the 
my weight, ie A joy 
Cribbed, cabined and “"Siies 7) 9 The snow-shoe brings— 
confined, y’trow ee ite each winter’s birth 
I pined at my estate. eS Wee : I feel again a boy. 


I. Spe Iv, 


But now on snow-shoes, webbed and stout, O’er whitened vale and frozen mere, 
O’er deepest drifts I swing. I trip me like a bird, 

At blustering Boreas I flout, No space forbids, and everywhere 
And beard the Winter King. My welcome voice is heard. 


C. TURNER. 
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CONTINENTAL. 


By SARA BBAUMOAT KENNEDY, Author of the “Jamestown Romance,’? Btc., Btc. 


OLONEL FER- 

GUSON leaned 

» jauntily in the 

rear doorway of 

the palace, switch- 

ing his boots with 

his riding - whip 

and watching a 

groom saddle his 

horse in the 
court. 

Governor Try- 
on was gone, and 
Josiah Martin, 

es : last of the royal 
AS (5 governors, held 

tobe sway in the pal- 
ace at New Berne. Balls and fetes 
were not of so frequent occurrence in 
the great house as of yore. The halls 
oftener resounded with the jingling of 
spurs and clanking of swords as armed 
men trod to and fro; for the struggle for 
independence was at hand, and New 
Berne shared the excitement and en- 
thusiasm. 

But Mars, however he may frighten 
Terpsichore, has no subduing influence 
upon Cupid. So the blind god held his 
court as royally as ever in the quaint 
colonial town; and to nobody did he 
send more lovers than to Mistress 
Sally Council, who dwelt with her 
father on his farm in sight of the town 
steeples. 

It was toward this plantation that 
young Ferguson turned his horse’s head 
when at last he was mounted, for it 
was an open secret that the Governor’s 
nephew was much enamored of the fair 
Sally. 

It was early June-time, and the air 
was sweet with the odor of wild-grape 
blossoms and tremulous with the song 
of nesting birds. The rider’s spirits rose 
with this double intoxication, and he 
went upon his way dreaming of the 
happiness that might be his if Mistress 
Sally would but cease coquetting and 
give him her heart. In fancy he saw 
the time when, the threatened war 
evaded, the colonies should have gone 
back to their English allegiance; when 
his uncle would be too old for state 
affairs, and he himself should be gov- 


ernor instead. And when that time 
came, who could do the honors of the 
palace with so charming a grace as 
Mistress Sally? Her tall figure and 
brunette beauty would find a proper 
setting in the magnificent rooms. 

But at the Council gate his reverie 
was rudely broken, for he found an- 
other horse already at the rack. Sally’s 
voice called to him from the rose arbor, 
where he found her in company with 
Jonathan Daves, who was as frequently 
her visitor as was the gay attaché of 
the palace. Between these two her 
preference had long been halting, 
while her small world looked on ex- 
pectant. Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other seemed in the ascendant; but 
by some odd rule of contrary it was 
always the absent one whom she fancied 
more. She divined Ferguson’s ambi- 
tion, and was dazzled at the possibility 
of her high position. 

Seated between the two men in the 
arbor, she proceeded. to be charming 
and exasperating to each in turn, pit- 
ting them against each other as only a 
clever woman can, and leaving them at 
last in doubt as to which she had really 
favored. 

“ And so your uncle has been quarrel- 
ing with the Assembly,” she said to 
Ferguson. “’Tis too bad, for that means 
we shall have no levee, and I had in- 
tended to look so charming.” 

“It takes not a levee for that ; ’tis your 
vocation in life,” was the gallant re- 
joinder. 

“And how think you this quarrel 
with England will end?” 

The young officer shrugged his shoul- 
ders. It was Jonathan who answered. 

“Lexington has been fought; the 
patriots are gathering about Boston; 
our own Mecklenburg has already de- 
clared her independence of English 
rule, and the Continental Congress will 
follow suit.” 

“Then the king will not redress our 
wrongs, and the war will come in ear- 
nest, think you?” 

“Without a doubt.” 

A bright spark burnt in Mistress 
Sally’s eyes. “And if it come you two 
will—fight ?” 
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“ Assuredly.” They spoke together. 

“On—which side ?” 

They looked at each other sternly, 
harshly ; then with softened eves at her. 

“T shall fight for my country,” said 
Jonathan, as his earnest gaze full upon 
her face. 

“And I, for my king—and my lady 


WITH HIS BRIDLE OVER HIS 


love,” answered Ferguson, kissing the 
fan she had dropped before restoring it 


to her. Then again the eyes of the 
two men met angrily. 

“Prithee be not glaring at each other 
‘as if you would begin the combat this 
minute,” cried Sally, springing up. 
“Come, let us take a turn about the 
garden, and talk no more of wars and 
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politics ; they are mischief-making at 
the best. But stay, here’s wishing you 
may both come through the struggle 
with your rightful number of limbs and 
no wounds—in your backs.” 

She tossed off an imaginary bumper 
as she stood before them, and then 
turned from the arbor. Flowers for 


ARM. (2. 3727.) 

their coats? Why, certainly. Would 
they choose for themselves? Nay. 
‘Lhen, she would choose for them. And 
she held out a rose to Ferguson, but to 
Jonathan she gave a bleeding - heart. 
He gave no sign, save by an added pale- 
ness, that he noted the slight, and soon 
after took his departure; but an hour 
later when Mistress Sally entered the 
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house, after her other visitors departed, after all Sally had been most tantalizing 
she found her flower upon the doorstep. and he was sorely perplexed as to the 
“So, he has thrown me back my state of her heart. He left the road 











BUT MEETING MOTHER IPOCK IN THE MARKET-PLACE. (/. 723.) 


bleeding-heart ; ’tis like his spirit,” she abruptly and turned into a bridle-path 
said, her black eyes snapping. which cut across the Council farm. In 

His visit ended,Colonel Ferguson rode a few moments he came to the hut of 
slowly through the fragrant sunset, for which he was evidently in search, and 
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“MOTHER IPOCK, THE PALACE WITCH.” 
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riding quite close he struck upon the 
door with his whip. It was opened by 
an old woman, gaunt of figure and wizen 
of face, whose eyes peered uncannily 
from beneath their overhanging brows. 
A retainer of the Council family, she 
was also a hanger-on at the palace, and 
was known far and wide as “ Mother 
Ipock,* the palace witch.” The path in 
front of her door was grass-grown ; for 
few there were who had the temerity to 
lift her latch, so great was the awe she 
inspired. 

**Good-morrow, old mother,” Fergu- 
son called out, cheerily. ‘“*‘ How fares it 
with your rheumatism?” 

“Camest thou all the way from town 
to ask me that? Thou art a gallant 
gentleman, truly !’’ sneered the crone, 
with a harsh laugh. 

“Nay, I but stopped on my way from 
the Council house, where I have been to 
see your young lady. But what ails you 
that you come not oftener to the palace ? 
‘Tis a week since you carried us any 
fresh eggs, and the servants are need- 
ing the scare the tap of your stick upon 
the flags in the court always gives them.” 

“ Belike, belike; but ’tis neither for 
eggs nor yet to scare thy servants that 
thou seekest me.” 


“You are right, good mother; I 
want- " (he laughed as foolishly as a 





schoolboy, as he held out his hand), “I 
want you to read me my fortune.” 

She drew her hand across her brow 
as though to clear it of wandering hairs, 
and an unhallowed light kindled in her 
eyes. Her skinny finger traced his 
palm slowly. “I know full well what 
thou wouldst have, but ’tis not here; 
there is glory, but no love.” 

“Look again; perchance you have 
read amiss,” and he dropped a second 
coin into her apron. But she flung his 
hand away with a jeering laugh. 

“She is not for thee, is my sweet 
lady.” 

“Listen, good witch - mother,” he 
cried, eagerly. “ Your words have great 
weight with her. You can help me 
much ; do so, and you shall have gold 
enough to keep you a twelvemonth— 
aye, a lifetime.” 

“Ha! so the Ipock must mix for thee 
a potion to make my lady blind to all 
save thee; or else give thee a charm 
that she may hear no voice save thine 


* Probably from Ebach, the early Swiss settlers. 
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own ? 
not for thee. 

“But I tell you I will have her,” 
he cried, fiercely. “I shall wed the 
maid, and make her as a queen among 
her people. If so you help me, I shall 
not forget it; but if you refuse—then 
you come no more to the palace,” 

Her voice rose almost to a scream: 
“The palace! “Tis as much mine as 
thine. I bided there afore thou camest 
hither; and hark thee, I shall still bide 
there when thou art—gone.” 

With a dramatic gesture as though 
her eyes beheld some far-off vision of 
horror, she stepped backward and closed 
the door in his face, leaving him naught 
but to pursue his journey, angry that a 
gypsy’s prophecy should so have moved 
him. 

The following morning, as Jonathan 
took his way to his place of business, a 
party of ladies and gentlemen, out for 
an early gallop, came down the street, 
the bravery of their appearance drawing 
after them the eyes of all pedestrians. 
Conspicuous among them, because of 
his uniform and his brilliant horseman- 
ship, rode Colonel Ferguson ; and tall 
and stately as he himself was, Jonathan 
iooked half enviously at the handsome 
face and and soldierly bearing of the 
young Englishman. His was the kind 
of grace and dash that caught ever a 
woman’s eye, and placed more staid men 
atadisadvantage. At sight of Jonathan 
the laughter died on Ferguson’s lips, 
and with some murmured excuse he 
detached himself at the next corner 
from the party and, alighting, waited 
with his bridle over his arm for Jona- 
than’s approach. Somewhat unwill- 
ingly the latter paused on the curb and 
returned the officer’s greeting. Fergu- 
son’s manner was gay and careless, but 
a settled purpose shone in his glance. 

“You left us somewhat hastily yester- 
noon, Master Daves.” : 

“T went not with the intention of 
making a long call; the lady told me 
she expected you by appointment.” 

Ferguson laughed, noting the hau- 
teur of the other’s tene. “Mistress 
Council holds not always to her appoint- 
ments. It often suits her to forget 
them.” 

“ That, sir, is the privilege of a young 
and beautiful lady.” 

“ And would still be hers without her 
youth and beauty, being as she is so 


But I tell thee zay,; the girl is 


” 
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willful and imperious,” was the quick 
retort. Then, with that cold glitter 
again in his eyes, he went on: “ They 
are saying, Master Daves—these social 
on-lookers who claim to know all things 
—that ’’—he hesitated ever so slightly, 
gauging the other’s temper by his face 
“that 1 must needs give place to you or 
you to me in Mistress Council’s esteem.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which they watched each other with no 
kindly eyes; then it was Jonathan who 
threw up his head ard laughed discord- 
antly. 

“An the gossips be right, I can as- 
sure you, sir, that it is not I who shall 
yield the field unless the lady herself 
give me my dismissal.” 

“Nor is it I,” said the other, with 
equal resolution. “Six months ago on 
my arrival in the colony no one re- 
ceived me more cordially than yourself 
—there were no better friends in the 
town than we two. To-day we stand 
divided r 

“ By questions of love and war. 
not the first time these issues 
broken a friendship.” 

“By no means.” The riding party 
had turned at the far end of the street. 
The officer continued, with just a shade 
of embarrassment: “As to the first 
issue, I cannot say—I can only hope you 
have no chance; but in the second I 
feel sure you are making a mistake, 
jeopardizing your political future. De- 
spite our rivalry, I still feel sufficiently 
kindly toward you to wish to see you on 
the right side. Let me speak with my 
uncle; there yet is time. If this war 
comes, the colonists o 

“The colonists are my countrymen ; 
their cause is mine, and with them I 
shall stand or fall. I have no wish for 
preferment on the other side.” 

The sound of hoofs and happy 
voices grew louder; Ferguson swung 
himself into his saddle. ‘“ As you will. 
The fates, then, must decide between 
us.” 

“Only the fates can.” Jonathan lift- 
ed his hat as the cavalcade swept down 
the street ; and Ferguson, with an an- 
swering salute, took his place at the 
bridle-rein of a merry maid, who won- 
dered at the hard, set lines about the 
corners of his mouth. 

The war came on with a great stride. 
Doubt and hesitation were at an end. 
The Governor’s emissaries, tampering 








"Tis 
have 
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with the Scotch colonists who had found 
an asylum in America after Culloden, 
roused them to sudden action. They 
were loyalists ; but who may say what 
vague dreams of regained power, of a 
new kingdom for the Pretender flitted 
wraith-like through the brain of the re- 
nowned Flora Macdonald as she urged 
her countrymen to the fray? At Moore’s 
Creek they met the revolutionists ; and 
the field was stained with Scottish blood, 
the country filled with flying fugitives, 
and Flora’s dream, did it exist, passed 
like a star that loses itself in the widen- 
ing dawn. From that day she was a 
broken woman, although the old fire 
never died entirely out of her heart. 
Whig as Sally Council was, her eyes 
were often red with weeping over Flora’s 
invincible courage, her bitter disappoint- 
ments. This heroine of a hundred ad- 
ventures, this indomitable spirit which, 
in a sudden fit of zeal for the Stuart 
Pretender, had looked fate in the face 


- and laughed into the eyes of death, 


turned her face once more across the 
sea, and found a Scottish grave, where 
she lay shrouded in a sheet in which 
Charles Stuart had slept during that 
memorable time when he bided under 
her care. 

In a sudden panic after the battle of 
Moore’s Creek, Governor Martin quitted 
the palace and sought refuge on a British 
cruiser, and Ferguson was ordered to 
join his brigade, which he was by no 
means loath to do. But despite the risk 
he ran each time, he came again and 
again, often under cover of darkness, to 
the Council farm, wooing Mistress Sally 
with the dash and persistence that after- 
wards made him so conspicuous a figure 
in the field. 

He was very handsome and desper- 
ately in earnest, and the eagerly sought 
affirmative often trembled on Sally’s lips, 
but the sight of his uniform hardened 
her heart. 

“T shall never wed with a man who 
wears a coat like that,” she said, pointing 
to his scarlet trappings. “ Methinks a 
sleeve of that hue about my waist would 
—strangle me.” 

“What would you have me do? desert 
my uncle, turn traitor to my king?” 

“The prize, then, is not worth the 
price?” she asked, wishing to try her 
power. 

“T said not so. But if, thinking as I 
do about this war, I should for your 
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sake pull off this uniform and don that 
of the revolutionists, would you marry 
me? Stay, do not answer; put me not 
to such atest. Let me follow my own 
convictions, and be you what you will, 
Whig or Loyalist, only with it be my 
wife.” 

“AnI marry at all, it should surely 
be with one who wears the colors of my 
country.” 

“You mean Jonathan Daves.” 

“Master Daves is not the only man 
who will fight for America.” 

“But of all the Continentals it is he 
whom you most favor.” 

She laughed. “ Think you so? Why, 
sir, I have not spoken tothe gentleman 
these six months.” 

Which, indeed, was truth. They had 
met but once since that June day when 
she gave him the ill-fated flower. He 
had gone to her on that occasion, his 
love overcoming his pride, and asked 
an explanation of her floral gifts. And 
partly to punish him for throwing the 
flower away and for his subsequent 
seeming neglect, and partly because she 
was not sure of herself, she had an- 
swered petulantly that it had lacked 
not plainness, for even a dullard might 
read aright. He got to his feet in 
silence, and with a parting salutation 
went away filled with anger against her, 
and jealousy of Ferguson, whom he 
now believed his successful rival. At 
first the pain of it deadened his under- 
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standing ; then he told himself that he 
had done forever with her and with 
love. But meeting Mother Ipock in the 
market-place the day he went to the 
war, he sent her mistress a note, that 
grew yellow as the rose-leaves with 
which she covered it in her glove-box, 
ere she saw him again. 

“T go to the field to-day,” he wrote. 
“ Whether I return is doubtless of small 
moment to you. If I fall, it will be for 
the only thing which even duty puts 
before you—my country. In my heart 
you stand first. It may chance that in 
the coming struggle, he whom your 
fancy favors, and I, whom you have 
turned away, may stand face to face. If 
so, God grant me to remember only 
that you love Him. Farewell.” 

The crone, crouching on the step, 
watched her narrowly as she read the 
few lines, then stroking back the masses 
of dark hair which had fallen over the 
girl’s brow, said solemnly : 

“Love outshines a palace—aye, and 
outlasts it as well. Take heed, sweet 
child.” 

But Sally shook her hand off impa- 
tiently : “ What know you of love, that 
you prate so much of its worth? Surely 
a man in a palace may care as much as 
he who dwells in an humbler abode. I 
am wearied with your prattle!” 

Then with a sudden softening of 
manner she laid her head in the old 
woman’s lap and fell a-sobbing. 





SLEIGH 


ITH a tingle and a tangle, 
All the sounds a seeming jangle, 


BELLS. 


And a swinging backward, forward, to and fro ; 


On the frosty morning breaking, 
Clear their silvery notes outshaking, 
The sleigh bells are ringing o’er the snow. 


How they set the nerves a-thrilling 
Through the heart a joy distilling, 
Mingling music with the beauty of the day ; 
As with slipping and with sliding, 
Swiftly, softly, smoothly gliding, 
With a song oer the snow we drift away! 


Lisa A, FLETCHER. 
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MAN who purposes making a bi- 
cycle tour in Japan must not 


object if he is considered a fairy 

or a fool. For none but evil 
spirits would adopt so strange a means 
of locomotion, and all methods of self- 
propulsion, even without mechanical 
aids, are disdained in the thoughtful 
East. One might as well be a coolie 
at once as bend his back and strain 
his muscles when he could be whirled 
around the bases of the steep hills in an 
airy jinricksha. In Oriental countries, 
where an elephant and a harem would 
be accepted by transportation companies 
as personal baggage, one who rides on 
a bicycle must base his claim to recog- 
nition upon other considerations than 
his belongings. 

Our party, which consisted originally 
of three, was reduced to one when the 
cycle trip began. There were valid 
reasons for this ; the laziness that one 
breathes in with the air, the cheapness 
of labor, the privacy and comfort of a 
perambulator, all go to prove that a 
cyclist is merely a beast of burden. 
And if one first lands at the Grand 
Hotel in Yokohama he may find the 
mixture of Paris, Paradise and New 
York too much for him. He may set 
up his household gods, and in great 
content exclaim: “ This is good enough.” 

Since modern methods have been 
adopted in Japan the foreign investi- 





Bicycling 


in 


Japan. 


By 


Andrew Macphail, Mm. D. 


gator must push well inland to 
get a glimpse of her strange 
people in their primitive state. 
In the treaty ports the impres- 
sion is confused,—a coolie swear- 
, ing in admirable English with 
excellent accent and accurate idiom, 
blunts the perception of other kinds of 
artistic work. Yet, if one can turn his 
back upon all these pleasures he will find 
delights new and undreamed of along 
the virgin paths that await his wheel. 

There is no more difficulty in making 
a bicycle journey throughout the length 
of Japan than there is in going from 
New York to Washington, if one has 
some slight knowledge of the language, 
some money in his pocket and his pass- 
port correct. There is no need of extra 
baggage unless the journey is unduly 
prolonged. The best season is April or 
October, according as one chooses the 
gentlest spring or the mildest autumn 
days. 

First, one must have a passport, an 
imposing enough document, in virtue 
of which the traveler's Government 
holds itself responsible for the goodness 
of his motives, and the Mikado on his 
part covenants for his proper treatment. 
But he must have a passport; without 
it he cannot buy a railroad ticket, he 
cannot obtain a night’s lodging, and a 
policeman is always on hand to see that 
he has it and to enforce its regulations. 
The regulations in this respect are be- 
coming more stringent year by year. 

The roads are as a rule admirable for 
the bicycle. The country is hilly, but 
the hills stand out from the plains and 
the roads wind between. The principal 
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highway, or Tokaido, extends from 
Tokio to Kioto, 307 miles along the 
southeastern coast of the main island. 
There is another road between these 
two cities, the Kiso-Kaido, passing 
through the heart of the country. It 
is much longer, and though the hill 
scenery is said to be very fine the ele- 
vation is so irregular and the country 
so primitive, it is quite unsuitable for 
bicycling. 
There is a 
highway ex- 
tending 
northward 
nearly 500 
miles, but as 
it terminates 
nowhere it is 
rarely trav- 
eled by for- 
eigners. The 
highwaysare 
divided into 
threeclasses: 
the national 
roads be- 
tween Tokio 
and the 
treaty ports, 
the ancestral 
shrines and 
the military 
stations; the 
prefecture 
roads be- 
tween these 
stations, and 
third, the vil- 
lage roads. 
The Tokaido 
being a na- 
tional high- 
way is cared 
for at the 
imperial ex- 
pense, and is 
by far the 
most __suit- 
able for the 
bicycle. It extends, as I have said, from 
Tokio to Kioto, and the journey may be 
prolonged to Kobe, thirty-five miles, a 
treaty port where connection is made 
with all the steamers. 

Our parting was in sadness and re- 
proach, the one driven by an eager 
mind into unknown ways, the others to 
indulge those natural tastes and habits 
one may acquire in any common city. 





‘WITH PALEST, EXQUISITE LANTERNS.” (f. 726.) 
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From Yokohama to Tokio the journey 
is made in a narrow-gauge match box. 
An agent for wheels would find a sym- 
pathetic audience whose thirst for infor- 
mation would refuse to be assuaged. 

It is difficult when one sees two men 
blistered with gold buttons, to decide 
which is the baggage-master and which 
an official high in the imperial house- 
hold. After gratifying his curiosity, 
the official 
made a dem- 
onstration on 
his lightning 
calculator, a 
frame like 
those which 
are thought 
to be so help- 
ful to chil- 
dren; then 
he drew a 
picture of a 
wire-fence 
on a piece of 
tissue-paper, 


which in 
faith and 
fear I be- 
lieved would 
entitle me 
to my ma- 


chine at the 
other end of 
the line. 
That after- 
noon, with 
two hours’ 
sun,I left To- 
kio through 
a smooth, 
wide street, 
over a moat 
which a 
bridge of 
single arc 
took at a 
leap. The 
embank- 
ment was 
rich with the wonderful greens of the 
low flat branches of the pines that look 
like dragons from the lacquered screens. 
In the distance were the staring walls 
and heavy roof of the palace of the 
Mikado, and barracks to which the em- 
blazoned chrysanthemums gave an air 
of redoubtable authority. As the road 
wound backwards some companies of 
soldiers marched past, wearing their 
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uniforms uneasily. Their officer sat his 
imported horse splendidly. 

The city was now well behind, a 
multitude of sharp points; and as it 
grew dark, strange shadows rose over 
the soaking rice-fields, dusky temples 
loomed up, and half-lights with a gleam 
of gold came from the water and the 
tangle of pines skirting the edge. These 
temples became in the morning heavy- 
walled fire-proof warehouses. In Japan 
there is a curious self-deception that 
finds art where there is only pictur- 
esqueness, and the light, falling upon 
blackened tiles and curved roofs sug- 
gests silent images in the silent groves. 
Up an avenue of shadows, the paper 
lanterns, swinging globes of rose and 
black, gleamed in the dark like spots of 
light. The first stage was completed. 
This was the village of Kawasaki, and 
an hour’s run brought me back to 
Yokohama, These twenty-one miles 
formed a sort of preliminery canter, and 
tested the roads and the machine. 

Next evening the journey proper 
commenced, and a few miles carried me 
well beyond the limits of foreign in- 
fluence and into an atmosphere purely 
Japanese ; acouple of hours brought me 
to Kamakura. All along these miles 
nature appeared on a very small scale : 
little squares of fields stretching to the 
mountains and up their sides to the 
horizotr. ; rice-paddies like the garden 
of a child, hedges of camellia, trees 
swathed in  rice-straw, windowless 
houses, darkly thatched, and withal a 
cool, dainty atmosphere that made bi- 
cycle riding a gentle task. 

That night’s resting-place was a shat- 
tered shell, and the excellence of the 
ventilation inspired longings for the 
profane but comfortable stove. Instead 
of this a highly decorative servant with 
a bow of self-annihilation brought in a 
fire-pot of coals. This was Japan, and 
no mistake. The shuffling crowds, the 
solidity, the edifices of stone and mortar, 
the hardness, stiffness and squareness of 
things Western seemed to vanish behind 
a screen into some prehistoric period of 
existence. A mat for a bed, a cushion 
for a chair, a penholder for a fork, tissue- 
paper for a towel—these are the differ- 
ences. That night a melancholy twang- 
ing, beginning nowhere and ending no- 
whither, came over the camellia hedges, 
the minor notes filled with an indefinite 
sadness. It was a maiden playing the 


samisen. The muffled bell of the 
Buddhist temple sent its sound amongst 
all the other sounds, until there was an 
indescribable harmony ending in peace 
and sleep. 

In the morning my departure was a 
public function. The daughters of Japan 
were there, grouped in shy knots with 
their narrow, pale blue draperies drawn 
round their ankles, a sash of gold about 
their short waists, dainty silk under- 
sleeves protecting their shapely arms, 
and their hair puffed and shiny, giving 
to their delicately cut faces the relief 
of ivory. Free from the intrusion of 
Western fashions, in their simplicity and 
sweetness they were the very originals 
of the little ladies so familiar on many 
a vase and fan. 

Upon the men the dress sat with ease 
and dignity ; upon the women, with an 
air of dainty femininity. In the treaty 
ports not even their native gracefulness 
can redeem from vulgarity the wearers 
of what look like the fashions last , year 
in vogue on the Bowery. 

That day there was a long ride, a 
gradual silent ascent between lines of 
solemn pine-trees, the only tall thingsin 
Japan, with twisted dragon-like arms or 
like the Harpies that Dante saw. The 
women worked in the fields, straw san- 
dals on their feet, a breadth of colored 
cloth, hanging from the waist, a loose 
overgarment open and leaving the 
bosom bare. 

To the next town, Numodzu, was only 
thirty-five miles, and it made a comfort- 
able stopping place for lunch. The 
mid-day meal was brought. A minute 
cup for pale tea, a bowl of rice soup 
with pieces of floating fish, an unknown 
fowl, cakes smelling of turpentine, eels 
split into lengths on wooden spits, 
preserved cherries, sugar-coated beans, 
flabby seaweed, and substances, either 
animal or vegetable, tasting and look- 
ing like nothing else on land or sea. 
But who has mastered the sequences of 
a Japanese dinner? And, after all, it 
seemed asif I had been trying to extract 
nutriment from innumerable afternoon 
teas. 

That night I came to a low city 
reaching between the hills, houses small 
and heavy-eaved, the streets illumined 
from end to end with palest exquisite 
lanterns, breathing forth a tremulous 
light. And in the gentle luster, there 
came peace and sleep, doubtless hastened 
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BICYCLING 


by muscular fatigue, by a dinner of 
salted salmon and roasted sweet pota- 
toes, a bean-cake made adhesive with 
glue, a fish curled round a ball of rice, 
copious draughts of saki, which steamed 
in a long-nosed pot overlaid with drag- 
ons—a most unsuitable decoration for 
a punch-bowl. 

To smoke in Japan is to perform a 
function. A smiling maiden fetched a 
box of sand as if she were about to clean 
the knives, and lit a sulphur match 
which smelled as vilely as if it were 
made in Maine. 
This she allow- 
ed to glow as it 
stood on end 
in the sand. 
She brought a 
pipe whose 
stem was of 
bamboo metal- 
tipped, and the 
bowl thereof a 
dollmaker’s 
thimble. Into 
this she pressed 
a pea of finest 
tobacco, and 
lighting it 
against the 
glowing match 
inhaled one 
long draught. 
With” soft 
laughter she 
wiped the 
mouthpiece 
and passed the 
pipe over. A 
few puffs ex- 
hausted it, but 
another was 
ready. In this 
way one can 
spend a rainy 
day very pleasantly. Then I framed 
inquiries from the guide book, and 
feasted mightily on rice and eggs and 
native beer. All these things brought 
peace, and I slept calmly that night 
between two mats. 

In the morning a fat fairy brought in 
a vase of water, which I drank, and a 
cobweb, whichI used as a napkin. If I 
chose to drink my bath it was none of 
her concern, and she only smiled. 

Here I was away from the curio shops 
of coarse china, meretricious gilt-copper 
storks, commonplace monkeys, mercu- 
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rial prices, and goods that are worthless 
as well as dear—merchandise, and not 
art, too vulgar to stay long in the coun- 
try of its manufacture. 

The next day’s journey brought me 
to Shidruoka, 125 miles from Yokohama. 
About five miles from this town is a 
tunnel through a ridge of hills. A road- 
way leads upwards in a zigzag fashion, 
and then pierces the hill by atunnel two 
hundred yards in length, one end faced 
with stone, one part supported by tim- 
ber arches, and the rest hewn out of the 
solid rock. 

That night’s 
resting - place 
was across be- 
tween a bird’s 
nest andabarn, 
with a roof like 
an old hat, 
much too big. 
There was no 
back yard for 
the bicycle. 
There was in- 
stead a land- 
scape garden 
fully ten feet 
square, with a 
lake, a duck 
and a bamboo 
bridge, a forest 
of rose-bushes, 
a lonely ca- 
mellia, a vine 
trained over a 
packing - box. 
The walls of 
the house itself 
were sliding 
panels, which, 
in daytime, left 
the rooms ex- 
posed to the 
weather; the 
windows, squares of porous paper; the 
floor covered with yellow matting, clean 
and cool; the ceiling in strips of natural 
wood ; light designs of waving flowers 
everywhere. 

The country now became very hilly, 
and it was a hard day’s work to reach 
Nagoya, which is in the center of the 
earthquake district. Foreign travel here 
is very limited, and the natives who saw 
me pass rose from their work, and, with 
laughter and fear, commented on the 
strange sight. 

At the villages the little men and 
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women were grouped in patterns, and 
from every group came a word of greet- 
ing. It was a long time since they had 
such a foreign entertainment. 

There was yet arun of one hundred 
miles to Kioto, when, in a very rough 
piece of road, an axle broke. It was 
near a village, and all the inhabitants 
were called in consultation. Then the 
most cunning of the workmen took the 
strange machine in hand, and, by a cu- 
rious device, set it in order again. 

A packhorse went by, then a group 
of men with a cart-load of bamboo- 
trunks; and the country slipped away 





between the slanting pines, and did 
not stop till it reached the blue sides 
and the white curves of snow-capped 
mountains. Inthe evening shades a tea- 
house was reached. Soon the dark shad- 
ows and twilight deepened into night. 

As the road approached Kioto the 
hints of Western civilization became 
more marked ; and when the city was 
reached all the comforts of a continental 
hotel were to be had for the asking. 
Next day, an uneventful run of thirty- 
five miles brought me, alas, to Kobe 
and the sea, and ships bound for the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 





‘* THE DAUGHTERS OF JAPAN WERE THERE.” (f. 726.) 


A CREOLE 


T° ERE is a quaint old Creole superstition 


LEGEND. 


That mid the tangled voices of the birds 
One voice alone is given the blessed mission 
To call in liquid melody the holy words, 


Prie-Dieu! Prie-Dieu! 


The grandsires knew it in their youth-time olden, 
And still to-day the children tell its fame, 
It sings, when morning in the East is golden 


An 


when the sunset paints the West with flame, 
Prie-Dieu! Prie-Dieu! 


Laura F. HInsDALE. 























THE GAME FISH OF FLORIDA. 





By Henry Guy Carleton. 





akin to playing the late Louisiana 

lottery that it would not surprise 

me to hear that our moral law- 
givers, some fine morning, had legis- 
lated it into the penal code as an un- 
warrantable and scandalous game of 
chance. No mancanconscientiously lay 
his hand to his heart, there, and say that 
he knows what genus, species’or variety 
of fish he will get when he goes fishing. 
He cannot even guess as to the size, or 
anywhere near it. Once, with heavy 
tackle, I dropped my bait 582 feet into 
the blue of the Gulf Stream,and the only 
result was a fish seven inches long, red 
and spotted like a baby in the early stage 
of measles, and which died of general 
debility on the wayup. Later that day, 
trying with light tackle on a shoal 
where there was not more than a yard 
of water, I acquired a submarine in- 
fernal machine, which I never saw ; for 
he violently borrowed all my line and 
two-thirds of my rod within four sec- 
onds after he struck. Generally speak- 
ing, the true angler delights in using 
delicate tackle. It givesthe fish a fight- 
ing chance. In Florida it is the angler 
who needs the fighting chance, and my 


Pee in Florida waters is so 


experience leads me to believe that 


nothing but a combination of steam 
derrick, hawser and baited anchor can 
be depended upon to give it to him. 
Yet, even if he goes out with this pow- 
erful apparatus, the probability is that 


after seven hours’ patient dredging he 
will draw up only one small, silly crab, 
with blue claws, a desire for immediate 
combat, and a larcenous disposition ; 
while only a few yards away a shrinking 
invalid, who is in Florida for his nerves, 
and is dibbling with alight rod for little 
porgies and whiting, gets fast to a four- 
teen-foot sawfish, or six square yards of 
devil-ray, or a horse - mackerel bigger 
than his boat, and in six seconds has the 
repairs to his constitution set back six 
months. 

The man who acts upon the theory 
that all fish are good to eat is also apt 
to come to grief in Florida. There are 
certain species there which cheerfully 
impart to their consumer a fierce and 
persistent variety of hives. Others will 
invest him with cramps and an incorri- 
gible chill, and suggest the prompt at- 
tendance of a doctor who is liberal- 
minded with morphine and brandy. 
Certain Florida fishes are edible at some 
seasons and poisonous at others. Focal 
icthyophagi place the tiger-tempered 
barracouta in this list. He is a noble 
and unconquerable fighter at all times, 
and in winter they who have devoured 
him say that he is palatable and bland, 
but in summer he is reputed to be very 
little more wholesome than cyanide 
of potassium. Hearing this, I made a 
private resolution to suppress my hun- 
ger for barracouta until days when the 
thermometer should sink to thirty-two 
degrees. As no self-respecting Florida 
fish bites when the temperature is less 
than sixty-five degrees, I feel that this 
simple rule makes me comparatively 
safe. The amber-fish also, they say, 
when he has been feeding in certain 
localities, has a reprehensible objection 
to being eaten, and expresses that ob- 
jection in the form of a surprisingly 
active cholera. As no one knows ex- 
actly where these localities are, and as 
the amber-fish is restless and changes 
his locality as suddenly and often as a 
drummer, I have passed a personal ordi- 
nance that his peculiar flavor is distaste- 
ful to me. 

In point,of good looks, Florida fishes 
also vary. Some would take special 
prizes at a beauty show—wonders of 
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grace in design, and resplendent in most 
vivid vagaries of scarlet, green, yellow 
and blue. Others are striped, mottled, 
polka-dotted and freaked with multitu- 
dinous hues, as tenderly iridescent asa 
polished shell, and some, in size, form 
and color would claim enthusiastic at- 
tention from a delirium-tremens patient 
in precedence over the wildest phantas- 
magoria of his padded cell. 

Obviously, too, Nature has not con- 
structed many Florida fishes with a view 
to their being eligible as household pets. 
Any really thoughtful observer may see 
at a glance, for example, that the jew- 
fish was never intended to supplant the 
canary as a focus for domestic affections. 
He averages five feet in length, three 
in depth, and two and a half in thick- 
ness, weighs six hundred pounds, has a 
villainous temper, very vague notions 
of morality, a mouth like an old-fash- 
ioned carpet-bag, and could, upon occa- 
sion arising, swallow a mule. Then 
there is the murrey, which is pronounced 
with the accent on the final. The 
murrey is not large, as Florida fishes go, 
but he is very red and excessively 
freckled, and has the disposition which 
usually accompanies that complexion. 
His tropical sense of humor inclines 
him to think it is funny to lurk in the 
shadow of a sea-fan, a finger-sponge, a 
huge coral or a shelving rock, and thence 
rush upon some inoffensive wader and 
slice a large cutlet from the edible 
portion of his leg. Being shaped and 
colored like a huge and inflamed eel, 
and having teeth like a cross-cut saw, 
with neither self-control nor anything 
like a desire to die quietly, he is on my 
black-list as a fish which I have firmly 
determined never to caress or become 
attached to. 

I shall not attempt to catalogue the 
fishes of Florida. A man who pretends 
to know several things once informed 
me that he had personally enumerated 
1,641 different species; but he was of 
convivial habit, and several alleged por- 
traits he showed me led me to the be- 
lief that some of these species were 
taken with liquid tackle, and drawn 
from memory after exciting hours 
wherein his sin had found him out. I 
shall merely name some of the fish 
which afford sport to the angler and 
whose acquaintance the sportsman is 
likely to make. 

Monarch of them all is the tarpon. 


He is a tremendous herring. His scales. 
are of the bigness, whiteness and sheen 
of a newly-coined dollar. With the ex 
ception of his back, which is blue-black, 
he seems like a sculpture of mother of- 
pearl. When grown, he averages six 
feet in length and weighs from 150 to 
300 pounds. More of him hereafter. 

Second in importance is the kingfish, 
whom the Fish Commissioners call a 
Scomberomorus regalis ; but I think they 
are prejudiced. He is wholly unrelated 
to the kingfish of the North, but is a 
variety of mackerel. He abounds off 
the coast of Florida, anywhere below 
the twenty-sixth parallel, and will snap 
at anything that moves. The smallest 
kingfish I have seen weighed twelve 
pounds, and the largest on record at 
Palm Beach, fifty-five. The favorite 
method employed in his capture is to 
troll with tarpon tackle and a block-tin 
squid, using six feet of piano-wire be- 
tween the squid andthe line as a pre- 
caution against his teeth. The kingfish 
never nibbles. He flings himself at the 
moving squid, and his impetus gener- 
ally carries him from eight to fifteen 
feet into the air. This almost incredi- 
ble feat is followed by such a whirl of 
fighting tactics that unless the boat is. 
promptly luffed, the angler will lose his 
line, and perhaps his rod and salvation. 

Not inferior to the kingfish for sport 
is the amber fish, or “amberjack.”” Some 
disgruntled member of the Smithsonian 
Institute has put a picture of this fish 
in the National rogue’s gallery, and la- 
beled it. Serzola punctatus; but, in my 
opinion, that is simply libelous and with- 
out foundation. The amberjack is from 
two and a half to five feet in length, 
slightly pot-bellied from excess of good 
living, and weighs from ten to one 
hundred and fifty pounds. As a rule he 
scorns dead bait, will take a squid at 
times, is always eager to get himself 
into trouble for a live mullet or a young 
crevallé, and, when hooked, shows as 
much skill in fight as a Cuban insur- 
gent. He loves warm water, and is 
rarely to be found north of Jupiter In- 
let, swarms in the neighborhood of 
Palm Beach and in New River, but, for 
some unaccountable reason, is not often 
in evidence at Biscayne Bay. The heav- 
iest of rod tackle is necessary when giv- 
ing him battle. 

Ranking with the amberjack is the 
barracouta, which is common to all 
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Southern waters, being also found on 
the West Indian shoals, and along the 
coast of California from Santa Barbara 
down. My first acquaintance with the 
barracouta was made one sultry after- 
noon off the Mexican coast, near Guay: 
mas. I went out with new tarpon 
tackle, and an indolent greaser, to see 
to what live-stock I could make fast. 
The first mullet I cast out had scarcely 
submerged himself before there came 
two fierce yanks and a whizz, and my 
entire line vanished in the direction of 
Honolulu. I looked inquiringly at the 
greaser, who would have taken but a 
languid interest in any phenomenon 
short of a bolt of lightning gliding 
down his spine, and asked him to name 
me the name of that which had yanked, 
whizzed and vanished. He shrugged 
his shoulders, rolled a cigarette, and 
said that he pzenzad that it was a barra- 
couta, but guzen sabe ? I bent on another 
line and cast again. This time there 
was but one yank and a whizz. I tried 
to check the vanishing process by brak- 
ing with a thumbstall, with the sole re- 
sult that, in addition to losing my line, I 
lost my rod and acquired a red-hot blis- 
ter on the ball of my thumb, which got 
me unusually deep in the recording 
angel’s books. Inserting my painful 
thumb in my mouth, I again glanced 
inquiringly at the greaser, and he fzen- 
sad it was another barracouta, but keen 
savvtied, as he hadn’t seen it. 

Special honors must be accorded a fish 
which, so far as I know at present, is 
only found in Biscayne Bay and on the 
shoals running thence to Key West. He 
is locally known as the “ bone-fish,” but 
must by no means be confounded with 
the “ bony fish,” or “lady fish,” which 
is a lively little jumper, great fun when 
played on light tackle, abounds in all 
Florida rivers, and has been malignantly 
christened by some bilious scientist a 
Lagodon rhomboides. The bone-fish is 
entirely different. He somewhat resem- 
bles a whiting in shape, with the mouth 
of a sucker, and no teeth. He is trimly 
built, and weighs from two to twelve 
pounds. His haunts are the flats, where, 
on the first of the flood tide, he grubs for 
sand fleas, the flukes of his tail gently 
waving in the air as a token of glutton- 
ous enjoyment. His capture is difficult, 
for he is keen-sighted and very shy. 
Once on the ground, and after the cast, 
boat, boatmen and angler must remain 
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motionless until the bait is taken. The 
bone-fish does not swim, so far as I have 
been able to see. He telegraphs himself 
from place to place. His rushes are 
unparalleled, and the excitement he 
affords is much that imparted by a live 
wire. Old tarpon fishermen declare that 
no such fighter exists in the sea, and my 
brief experience leads me to confirm the 
statement. The proper tackle for bone- 
fishing is a ten-ounce casting-rod, a fine 
multiplying-reel capable of holding at 
least 150 yards of g-thread line, and 1-o 
hooks, mounted on strong gut sneils. I 
have hunted the books of the Fish Com- 
mission without finding mention of the 
glorious scrapper; but I have no doubt 
that within ten hours after this article 
reaches Washington some sallow, lan- 
tern-jawed man of learning will get free 
tickets to Florida, and will come back 
and hang up a portrait of the bone-fish 
as an original discovery, and call him 
by some name resembling the noise of 
a rusty quartz-crusher at half-speed. 
Other game fishes of Florida are the 
“ jack,” or crevallé, also called carvalho; 
the pompano, which will take a sand flea, 
and fight in a manner that shows he was 
spawned near the headwaters of Bitter 
Creek ; the channel-bass, or “ redfish,” 
which sometimes attains a weight of 
fifty pounds; the “trout,” which is 
identical with the “weakfish” of the 
North; the mangrove snapper, who is 
called Lutjanus Stearnsit by the criminal 
authorities, and deserves it; the group- 
er, or “gruper,” or “ garoupha,” who is 
large and logy, but fine fun with mod- 
erate light tackle, and is capable of en- 
tering with great spirit into a chowder ; 
the sheepshead, who has been called in 
open court a Diplodus probatocephalus, 
and did not resent it ; the drum, which 
pulls like a mule, and has been accursed 
by all yachtsmen for his habit of beating 
an infernal, booming tattoo against a 
boat at hours when I and those who 
are not sober ought to be abed. The 
ted snapper, which affords amazing 
fun to persons fond of seasickness, 
rough water and deep-sea fishing ; 
and, last but not least, the Spanish 
mackerel. I refuse to mention the jew- 


fish, for though he is heavy he has no 
more game in him than a sandbag; or 
the stingaree, which is as lively as a 
two-ton anchor ; or the devil-ray, which 
looks as large as the State of Rhode 
Island, and had best be let alone; or 
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the twelve or fourteen varieties of shark 
which infest every inlet and shoal; or 
the cuttle-fish ; or the sawfish, which are 
large as the shark and a trifle more dan- 
gerous to tackle. Nor will I mention 
such small fry as hind, whiting, hogfish, 
margate, grunt, porgie, bream, ladyfish, 
angelfish, bluefish, turbot or sergeant- 
fish, though some of these grow to weigh 
twelve or fifteen pounds, and are full of 
pluck and endurance. No fish is prop- 
erly “game” in Florida which is not 
large enough and strong enough to 
afford sport with tarpon tackle. 

To kill tarpon, six hundred feet of 
21-thread line, a powerful multiplying- 
reel, and a 7-foot, heavy single-joint 
Greenheart or split bamboo rod, with a 
reel-lock, are requisites. All should be 
of the finest quality. The hook is made 
expressly for this fish, and has a snood 
one yard long, of cotton loosely braided, 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness. An- 
other snood in use is of rawhide, well 
soaked in oil. These snoods are less apt 
to be chafed by the bony plates of the 
tarpon’s mouth than wire or gut, and 
if a shark lays hold, which frequently 
happens, his teeth will cut the snood, 
and the angler may save his costly line, 
if not his chance for a happy hereafter. 

The bait highest in favor is the mul- 
let, though tarpon have been known to 
take crabs and crayfish. I prefer live 
mullet, though anglers usually cut off 
the head and tail and insert the hook in 
his midriff, so as to completely hide the 
barb, yet leave it free to emerge. 

The tarpon fisherman is rowed out to 
the feeding-ground in a flat-bottomed 
boat by a nigger who has been there 
before, and anchors in from four to 
eight feet of water. He then casts out 
the bait, sixty or seventy feet, with the 
tide, and when it has come to rest 
“lays ”’ twenty-five feet in loose coils on 
the thwarts. This accomplished, he 
proceeds to wait for a bite; and the 
nigger goes firmly to sleep. 

The tarpon hasn’t been called Mega- 
lops for nothing. He may be playful, 
but he is not a fool. He will gambol 
for hours around a boat, with twenty 
or more of his boisterous fellows, dive 
under it and circle it, leaping, rolling, 
whacking the water with his tail, and 
cutting up other didoes which he con- 
siders fun, and which even the gray 
gods must never weary of watching, 
but he keeps meanwhile a wary eye out 


for danger. Often days will pass before 
he will condescend totouch a bait In 
fact, when most frolicsome, he is least 
apt to lay hold. A week’s broil in the 
sun was the preliminary to my first 
tarpon, and though I went through the 
preliminary with a patience and resig- 
nation which would have done credit to 
St. Sebastian, it did not credit me with 
the tarpon ; for within four seconds after 
he made up his mind that he wanted a 
light snack of mullet, I had a broken 
rod, no line, and a damaged reputation 
with my nigger, who had just experi- 
enced religion. 

The tarpon usually takes the bait 
slowly, then moves from the spot with 
lazy dignity, swallowing as he goes. 
Coil after coil of the line on the thwarts 
pays out, and this is the signal for the 
excited angler to club the nigger into 
consciousness, and prepare for battle. 

The tarpon slowly straightens out the 
line, the angler “strikes,” setting the 
barb fast, the aroused nigger mans his 
oars, and Waterloo has begun. 

The instant he feels the hook the 
tarpon drops all laziness, and breaks 
into the air with that kingly leap which 
has made him famous over all the 
princes of the sea. Six, eight and even 
ten feet above the water he hurls 
his ponderous shape, shaking with 
wrath, then plunges only to leap again 
and again and again. His strength and 
speed, are wonderful. I have had one 
hundred and fifty yards of line taken 
from my shrieking reel in not more than 
five seconds; and that, too, under as 
heavy pressure as I dare give. Seven, 
eight and ten of these frenzied rushes 
are given in succession, each terminat- 
ing in a leap, and then Mega/lops starts 
seaward. Here is where the aforesaid 
nigger comes into valuable play. If he 
can row fast enough to ease the strain 
on the line, the tarpon will tire of his 
straight tug, and recommence his jumps 
and rushes. If not the reel will soon be 
empty, and the angler’s cup of bitter- 
ness and cussedness full. 

To bring a tarpon to gaff takes from 
one to six hours. I have heard of 
anglers “making a kill” in forty 
minutes, but have never witnessed the 
feat. As every moment of the fight is 
filled with hard work and conflicting 
emotions, one tarpon is capable of yield- 
ing me all the violent exercise my 
system needs for one day, but there 
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are anglers who have killed three be- 
tween breakfast anddinner. As to size 
of those caught with rod and reel, it is 
only necessary to say that the “record ” 
fish was killed three years ago at Punta 
Rassa, with rod and reel, and by a 
woman, and weighed two hundred and 
five pounds—a superb tribute to her skill. 

Although tarpon abound along the 
Gulf from Brazos, Santiago, to Key 
West, they have their favorite feeding- 
and spawning-grounds. Best of these 
is near Fort Myers, on the Caloosa- 
hatchie River. On the East coast, 
nearly as good grounds are to be found 
at the head of Biscayne Bay and in 
New River. Few are taken before the 
ist of April, and from the 15th of that 
month till the 15th of May is the best 
season. The capture of one tarpon will 
reward the angler for the entire journey. 

I have several times alluded to the 
“nigger” as a necessary part of the 
tarpon angler’s outfit, and I wish to rec- 
ommend that he be selected with even 
more care than the reel, rod or line. 
What is wanted is a genuine nigger— 
not a colored person, or an Afro-Amer- 
ican, or a darkey—and one who has 
been there before. He understands tar- 
pon, and tarpon understand him. 

In Charlotte Harbor I once saw a 
man go out for his first tarpon, attended 
bv a nigger who had never been there 


before. He cast in, using a heavy hand- 
line, and promptly got a bite. The tar- 
pon did not jump when struck. He 
was sleepy, or absent-minded, and even 
when both nigger and man hand-over- 
handed him, he offered no resistance, 
and came in over the stern without 
winking a fin. Then both nigger and 
men uttered a yell of triumph, and the 
tarpon woke up. His tactics were sim- 
ple and rapid. First, he swatted the 
nigger across the face with his tail, and 
simultaneously with that swat, the noise 
of which could have been heard a mile, 
the nigger disappeared to starboard, ten 
feet from the boat, and the tarpon pro- 
ceeded to make kindling wood of one 
seat and pulverize the gunwale. The 
man was game and promptly clinched, 
and he and the tarpon lay for ten gory 
minutes together in the bottom of the 
boat, slugging and slugged, while the 
damaged nigger swam cautiously to the 
stern and peeped over with his one un- 
bunged eye, dodging the flying tail, 
spitting out loose teeth, and encourag- 
ing the war as much as he could by giv- 
ing advice to his boss. The combat 
ended in a capsize, and a subsequent 
rescue of man and nigger, but the tar- 
pon, with a good hook and fifty yards 
of handline trailing after him, started 
for Vera Cruz, and probably reached 
there in four hours if he kept up his gait. 

















HUNTING FOR AN ARCTIC LARDER. 


By George Harlow Clark. 


Naturalist Peary Bxpedition, 1593-%4. 


E had just returned 
from a_walrus- 
hunt, and I was 
cleaning guns in 

the cozy fifty-by-six-foot 
studio—Valhalla, we dub- 
bed it—in which my artist 
friend and I abided, when 
Matt, Mr. Peary’s colored 
“boy,” brought to me a 
typewritten document, 
which ran as follows: 
ANNIVERSARY LopGE, Bowpo1n Bay, 
NORTH GREENLAND, 
October 18th, 1893. 





Mr. Georce H. Ciark: 

Sir - You are hereby placed in command of 
the hunting-party to Tucktoo Valley. Your 
party will consist, besides yourself, of Dr. 


Vincent, Matt, the two Eskimo men. Kissuh’ 


and Annowka, and the two Eskimo boys, Sip- 
suh and Ihllie. You will start at the earliest 
possible moment to-morrow morning from the 
lodge, in the whale-boat Mary Peary, cross 
the head of the bay and make a landing as 
near the northeastern angle of the bay as 
practicable. There you will haul the boat 
well above the highest high-water mark, turn 
her over and secure her. 

Your camp may be established at your dis- 
cretion, either upon the moraine near the west- 
ern point of Sentinel Nunatak, or the other 
side of the glacier at the extreme end of Tuck- 
too Valley ; but whatever the location of your 
camp, the skins, hind-quarters, hearts, tongues 
and livers of all the deer shot should be brought 
to the place where you landed with the boat, 
the fore-quarters being cached in the valley, 
and the position of the caches well marked so 
that there will be no difficulty in bringing 
them to the lodge, later on, by sledge. 

Should it happen that the bay be frozen over 
when you return, you will cache all meat in 
camp securely from the attacks of foxes or 
ravens, and with your rifles, and one deerskin 
per man, or possibly two each for the Eskimos, 
you will return to the lodge across the Bow- 
doin Glacier, 

Your experience in previous hunting expedi- 
tions here makes it unnecessary for me to go 
into further details. The object of your trip is 
to get all the deer you can. Should you find 
few or no deer in the valley, return as soon as 
you have satisfied yourself of the fact. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. E. Peary, 
Civil Engineer, U.S. N., 
Commanding Expedition. 

Accordingly, early next morning the 
Doctor and Matt stowed our camp out- 
fit compactly on board the boat, while I 
searched the lodge and adjacent ‘upzks 


(tents) for the Eskimo contingent to our 
party. Annowka, Sipsuh and Ihllie 
were soon ready to embark, but Kissuh 
flatly refused to go unless I would bor- 
row Mrs. Peary’s reindeerskin coat for 
him. 

I offered to supply him with a heavy 
army overcoat, but he shook his head. 

“No good; I want the ootetah or 
nothing,” he said, decisively, in Eskimo. 

I made haste to embark without him ; 
it is bad policy to argue with a savage, 
especially when he holds an ugly look- 
ing lance in his hand and one is armed 
with only a can of pemmican. 

Our boat’s crew comprised represent- 
atives of three great divisions of the 
human race—Caucasian, Ethiopian and 
Mongolian. Our costumes were no less 
diversified, leather shooting - jackets 
contrasting picturesquely with sealskin 
coats, shaggy white bearskin trousers 
and yellow sealskin boots of Eskimo 
manufacture. 

A strong, southeasterly wind favored 
us, and we dashed merrily out of Fal- 
con Harbor, on the shore of which the 
tar-paper-covered lodge and studio 
nestled, like huge dry-goods boxes, in 
Mount Bartlett’s sombre shadows. As 
we passed Observatory Point, a pack of 
hungry dogs, jealously guarding the 
spot where the carcasses of some forty 
walruses were cached, howled a dismal 
adieu. We steered in the direction of 
Kagokto Cove alled from the fact 
that, in summer, white whales, £2//alooa 
kagokto, do there abound—situated be- 
tween sphinx-shaped Sentinel Nunatak 
(mountain) and the majestic, snow- 
crowned cliffs of Redcliffe Peninsula, 
which forms Bowdoin Bay’s western 
shore. 

A quarter of a’mile to northward, 
and parallel to our course, the crevasse- 
seamed face of Bowdoin Glacier, the 
largest of all in the bay’s immediate 
vicinity, stretched like a polished marble 
wall, five miles long and one hundred 
and fifty feet high, across the head of 
the bay, from the hills near the lodge, 
on the east, to Sentinel Nunatak on the 
west. Far beyond it, the white surface 
of Greenland’s eternal mer- de - glace, 
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from which the glacier flows seaward, 
swelled gently up to meet a mass of 
gray cumulus clouds, 

The wind rapidly increased, and we 
were scarcely half way across the bay 
before the J/ary Peary was surrounded 
with a turmoil of green waves. Fre- 
quently sheets of spray dashed entirely 
over her and drenched us, freezing as it 
fell. The Eskimos cowered silently in 
the bottom of the boat and watched us 
apprehensively. The Doctor held the 
tiller and Matt managed the sail, while 
I was posted in the bow to keep a sharp 
lookout for ice, for, had we chanced to 
strike a heavy piece of it, only a miracle 
could have preserved us. 

The wind had driven numerous ice- 
bergs towards the northwestern shore, 
and a number of them had grounded on 
a shoal off the mouth of Kagokto Cove. 
The ominous, roaring monotone of 
waves hurling themselves against the 
stranded icebergs became louder as we 
advanced, and presently the boat was 
plunging through a chaos of water, be- 
tween two gelid monsters, towering 
eighty feet above us. We passed them 
safely and glided to leeward, where, in- 
side the shoal, the sea was placid and 
young ice was forming rapidly. 

Here we took in the sail, now stiff 
with frozen spray, and putting out the 
oars, we essayed to force a passage 
through the thin ice. But the Mary 

vary \acked copper sheathing, and the 
knife-like edges of the ice soon cut 
through her forward planks, worn thin 
by previous similar usage. 

“This won’t do, Doc,” I sung out. 

“Perhaps if we lower the sail under 
her bow, it will protect the wood,” he 
suggested. 

Accordingly, we tried that expedient, 
but to no purpose. Before we had pro- 
pelled the boat twenty yards, the stout 
canvas was hacked and shredded in a 
woful manner. 

“ Let’s back her through,” the Doctor 
said. “Her stern is pretty solid.” 

We lifted out the rudder, turned the 
boat about and, then, with one of us 
breaking the ice in front with an oar, 
we succeeded without further misad- 
venture in making our way stern fore- 
most through three hundred yards of 
ice to shore. Seals, attracted by the 
unusual noise, thrust their black, glist- 
ening heads up through the ice to stare 
inquisitively at us. Matt fired several 


shots at them, but they invariably dived, 
apparently unscathed. 

“It’s no use; you can’t hit ’em,” he 
commented, in disgust. ‘ They see the 
flash before the bullet gets there.” 

Using the oars for rollers, we hauled 
the boat far above high-water mark on 
the steep, narrow beach. After unload- 
ing and taking out the mast, we over- 
turned her in order to utilize her as a 
storehouse for our provisions. 

A few paces beyond our landing- 
place, an immense ridge of disinte- 
grated rock, thickly interspersed with 
boulders, the terminal moraine of Ka- 
gokto Glacier, extended along shore to 
the base of Sentinel Nunatak, to north- 
ward. The glacier itself, which is now 
inactive, and is annually receding, 
sweeps down from the perpetual snow- 
cap of Redcliffe Peninsula, and uplifts a 
perpendicular wall of glassy, laminated 
ice sixty feet high. 

While the Doctor and Matt were 
pitching our little tent beside the boat, 
I dealt out carbines and ammunition to 
our Eskimo allies and dispatched them 
to reconnoitre for deer in the highlands 
near the glacier. The sun, which at 
this season and in that latitude rises 
above the southern horizon for a short 
time only, at mid-day, had set long since, 
and land and sea were shrouded in star- 
less darkness, when they returned with 
the report that they had seen one rein- 
deer, but failed to shoot it. 

We had hoped to add reindeer steaks, 
broiled on our small coal-oil stove, to 
our supper, but we consoled ourselves 
with liberal rations of tea, navy bread 
and pemmican. There was a historic— 
prehistoric, one might say—flavor about 
that pemmican, for it was originally 
prepared for the Greely Relief Expedi- 
tion, and, as the labels on the tin cans 
bore testimony, it formed a part of the 
supplies of the rescuing ships Bear and 
Thetis. Since 1883, a full decade, it 
had reposed in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Unfortunately, pemmican does 
not, like wine, improve with age. 

Matt was provided with a sealskin 
sleeping-bag, while the Doctor and I 
each possessed an elk-skin contrivance, 
miscalled a “sleeping-suit.” These, 
also, were souvenirs of Greely’s rescue 
and contemporaries of the pemmican. 

“Tt’s my candid opinion that if all of 
Greely’s party had used these things, 
no man of it would have survived!” 
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gasped the Doctor, while struggling 
frantically to don his robe-de-nutt. 

I agreed with him. 

An important problem demanded solu- 
tion before we could turn in: the tent 
was barely large enough to accommo- 
date three men ; how, then, were we to 
find room for six? However, this diffi- 
cult task was finally accomplished, al- 
though in doing so, Sipsuh stumbled 
over our candle, upsetting it, and singe- 
ing his bearskin trousers, so that the 
tent’s interior was filled with the pun- 
gent odor of burning hair. We were 
packed together so uncomfortably that 
slumber came not, and it was a relief 
when the Eskimos withdrew, protesting 
that the air within the tent was stifling, 
as in all truth it was, and that they 
really preferred to spend the night under 
the boat. The mercury in our thermom- 
eter had not yet wandered very far from 
zero, and we trusted that they would 
be blessed with pleasant dreams; but, 
from the diminished contents of our 
biscuit-tin, next morning, we surmised 
that they had devoted more time to 
eating than to sleeping.’ 

The wind wailed fitfully about camp 
—*Windy Camp,’ we named it—all 
night; and, on going outside after break- 
fast, we found that the cove was com- 
pletely barricaded with stranded ice- 
bergs, while, beyond the shoal, the bay 
was filled with others looming mistily 
in the dim twilight that precedes by 
several hours the Arctic October dawn. 
As far as we could see through inter- 
stices between the bergs, young ice was 
glazing the bay, and a thick ice-foot had 
already formed along the beach. Had 
our start been delayed twenty-four hours, 
we would have been unable to cross the 
bay. 

As we were preparing to set out for 
Tucktoo Valley, a sharp “ka! ka! ka!” 
the bark of a fox, echoed from the mo- 
raine-side. The tiny creature showed 
itself, not fifty yards off, “merely to fur- 
nish us with target practice,” the Doctor 
remarked, as we blazed away at it. 

It is a mootable question whether all 
Arctic foxes periodically change the 
color of their coats to suit the season, as 
do the reindeer and ptarmigan. I have 
seen snow-white foxes.in September, and 
others that, in midwinter, still retained 
the cinereous blue garb of summer, 
while the Eskimos, who, in their way, 
_ are astute naturalists, aver that both 





white and blue cubs are sometimes found 
in a single litter. 

Leaving Annowka, Sipsuh and Ihllie 
to scale Kagokto Glacier and seek a 
path over it to Tucktoo Valley, the 
Doctor, Matt and I trudged along the 
shore to Sentinel Nunatak, where a 
narrow stream, now frozen to its bed, 
winds between the mountain’s base and 
the glacier. Following the stream, we 
passed under jutting crags—a favorite 
summer resort of myriads of kittiwakes 
and burgomaster gulls—and marched 
westward until we came to where a 
branch of the main Kagokto Glacier 
unites with the great Tucktoo Glacier, 
which, like Bowdoin Glacier, has: its 
source in the inland-ice behind Senti- 
nel Nunatak, but, diverging from its 
sister glacier, it flows past the mount- 
ain’s western side and terminates in a 
large lake, a habitat of salmon trout, and 
grayling, at the head of Tucktoo Valley. 

A flock of belated snow-birds, migrat- 
ing south, twittered cheerily around us 
as we scrambled up the steep slope of 
Tucktoo Glacier’s lateral moraine, the 
crest of which—strewn with massive 
gneiss and granite boulders torn from 
the contiguous mountain-side by the 
ice-river’s resistless passage—extended, 
like a broad, elevated street, a distance 
of perhaps three miles in front of us. 
We traversed this and reached a frozen 
lake just as the southern sky beyond 
Redcliffe Peninsula was flushing redly 
with the rising sun. Here we separated 
to begin the hunt. 

My comrades speedily disappeared 
behind a neighboring ridge, while I 
tramped straight across the lake. On 
its farther shore I discovered the fresh 
trail of a small herd of reindeer, but as 
human footprints were mingled with 
their tracks, I conjectured that our 
Eskimos were in pursuit. Other tracks 
showed that a fox was following the 
hunters. 

Encouraged by these signs of game, 
I crossed the trail and pushed on, eager- 
ly scanning the adjacent hills for rein- 
deer ; but when, two hours afterward, I 
arrived at the valley’s mouth on the 
shore of McCormick Bay, and stood on 
high land overlooking the site of Red- 
cliffe House, the headquarters of the 
expedition of 1891-2, I had seen noth- 
ing except a raven, and a gerfalcon. 

I was returning towards the lake when 
I encountered Matt. He, too, had failed 
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to find deer, but he reported having 
heard distant rifle-shots and we con- 
cluded that the others had been more 
fortunate. But we ourselves were not 
destined to return to camp entirely 
empty-handed. 

We were leisurely ascending a long 
slope that intervened between us and 
the lake, when, suddenly, a buck rein- 
deer came clattering over the brow of 
the slope, fifty yards away. On catch- 
ing sight of us it wheeled instantly and 
dashed off as though to pass to lee- 
ward ; but all at once, it scented us, and 
halting abruptly, faced us and upreared 
itself on its hind legs, uttering its res- 
onant call, “ woof! woof!’ indicative 
of curiosity or rage, as if challenging 
us to combat. Next moment it turned 
to flee, when “ bang! bang!” spoke up 
Matt’s rifle and mine, and with one 
bound, a dull clash of antlers on the 
snowy rocks and a momentary convul- 
sion of its limbs, the luckless buck gave 
up the ghost. 

The deer proved to be a four-year- 
old, in prime condition; we estimated 
its weight to be about two hundred 
pounds. Its long, thick hair had partly 
assumed the winter whiteness. 

We quickly skinned and cut up our 
prize, and after a much needed lunch 
of delicious reindeer tallow we packed 
hide and venison on our backs and set 
out through the gathering dusk towards 
Tucktoo Glacier. There we found the 
Doctor and the Eskimos awaiting us. 
Annowka, who, like all Arctic high- 
landers, is adept in stalking, had killed 
four reindeer, and all three of the Es- 
kimos were burdened with gory hides 
and meat. Ihllie had shot a ptarmigan 
in winter plumage, which, with true Es- 
kimo gallantry, he wished to reserve as 
a present to Mrs. Peary. 

As the natives professed to have 
picked out a path, comparatively free 
from crevasses, over Kagokto Glacier, 
we decided to make use of that route 
back to camp in preference to the more 
roundabout one by which we had come. 
Luckily for us, the full moon was rising 
when we reached the brink of the 
glacial wall behind our tent; without 
its light, neither the Doctor, Matt, nor 
I could have descended. As it was, my 
heart was in my mouth while I cau- 
tiously groped my way from one pre- 
carious foothold to another, chopped out 
with hunting knives, down that last 


sixty feet of nearly vertical wall; and 
when finally we stood in safety amid 
the boulders at its base, I resolved 
that never again would I repeat that 
hazardous performance. Nevertheless, 
Kagokto Glacier subsequently became 
our chosen thoroughfare to Tucktoo 
Valley. 

That was one of many red-letter 

nights in our Arctic calendar. We 
feasted on reindeer sirloin and hard 
tack, and imbibed incredible quantities 
of tea. Hot tea and good fellowship 
loosened our tongues, and even the 
iskimos’ taciturnity gave place to lo- 
quacious chattering. When they had 
repaired to their chamber under the 
boat, from which, however, Matt took 
good care to remove the biscuit tin, the 
jovial Doctor regaled us with stories of 
cadet life at West Point, and student 
life at Heidelberg and Vienna, while 
Matt reciprocated with tales of Nicara- 
guan adventure. 
_ No startling episode occurred during 
our outing at Windy Camp, and the nar- 
rative of our first excursion to Tucktoo 
Valley will serve admirably to illustrate 
its daily routine, until, on the morning 
of the 23d, we struck tent and prepared 
to return to Anniversary Lodge. As 
Bowdoin Bay was now utterly impass- 
able, the whale-boat had to be tempora- 
rilyabandoned. Accordingly we cached 
the tent, camp paraphernalia, and our 
few remaining provisions under it, and 
weighted it down with heavy stones to 
prevent the violent gales of winter from 
overturning it. We stored the venison 
in a strongly built stone cairn near the 
boat, to protect it from those arrant pil- 
ferers, ravens and foxes. Then, laden 
with guns, reindeer skins, and a coil 
of stout manilla rope which we had 
brought on purpose for the exigencies 
of glacial travel, we bade farewell to 
Windy Camp. 

After traversing the shore to Sentinel 
Nunatak, our little procession wound 
laboriously along the talus below its 
frowning cliffs and eventually arrived 
at a long incline of crusted snow, ac- 
cumulated during many years, that rose, 
with gentle gradient, from the mount- 
ain’s base to the top of Bowdoin Gla- 
cier. Toiling up the dazzling white 
slope, we assembled on the glacier’s 
border, about noon. Here, the Doctor, 
Matt and I made the rope fast to our 
belts preparatory to crossing the five 
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miles of crevasse-riven ice before us. 
The sure-footed Eskimos disdained the 
additional security afforded by the rope ; 
yet, hampered though they were by rein- 
deer skins and other impedimenta, those 
self-reliant savages ventured where, 
without such a precautionary appliance, 
few experienced Swiss mountaineers 
would care to follow. 

Innumerable crevasses of incomput- 
able depth, and varying in width from 
fissures that a child could easily step 
across, to yawning “ bergschrunds,” ten 
or twelve feet wide, intersected the 
glacier’s undulatory surface, which bore 
a quaint resemblance to a-raging sea 
suddenly transformed to ice and snow. 
Occasionally, detonations like the loud 
cracking of a whip, succeeded by weird 
crackling, emanated from the ice be- 
neath us, while a muffled rumbling pro- 
claimed that the vast ice-river was in 
motion. As subsequent investigation 
proved, Bowdoin Glacier in summer 
flows seaward at an average daily rate 
of two feet. 

The superstitious Eskimos listened 
with manifest awe to the mysterious 
sounds. 

“It is the groaning of Korkoya [the 
Evil One],” Annowka whispered. “ Here 
he abides.” 

Marching in single file and using our 
rifles as staves, we laid our course 
toward the bleak, dark-colored hills 
north of Mount Bartlett. The inland 
ice, beyond the glacier’s “névé” basin, to 
northward, was veiled with clouds of 


sand-like spicules of snow caught up . 


from its surface by the wind that, in 
biting gusts, swept down upon us. In 
Bowdoin Bay, a half-mile to southward, 
the alabastrian pinnacles of countless 
icebergs sparkled in the sunlight, while 
in the background the ice-gemmed, open 
water of Inglefield Gulf stretched to a 
coast-line, blue with distance. 
Fortunately, those crevasses that were 
too wide for us to leap were bridged by 
snow-drifts, over which we passed with 
utmost care, but sometimes with speed 
accelerated by a musical jingle of icicles 
which, dislodged from the drifts, dropped 
into the black abysses below. Although 
our flexible sealskin soles permitted 
us to obtain a very fair purchase on 
the ice, we slipped more than once while 
descending some steep ridge. On one 
such occasion the Doctor, Matt and I nar- 
rowly avoided a possibly tragic visit to 


sub-glacial regions ; we were sliding 
promiscuously down a wind-swept, glar- 
ing ice-slope straight toward a huge 
“bergschrund,” and were striving in- 
effectually to check our career, when 
the rope providentially caught on a 
rough hummock. 

But our principal apprehension con- 
cerned those chasms which, lying in the 
trough between two ridges, were hid- 
den by treacherous snow-sheets that 
gave way beneath one’s feet. It is no 
joke to be suspended over an invisible 
crevasse, while, with arms outstretched 
on the surrounding snow to retard fur- 
ther sinking, and with legs dangling 
helplessly in the void below, one mo- 
mentarily expects a disastrous fall. 

The sun set long before we passed 
over the medial moraine, a narrow 
strip of rocky débris that overlies the 
ice and extends from a mountain peak, 
protruding above the edge of the in- 
land ice, to the glacier’s terminal wall. 
When darkness made further progress 
extremely perilous, we halted to await 
the rising of the moon. Stars glittered 
through the rarefied atmosphere with 
a brilliancy surpassing that of more 
southern latitudes. Polaris, the “ pole 
star,” seemed to be almost directly over- 
head ; below it hung the Great Dipper, 
which once in every twenty-four hours 
traces a circle around Polaris and, by 
its relative position in the heavens, 
enables the Eskimos to estimate with 
surprising accuracy the lapse of time 
during the long winter night. 

The stars that form Orion’s belt were 
trailing into view above the highlands 
of the bay’s eastern shore when the 
moon came up from behind Mount 
Bartlett, imparting to the glacier a new 
and indescribably magnificent aspect. 
However hunger was strong within us, 
and we did not linger to admire the 
scenic grandeur, but hastened on as 
rapidly as possible. Presently, we had 
threaded the last of the maze of cre- 
vasses and arrived at the glacier’s east- 
ern wall, which we speedily descended, 
though not without risk of limb; and 
the first recorded crossing of Bowdoin 
Glacier by white men or Eskimos was 
accomplished. 

Two hours later, after a wearisome 
tramp over the boulder-strewed mount- 
ain side, we beheld the welcome lights 
of Anniversary Lodge, and the Tuck- 
too Valley trip was ended. 
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iCEa-BOATING ON BEAVER DAM LAKE. 


By Elmore Biliott. 


E who has never sat in the little 
cramped box of a flying ice-boat, 
and watched the frosty tracks of 
the sharp runner-shoes rapidly 
converge in the fading distance behind, 
has not yet rounded out the pleasures of 
this life. Hewhohas never yet bravely 
stood upon the runner-board of a ca- 
reening, unruly ice-boat, in a_ bitter, 
driving wind, and had his trouserstightly 
hugged just below the knees by a fright- 
ened, laughing maiden, has not yet 
filled to the brim his cup of joy. For 
what wild, blustering Boreas is to balmy, 
gentle Zephyrus, ice-boating is to water- 
boating. To stand upon the windward 
side of a pitching, plunging, half-un- 
manageable ice-boat, as she luffs up to 
within forty-five points of the line of 
wind, the runners lifting threateningly 
from the ice at every gust, will thrill 
the blood of the most d/asé devotee of 
pleasure in this broad land. Toany man 
worthy of the name, the mingled “ Ohs!” 
and “Ahs!” and merry screams from 
the lips of a bevy of rompish damsels, 
is as sweet music as were ever the lyric 
strains of Orpheus to the Argonauts. 
Their bright eyes and blood-red, wind- 
kissed cheeks would be an object lesson 
to any bachelor on the sunny side of 
fifty ; and if any such should chance to 
read these lines, suffer me to prescribe 
a large dose of ice-boating every other 
day, for one week. If, at the end of 
that time, under this treatment, he is 
not a benedict, either zz esse or im 
posse, 1 unhesitatingly pronounce him 
hopelessly incurable. 

When all is ready for the start, the 
boat’s head is thrown into the wind, so 
that none of her sails will draw; the 
stays are examined to see that they are 
hard and fast, for should one of these 


give way under a speed of forty or 
fifty miles an hour, the result might be 
disastrous. The jib and mainsail are 
hauled up, the halyards secured, and the 
boat pushed a little way from the shore 
in order to catch the full force of the 
wind. Then the girls are tucked away 
in the box; the boat slowly swings 
around until her sails fill; she forges 
ahead, and the crew jump on. Before 
they are fairly seated, the dark ice is 


flying under them at a speed to turn . 


one’s head. The boat glides along al- 
most without a tremor, except when she 
strikes an occasional rough spot. The 
gliding motion is so deceptive that one 
does not realize the speed attained. A 
little hummock will give her a shake ; 
the novice looks to see what was struck, 
but looks in vain, for it is already 
far behind, and the stanch little craft 
is again moving smoothly along. She 
gives out scarcely a sound except a low, 
singing noise, like the humming of a 
giant top, and the cutting into the ice of 
the sharp shoes, from the heels of which 
rise miniature fountains of white rime. 
Now you approach the other side of 
the lake, and hear the steersman’s warn- 
ing cry as he prepares to “put about.” 
If you happen to have enough live bal- 
last aboard—say half a dozen robust 
girls—this operation is not attended 
with much excitement, for their weight 
—notwithstanding the too generally ac- 
cepted belief that they have none—is 
sufficient to steady the’ boat, unless their 
presence has unsteadied the steersman. 
But where no such delightful ballast is 
aboard, or the crew is short-handed, it 
is quite another thing. The helmsman 
throws the craft’s head into the teeth of 
the wind ; the jib and mainsail slap and 
bang as if angered at the interruption, 
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and hungry to get at the wind. Now 
the crew dash across to man _ the 
runner- boards on the opposite side, 
where they hang on by the stays. The 
boom swings over, the steersman ducks 
his head to dodge it, the boat slowly 
falls off into the wind, the sails cease 
their uproar as they fill, she forges 
ahead, and in a few seconds is dashing 
over the smooth, clear course at railroad 
speed or better, nearly or quite a mile a 
minute if the wind be a half-gale. But 
woe unto that indifferent or belated 
sailor caught before the mast by the 
thrashing jib, ere the boat falls into 
the wind ; for it will hang to him like the 
old man of the sea, wrap itself around 
him, haul him this way and that, and if 
he be not as agile as a monkey, send 
him sprawling overboard, where he can 
rub his bruises until the boat makes 
another tack and picks him up. 
Under way again, you shoot past the 
skaters with their little triangular sails, 
something after the manner that an 


express-train goes by fence-posts. The’ 


skaters halloo at you, but before you 
can answer they are half out of hearing. 
On you speed, soothed by the soft hum- 
ming of the runners as they rapidly 
vibrate upon the hard surface, and ab- 
sorbed in watching the ice sweep by 
you in long, straight lines, while below, 
from the iron heel of the runner-shoe, 
the little fountain of frost ever rises and 
falls. Now the lookout cries in warning 
tones, “Set-lines!” They dot the ice in 
every direction. Answering instantly 
to the swing of the tiller, the flying boat 
veers suddenly to the right, and then to 
the left, imparting to you a motion that 
you imagine might also be enjoyed from 
the tail-end of a sky-rocket. 

Out of the labyrinth of set-lines, the 
steersman breathes more easily, and all 
is going as smoothly as the first week of 
matrimony, when suddenly, without the 
least warning, the boat yaws fearfully, 
jerking around at right angles to her 
course, and you are fortunate if you are 
still aboard. But before you have time 
to collect your thoughts, she yaws again 
back into her course this time—and 
withal she acts asif possessed of a devil, 
and you are one of the elect if you are not 
overboard. The steersman lulled into 
security by his escape from the set- lines, 
has overlooked acrack, allowed the boat 
to approach it at too acute an angle, and 
has resulted in “ ditching ” a runner. 
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By this time, if the mercury be idiing 
anywhere near the cipher, your hands 
feel like two blocks of ice, and are 
about as useful. Be comforted, how- 
ever, for the rest are with you, and re- 
lief is at hand. The boat is hove to, 
the sails slap and bang, and again you 
come to a standstill. The crew jump 
off, the girls roll out of their nest of 
buffalo robes, and with their backs to 
the biting wind, tell you between their 
chattering teeth how perfectly lovely it 
all is. Then all thrash their hands 
around to restore circulation, or in- 
dulge in little clog-dances—each and 
everyone according to his or her ability. 
It is only in exceedingly cold weather, 
with heavy winds, that ice-boating is 
accompanied by these discomforts, if I 
may call them such; and they are 
short-lived, for two minutes of unre- 
strained gymnastics on the ice will bring 
a glow to the body of anyone whose 
arteries contain the full complement of 
good blood. 

The only precaution necessary is in 
the matter of clothing. On the oc- 
casion above referred to, the members 
of the male sex were generally fitted 
out with big buckskin mittens, arctic 
overshoes, and heavy ulsters; one or 
two of the party even indulged in the 
luxury of two pairs of trousers. Our 
steersman also had on—he confessed 
with a candor that I could but admire 
all his underwear that was not in the 
wash. However, my readers will please 
bear in mind that his position (on the 
boat) is an elevated one, where he is 
raked fore and aft by the bitter wind. 
The girls were clad in extra heavy 
woolen wear, two pairs of mittens, and 
warm fur caps. 

Beaver Dam Lake affords excellent 
facilities for this thrilling sport, as in 
the winter good stiff winds usually pre- 
vail. This is the wind ice-boatmen 
whistle for, scorning the soft breezes 
that in the summer they court. The 
lake furnishes a course some sixteen 
miles in length, taken both ways, and 
its width admits of good, long tacks, 
though a triangular course is not pos- 
sible. The two or three large cracks in 
the lake, though a little dangerous to 
the unskilled navigator, only add zest 
to the sport when one sits in the box, 
confident of his pilot’s skill. These 
cracks are a regular feature of the lake 
each year, and their location is noted 
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at the beginning of the season, so that 
accidents should not arise from them. 

At this time of the year the lake is 
dotted in many places with the little 
box-like shanties of the perch and pick- 
erel fishermen. The surface of the lake 
around these shanties is thickly covered 
with set-lines, but, once safely outside 
their bounds, the pilot has only to keepa 
sharp lookout for cracks. 

There are about a dozen ice-boats, 
large and small, on Beaver Dam Lake, 
though some of them are so small as to 
hardly deserve the name. But there are 
several beauties which it is no boys’ play 
to handle On one of the early days of 
last year a party of ice-boatmen—inex- 
perienced, with the exception of the 
steersman—was cruising on the lake 
during a piping wind. The crew con- 
sisted of five men anda boy. In spite 
of their shifting to the runner-board, 
the boat persisted in lifting her runners 
from the ice in a frightful manner, dur- 
ing which time the pilot had practically 
no control over her. They were in 
proximity to one of the big cracks, and 
the men lost their wits as the boat con- 
tinued to careen and lurch in spite of 
the efforts of the man at the tiller. One 
by one they dropped off, at the risk of 
breaking their necks, until only the boy 
and the steersman were left. With this 
light ballast the boat was entirely uncon- 
trollable and lifted her runners high in 
the air like a frightened steed. By good 
luck the steersman kept her away from 
the crack, and sent her driving towards 
a bog, now frozen into hard ridges and 
hummocks. She flew before the wind at 
fearful speed, struck the edge of the bog 
with a shock, and floundered into it a 
hundred feet or more ; then the runners 
gave way. The sudden stop broke the 
stays and the mast snapped off short, 
burying the two hardy sailors beneath 
the folds of the big mainsail, where they 
lay, unhurt—to their own amazement. 

A great deal of exciting sport is fur- 
nished by the races that frequently take 
place between two or more of the larger 
boats. Last season I had the pleasure 
of participating in one of these races, 
and cannot do better than close this 
paper with an account of it. The con- 
testants were the Frost Giant and the 
Mist Maiden. Our boat, the Mist 
Maiden, though a trifle smaller than 
the Frost Giant, and with less sail- 
spread by a few feet, was the stiffer 
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boat of the two, and I was well satisfied 
to share her fate. The course was from 
a trestlework known as the eight-mile 
bridge, to the dam, and back, as the wind 
was favorable for high speed on the 
return trip, and it was desirable to make 
the trip up deliberately, in order to 
mark the bad places in the ice, and note 
the condition of the big cracks. Four 
sport-loving young women, with a keen 
eye to a good thing, put in a plea to act 
as ballast. Our rival’s crew was com- 
posed entirely of men, in view of which 
we were at first inclined to question the 
wisdom of accepting such gentle sailors; 
but so admirably did they behave that 
we had no cause to regret their presence. 

We beat up the lake, followed by a 
whole fleet of smaller boats and skaters, 
and one or two mounted on novel 
machines, viz., ice-bicycles, in which a 
runner is substituted for the front wheel, 
and the rear wheel is bound with a 
steel or iron rim, set with sharp teeth. 
At the first big crack the girls dis- 
embarked, and walked around it, on the 
shore. The remainder of the crew 
tested the ice, decided it safe (though 
not particularly so), and slowly pushed 
the Mist Maiden across it. The ice, 
probably an inch thick, cracked omi- 
nously under our weight, but sustained 
us. Our steersman surveyed the crack 
critically, having in mind the return 
trip. 

The wind gradually strengthened, and 
when we reached the bridge it was 
blowing a half-gale, and growing bit- 
terly cold. After thumping our hands 
until they were warm enough to be of 
some service, we tightened the MM/st 
Maiden’s stays until they were taut as 
fiddle-strings, re-arranged the robes in 
the box, tucked the girls in so snugly 
that they could not well have gotten 
out had they tried, and saw that every- 
thing was ship-shape. The smaller 
crafts and skaters had dropped far be- 
hind so as to be in at the finish, and we 
had a clear course with the exception of 
the set-lines and cracks. Both crews in 
readiness, we pushed off at exactly 
2:12. The big boom of the Mist 
Maiden swung forward until the brace 
was taut, and we were off. Both boats 
glided over the first few lengths slowly, 
owing to their heavy loads. In less 
than thirty seconds, however, the dark 
ice was sweeping by on either side, and 
the runners began to pound. The Frost 
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Giant got a little better start than we 
did, and the owner of the Mtst Maiden 
looked somewhat concerned. But our 
pilot was no novice, as he soon proved 
to our satisfaction. The /rost Giant, 
now a little ahead, put her helm hard 
down, and dashed athwart our bow, 
making for the opposite side of the 
lake, where the wind was strongest. 
Our pilot had evidently been waiting for 
this, because the J/tst Maiden clipped 
across the wake of her rival, and made 
straight for the point marking the turn 
in the lake, shortening the course two 
hundred yards at a slight sacrifice of 
wind. This maneuver put the two 
boats again abreast, and after rounding 
the point they closed in on each other. 
We were now dashing along at magnifi- 
cent speed, with the driving wind over 
our quarter. The girls sat in the box 
as quiet as mice, their eyes gleaming 
with excitement. Foramile or two the 
Mist Maiden and the Frost Giant drove 
along, almost abreast, and with scarcely 
twenty feet of ice between them. The 
crews hardly exchanged a word, and 
the silence was broken only by the 
whirring runners and the steady swish 
of their sharp iron heels. 

Now the /vrost Giant's larger spread 
of canvas began totell on her speed, and 
she drew slowly away from us, Our fair 
mascots’ faces were a picture when the 
Giant soon showed us a clean pair of 
heels, and we all felt a little dubious— 
all except, perhaps, our imperturbable 
skipper. It hardly seemed possible for 
any boat to improve on our terrific 
speed and hold together, yet the Frost 
Giant was certainly doing it. But soon 
the eyes of even our calm helmsman 
began to sparkle a little, and though the 
tiller shook and trembled in his hands 
from the rapid pounding of the runner 
beneath, he held the J/tst Marden 
straight to her course. 

Both boats skirted the first and second 
fields of set-lines on the same side, and 
we were compelled to drop in our rival’s 
wake. The first and second big cracks 
both boats crossed, close to the shore- 
line, on the same side, the Wzst Maiden 
still following the Frost Giant. Togain 
on her, then, swerve from the course 
and pass her, seemed quite hopeless. 
Though the little Mazden pounded 
along at a speed that would have taken 
our breath had it not been with the 
wind, the inexorable Gzan¢ continued to 


draw away from us. Now we rapidly 
neared the field of set-lines beyond which 
lay the last big crack—one mile from 
the dam, and the Wst Maiden in-the 
rear fully forty yards. The Frost Giant 
veered sharply to the left to make a long 
angle for the passage over the crack, 
shortening the run and clearing the set- 
lines. The Mzst Maiden shot straight 
ahead. The lookout turned around in 
frenzy and shouted, “ Set-lines! Swing 
her to port, quick. You can’t make the 
crack on the right !” 

But the skipper “never a word said 
he.” What was the matter with him? 
We looked upon the race as lost. A 
ery of derision went up from the /rost 
Giant. It was too late now, under the 
fearful speed, to make a sharp turn to 
the left ; to the right was no better, and 
the set-lines were almost underus. The 
only thing to do was to throw her up in 
the wind, at the risk of tearing off the 
runners. But still we sped straight 
ahead. The lookout danced in excite- 


“ment; the girls’ cheeks were pale, the 


rest of us were dumbfounded and help- 
less, and ingulfment in the crack, now 
hardly a hundred feet away, stared us in 
the face. Snap ! snap ! and two set-lines 
were gone to Davy Jones’s locker. 

“Set-lines! Set-lines !” again hoarsely 
screamed the lookout. 

“ Set-lines be .” If he finished the 
sentence the wild wind charitably wafted 
away the rest of the doughty helms- 
man’s words across the ice, where there 
were no gentle earsto hear. The look- 
out wheeled around in despair, now thor- 
oughly frightened, and cried, “ Heave 
her to! Heave her to, for God’s sake!” 

But on we went. Snap! snap! went 
the set-lines again, and with the impre- 
cations of the outraged fisherman faintly 





borne to our ears upon the wings of the - 


wind, we dashed straight for the crack. 
The thin black ice yawned before us. 
The girls screamed in fright and clung 
to the swaying boat, breathless. Then 
she struck. The thin ice bent beneath 
the blow as if to ingulf us, and the icy 
water jetted from a score of cracks. But 
before we could sink, the stanch little 
Mist Maiden had mounted the solid 
ice on the other side; then she dashed 
nobly down the straight course, and 
reached the dam fully thirty seconds be- 
fore the Frost Giant, and in just eleven 
minutes and thirty-two seconds from the 
time she left the eight-mile bridge. 
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told many and many a time over a 

fitful camp-fire when the cold winds 

came down from the mountains and 
bit at the uncovered flesh like a starving 
coyote. The children have shivered un- 
der the Navajo blankets as their dark- 
skinned and shrivelled-faced grand-dam 
told the story to the neighbors on a 
Sunday night, e’en though the pifion 
branches cracked merrily, the cheerful 
flame lighting up the little room, while 
the kettle sang gayly in the corner 
fireplace. Yea, even the elder people 
gathered closer while the ancient dame 
droned on ; and after, when they needs 
must go, they cast many a fearsome 
glance over their shoulders and were 
right glad when they were again safely 
intheir own homes. And the reason is 
(as everyone knows) that grewsome 
things are seen, and sounds which mor- 
tal ear may not abide are heard, by 
the luckless wight who goes too near 
the mountain-foot when the moon casts 
shadows across the quagmire. 

Now, this is the tale as it came to me 
from the lips of an ancient crone, whose 
dam had lived all her lifetime under 
the shadow of the White Woman, and 
whose sire was a Zufii brave. I know 

i the tale to be true, it comes straight 
from them who ought to know ; and so 
I teil it again as it was told to me. 

Many and many moons ago, sefior, 
before the pifions grew on the mesa 
yonder and before the little blue snake 
had cut a hole for the water down the 
cafion, there was a clear and pleasant 
lake, sefior, at the foot of Wahahlota, 


| is an old, old tale, and it has been 
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and the snow came down from the breast 
of the White Woman (for so means the 
name) when the sun was strong, and 
filled the lake and kept it cool; and 
there were fish in the waters, O sefior, 
and the deer and antelope came and 
drank at its tide; for this was long 
before the white man came and scared 
away the game with his bellowing guns. 

Now, the Zufiis were then a mighty 
people and owned the land for a week’s 
journey upon all sides, and they were 
blood-brothers with the great people 
who lived to the south and worshiped 
the same gods; and they had cities— 
oh, yes, they had many cities, and the 
greatest of them was on its bank of 
the lake. Of stone and brick was it 
builded, and so placed that the great cliff 
was at its back and at its front the 
lake, while at its eastern side the melt- 
ing snow came tumbling down the 
mountain-side, shouting and laughing 
for joy; but at the foot of the fall the 
water spread away and lost itself in the 


sands. For, be it known, O sefior, for- 


more than a thousand paces to the east 
lay a stretch of quicksand. On the 
western side my fathers builded a great 
wall of clay and stone—twenty feet high 
it was, and six men might walk side by 
side upon the top. From the overhang- 
ing arch of the cliff the wall was builded, 
and the other end lay against a great 
rock far out in the water of the lake. 
Wise were my fathers, sefior, and knew 
well the way to keep that they had. 
How got they to their flocks and 
fields of corn? Thus it was: In the 
wall they made a mighty gate of hewn 
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logs, so great that many men might not 
move it except they knew the secret 
of the gate; but, knowing that, a little 
child might swing iteasily. Now, it was 
by this gate that my fathers entered 
in and walked abroad ; and the water- 
spirits guarded well the lake, for they 
were friends with my father’s gods and 
loved my people. 

But there was another way. Across 
the sands there lay a track of solid 
ground; who found the way I know 
not, but there it was, and none but the 
high priest and one other knew the 
path, for it was death to him who told. 

And so it was that, because of the 
lake and the wall, the cliff and the 
quagmire, my fathers throve. And in 
the city was the great temple and the 
high priest, and in the temple was the 
tribal totem and the war-drum of the 
people. 

Now it was known to all men that 
naught could prevail against the place 
except the path be found across the 
sands, and there was a tradition that 
none could ever find the way except 
a woman showed it to him. And that 
this might never come to pass, no one 
but the high priest of the gods and one 
next in rank might hold the secret. 

For twice ten thousand moons the 
city prospered, and then there ruled a 
priest so wise and good that, as time 
went on, the ruling of the valley fell on 
him alone. Gentle he was and learned 
in ail things, and under his fostering 
care Zaxtia (for so was the city named) 
not alone, but likewise all the valley of 
the lake, became rich in flocks and herds 
and garnered grain. He it was that 
taught my fathers to better irrigate 
their maize and rye, and to card and 
spin the hair and wool of goats and 
sheep, and to weave garments from flax 
and wool ; also, he showed them how to 
paint their earthenware and osier bas- 
kets in many colors, and to beat the 
gold and silver from the hills into 
strange and curious shapes. Much else 
he taught, and his people loved and 
trusted him and made the gods glad 
with offerings ; and his name was Toxio. 

And so it was that Toxio ruled the 
people for many, many moons; and he 
was just and wise (in all things save 
one). And the gods smiled on the people 
until they became fat with riches and 
lazy withal, and so neglected the temple 
and the priests therein; and though 
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Toxio spoke often to them and said 
many words of warning, they would not 
listen, and at the last grew insolent. Ah, 
woe is me! For, after a time, the gods 
got angry, and took vengeance upon 
their wickedness after their manner. 
Now, the wise priest had a daughter, 
and, his wife being dead, he made much 
of the girl; and well he might, for, of a 
truth, sefior, she was fair to see. Tall 
and slender as the leafless reed she was, 
with eyes like a starless night and hair 
that hid her from the view when she 
but loosed the silver band which kept 
it. Her cheek was round and tinted 
like a peach at picking-time, and the 
beauty of her form might not be matched 
in all the valley. Light of foot as the 
mountain-panther, and wise she was as 
the basking snake which knows all 
things. Her father loved her as the 
apple of his eye, and he taught her all 
the lore which had come down to him 
from his forefathers and the mighty 
priests of Anahuac: how to heal a gap- 


‘ing wound and to stop the poison of the 


great brown snake before it turned the 
blood to vinegar ; how to read the stars, 
and the speech of all the tribes around 
—these things, and many more, he 
taught her. And so fond of knowledge 
was she that she sat all day within the 
temple and cared not for the sports or 
loves of youth, and the people looked 
upon her as upon one sanctified. 

Now, all this the gods knew, so at 
last they smote the good priest with 
madness; and because his daughter 
pressed him sore he told her the secret 
of the path, and it was in this wise, 
sefior, that the good priest came under 
the ban for love of woman, howbeit she 
was of his own flesh and bone. 

Beyond the mountain northward there 
dwelt a fierce and warlike tribe of men. 
Great in the field and chase were they, 
but they built no cities and raised no 
flocks nor grain. Between them and 
my fathers was a bitter feud, but they 
could not prevail against the valley nor 
the city by the lake because of the walls 
and the skill of my fathers. Neverthe- 
less, they waited, hoping that a time 
might come when these things could not 
avail, for they coveted much the riches 
of the valley. Once when Mataloota 
(the daughter of the priest) was afield in 
search of herbs upon the mountain, she 
found a man sore wounded bya mighty 
bear which he had slain, and when she 
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looked she saw he was a stalwart 
youth and strong. So she brought 
water and quenched his thirst, and after- 
wards bound up his wounds with healing 
leaves and gave him food (all this, sefior, 
though well she knew he was her deadly 
enemy); and when he had revived, they 
talked together, and each found joy in 
the other, so that when the maid must 
needs return, the youth looked long 
after her, and she had promised to come 
again and meet with him upon the 
mountain. And so it happed that 
many times they met together, and a 
great love grew in their hearts each 
for the other. Lakanoo pled with the 
maid to go with him across the mount- 
ain, but she would not, and said that 
he should join her father’s tribe instead. 
This he could not do, because Lakanoo 
was the only son of his tribal chief, and 
his father was grown old and soon must 
cross the spider-web bridge and leave 
his son torule. Therefore, though the 
youth loved and was honest in his love, 
yet he might not leave his kith and kin 
and join with her, lest war be caused, 
and this he would not, for,. loving the 
maid, his heart yearned towards her 
people. 

Now, sitting once within his father’s 
tent, Lakanoo heard it said that if the 
quagmire could be crossed the city of 
the lake would fall, and also that there 
was a way that noman knew. And so 
he now beguiled the maid to find the 
way that he might come to her, and 
the maid forgot the wisdom of the gods 
which she had learned, and overcame 
her father, Toxio; and when she knew 
the path, straight showed it to Lakanoo. 
And the wrath of the gods and the 
shadow of woe was spread above the 
temple and the City of Peace, though 
none might see it. And the maid 
thought only of her lover and the com- 
fort of his arms, and the youth thought 
only of the maid and how, when he was 
chief, he would make friends of both the 
tribes. And the ancient priest hought 
only of his daughter and his people, and 
forgot the prophecy and that he had 
transgressed the law. Of a surety, 
sefior, the wisdom of man is buta riven 
stick to lean upon, and none may say 
what shall fall upon the morrow. 

It was in the early summer when 
Mataloota told unto Lakanoo the way 
across the sand, and oftentimes they 
met, for the end of the path fell close 


beneath the temple wall, and all the 
men were in the fields planting and 
working in the corn and rye. And as 
time went on, Lakanoo came more 
boldly and covered not his goings and 
comings as a wise man should, so that 
certain in his tribe watched, for they 
wondered whither he went so oft; but 
when they had followed him upon the 
mountain they ceased to wonder and 
were ashamed, for they thought that he 
prayed to the gods which all men knew 
dwelt on the mountain-top, and so they 
troubled no more—all excepting one, 
who believed not in such tales, and his 
name was Maeu. A chief he was, cun- 
ning and bold, bloodthirsty and crafty 
as a cat of the hills; and he was next in 
rank to Lakanoo, and therefore hated 
him and ever sought his hurt. There- 
fore he followed the youth and watched 
him close, until he saw the young chief 
pass the shoulder of the hill and 
climb down towards the valley of the 
lake ; and when he had seen this his 
heart was glad, for he already smelled 
blood in the air and dreamed of 
slaughter, knowing well that naught but 
harm could pass between his tribe and 
those below. And when he was certain 
that Lakanoo had gone into the valley, 
he also followed, even as the blue snake 
crawls through the tangled grass, and 
saw the young chief standing on the 
edge of the great quagmire, for it was 
not yet night ; so Maeu lay behind a 
rock and waited, for in his cunning 
mind he almost knew that Lakanoo had 
the way. And when darkness had come 
and he saw the young man go bravely 
out upon the shimmering sand, he 
laughed with joy tothink of what would 
come thereby. 

Maeu was brave, sefior. The boldest 
warrior in his tribe was not more bold 
than he, and so he followed close behind 
his chief; prone on his belly like the 
snake he was. Out and ever out towards 
the quiet water he went, even though he 
knew that death was at his side and in 
his front. Ever closer behind the youth 
he went, though he heard the gurgles 
and chuckles of the demons under the 
sand, who were waiting to pull him 
down ; though he could see the great 
brown quagmire tremble and shake with 
the hope that he should miss the path ; 
though he knew that, should his chief 
but turn his head, no mortal force could 
save his life, for Lakanoo more than 
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matched him on the solid ground, and 
here he could not stand. Oh, it was a 
brave deed, sefior, and most bravely 
done. And his heart swelled with pride 
when at last he knew that solid ground 
was reached, and he stood beside the 
temple, and forthe first time knew what 
brought Lakanoo there. 

Long did the youth and maid sit close 
together on the lower step of the temple 
and talk of love, little dreaming that 
behind them in the darkness glowered 
the face of one consumed with hate. 

After a time Lakanoo rose to go, and 
the maid bade him farewell and slipped 
away into the temple through a private 
gate. The young chief stood awhile 
musing, as one who thought of pleasant 
things, and then turned him to the path. 
Maeu, the blue snake, followed close 
behind and marked with care the turn- 
ings of the way, for even then he had 
formed a plan to overthrow his chief 
and with him the fair city of the 
lake. ; 

Slowly Lakanoo went his way, for the 
road was narrow and filled with many 
turnings. Once he missed his footing 
and sank knee-deep in the treacherous 
sand, and once the snake that crawled 
behind thrust his arm beneath the sand 
and felt the demon tug at it with 
smothered laughter ; but in the end the 
two came safely to the rock, and Maeu 
laid him down to rest awhile, and to fix 
the way upon his mind. Then aftera 
time he followed Lakanoo homeward, 
filled with hope of power yet to come. 

O, sefior, hast thou not ever seen that 
’mongst all tribes of men there are ever 
parties twain? Each hath a leader, 
and each hath counter-wishes to the 
other. The stronger most times rule, 
but the weaker chafe and wrangle ever. 
Thus it was among the tribe of Maeu 
and Lakanoo. The old chief held the 
tribe together, for he was wise and 
brave ; but now he fast grew old, and 
many thought Lakanoo too untried and 
young to rule, and these Maeu drew to 
him and told them secretly of his knowl- 
edge of the path, and promised much to 
them in honor and in wealth if they 
would side with him and help him take 
the city. And ever ashe talked he told 


them not to let the plan be known, lest 
the young chief warn my fathers and it 
come to naught; and they were glad, 
and almost half the tribe of fighting 
men came to him. 


Woe is me! 
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And now the harvest-time was come, 
and my people garnered in the grain 
and counted the flocks of sheep and 
goats, and they were many. And it 
was the custom of the people to lay 
aside their hoes and spades, to cease 
from spinning cloth, and for a space to 
hold a feast at harvest-time ; and the 
youths and maids clothed themselves in 
their best and did honor to the gods, 
for my people were a gentle folk, and 
though they loved the gods, they killed 
no man in their praise, but rather lambs 
and kids, for so had Toxio taught. 

This, Maeu knew right well, and so he 
laid his plan. When all were gatherea 
to the city, and the guards upon the 
wall were watching only what was at 
the temple gates, he thought to slip 
amongst the crowd unseen, and so to 
gain the gates, which if he might, he 
would cast back and so admit his 
bloody tribe and slay unhindered ; for 
he knew that it was not lawful for 
the city folk to carry arms when the 
priests came forth to march about the 
streets, and the guards were few, for 
many harvests had gone by since war 
of any kind had been within the valley. 
And once he crossed the sands, and 
spent the night under the friendly 
porch of a ruined house close by the 
gates, that he might watch the guards 
and find the secret of the gates; and 
for his pains he saw them press upon a 
lever near the gates and raise them so 
the hinges were loosed, and swing them 
wide with ease ; and then he passed out 
with the busy crowd, who hardly 
noticed, or if they did, set him down 
as a wandering Mexican shepherd, and 
thought it no wrong that he should be 
among them. And when he was beyond 
the town he turned him to the mountain, 
and noted well the way and how to 
come again and bring armed men, that 
they should not be seen; for well he 
knew that should he be once found 
within the city, or his warriors in the 
country round about, no hope was there 
of life for him. Traitors and spies had 
ever found « grave among the demons 
of the sands, in Zaxtia, and he had no 
mind to lay his bones in such a place. 

And so the days went by, and Toxio 
called the harvest-feast. High on the 
topmost terrace of the temple stood the 
priest; and thrice he blew a sound- 
ing note upon the great conch-shell, 
and thrice he waved his arms aloft, 
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calling upon the gods to bless the town 
and all within it; and then he prayed. throng of maids, each dressed in white 
And the people below shouted tillthe and girt about with silver belts, and on 


echo came back across the lake like the 


mercy, O Quetsal, great god of might!” 
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Now from the temple came forth a 
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her head a wreath of yellow flowers. 
sound of battle: “Oaho! Oaho! Have In her hands each held a basket: full 
of flax mingled with rye and mountain- 
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wheat. And as they marched, the 
people fell away and gave them room ; 
and when the people cried “Oaho! 
Oaho! mighty is Quetsal, none so great 
ashe!” the maidens cast the mingled 


SEE, I COME!” 
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(PD. 356.) 


flax and grain among them, and sang in 
joy the praise of the great god of Peace. 

And as they sang, the people shouted, 
“ Oaho! Oaho!” and the priests smote 
on their shields and drums. 














THE PASSING OF ZAXTIA. 


Now Mataloota led the maids and 
sang full merrily; for well she knew 
that he whom she loved was in the 
crowd, for she had found and carried 
to the temple gate a priestly gown, 
which he had donned, and he had min- 
gled with the harvest-feast that morn. 

And now the time for sacrifice was 
come. Up the circling path that reached 
the temple top the maidens climbed and 
sang ; the black-robed priests came after, 
beating on the drums; and at the top 
Toxio stood, his arms outstretched to- 
wards the north, chanting a prayer. 

The people gathered at the temple wall, 
silent and filled with awe, for as they 
looked, lo! a great black cloud drifted 
o’er the mountain top and hid the sun. 
Then on a sudden came a shrill cry 
from a watchman at the gates. Then 
came a messenger whose head was 
well-nigh split in twain, crying, “ The 
Mahuas have the gates,” and fell down 
dead. Now, Lakanoohad judged it best 
to keep his arms beneath the garment 
that he wore, and when he heard this 
cry he knew that Maeu had betrayed 
him, and determined so to die that all 
might know his worth. 

Now, sefior, there were in the city by 
the lake many priests and others from 
the valley, who had come to help in the 
harvest-feast ; therefore, when Lakanoo 
called aloud for all to arm and follow 
him, it was not deemed strange, for each 
thought that he was of another place, 
and none suspected that he was an alien 
and a stranger. It is ever thus, O sefior, 
that when danger is at hand men flock 
about one who is cool and brave; so 
that in a little time Lakanoo had a 
goodly following of stout youths and 
well-fed priests, each armed with that 
which he could find. Meantime, the 
guards fought well, and even though 
the gates were won, Maeu found it no 
easy matter to gain the streets. 

On the temple top the great snake- 
skin drum of war was booming forth the 
warning call, and the old and weak 
were flocking in at the temple deor. 
Lakanoo and his band made haste to- 
wards the gates, while from every side 
came rushing the sturdy citizens armed 
with bow and spear, with knife and 
shield, each eager for the fray. Lakanoo 
girt his priestly garb about his loins, 
and then bethought him that those 
among the foe who knew him well 
might call upon him in the fray, and 
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so destroy his strength; theretore, he 
daubed his face with clay, and wrapped 
about his head the priestly girdle. The 
weapons that he had werea great sword 
of wood set on its edge with jagged 
lumps of mountain-glass, and a keen 
knife such as the priests use when they 
sacrifice. But many there were who 
had not even these, but only reaping- 
hooks and hoes of stone, though some 
had spears and shields, while others had 
bows of palm-wood, and cotton coats 
so made that they would turn an arrow, 
or even a stout sword-stroke. 

So in a little time they came hard by 
the gates and saw the guards give way 
and flee, while through the streets came 
rushing fiercely on, slaying as they 
came, the Mahua warriors led by Maeu. 

The priests set up a chant to Quetsal, 
and the people screamed their cries of 
war and followed close behind their 
leader, though they knew him not; 
and ever the great black cloud came 
down over the mountain until it hid the 
temple top in darkness, though the call 
of Toxio and the peal of the great drum 
came to the ears of those below like the 
cries of storm-birds and the roll of far- 
away thunder. 

The streets of Zaxtia were dark and 
narrow and the foes were many. Maeu 
had failed to gain the great square as he 
had thought to do; therefore, although 
surprised, the people of the lake were 
still a dangerous enemy to face. La- 
kanoo sent some youths to call upon 
them which were within to throw down 
stones and heavy jars of clay from off 
the roofs, and so annoy the foe; and 
others he set to block the alleys which 
led away into the town; but with his 
band of priests, he stood between the 
temple and the gate. So presently Maeu 
found himself assailed on every side, 
and thought to kill the priests in front 
and so find room, for this he deemed 
might easily be done. 

Now, Maeu was brave, but he was 
also cunning, and he therefore sent 
others to the fray, having it in his mind 
that, could he gain the temple where 
the women were, he could gain the 
town. This, also, he had in mind: 
twice had he seen the maid who brought 
this woe upon the town, and it seemed 
to him that she was fair and worth 
some pains to gain; and as he knew the 
way across the sands, he thought to bear 
her away. So, while his warriors ran 
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upon the priests, he cast about to find 
a passage; but the way was stopped. 
Meantime, a score of them that were 
before fell on the priests with mighty 
blows and war-cries shrill and high. 
Lakanoo swung his sword aloft and 
smote the first that came, and so he 


served the next, and then the priests- 


fell to, and the Mahuas found their 
match. Back and forth they surged, 
and the boys upon the housetops 
rained down rocks, while the bowmen 
in the alleys plied arrow and lance. 

Lakanoo was ever at the front, deal- 
ing such blows that many thought him 
more than man, and some called out 
that Quetsal led the priests ; and these 
fought well, but lack of work and priest- 
ly fare are not good things for them who 
war with men ; therefore they wearied, 
and little by little fell away. 

And now Maeu saw his chance. 
There stood, hard by, a ruined house, 
and as the fight surged by, Maeu drew 
three stout warriors with him and stole 


through it into the open way beyond,° 


and so passed the crowd of fighting 
men and gained the edge of the great 
square upon which the temple stood. 

Maeu knew that he might not enter 
the temple with so small a following, for 
in it were priests and old men enough 
to destroy him. Therefore, he cast 
about him for a disguise, and seeing not 
far away a dead priest who had been 
slain by a stray arrow, he hid behind a 
corner unseen by anyone and took his 
tobe and hood. 

Wrapped in these, he came boldly 
back to his fellows and spake unto them 
in this wise: “ Oh, warriors of the Ma- 
huas, behold we have passed the gate 
and the men who stand against us ; now, 
therefore, if we but win the temple, in 
which are but old men and shavelings, 
we shall have won all. I go within. 
Be thou ready to come at my call, for it 
is in my mind to kill the high priest— 
him they call Toxio—and when I have 
done this the rest is easy. Stay thou 
unseen at the temple gate and come 
quickly. 

Then, hiding his weapons under his 
priestly cloak, he joined the people and 
entered in at the gate. The great black 
cloud which hung over the mountain 
and covered the temple top like a funer- 
al pall split its length and turned red, 
while a long zigzag flash of lightning, 
followed by a peal of thunder, caused 
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the stream of people to stop and tremble, 
and showed Toxio standing aloft, pray- 
ing fast to the gods, as the wily Maeu 
gained the gate and started up the way. 
And following the peal came shouts and 
noise of battle. Quickly the chief 
passed up the stairway, and now he 
came upon a little platform near the 
top and saw here the maidens, still 
dressed in white, singing and praying to 
Quetsal, led by the high priest’s daugh- 
ter. And it came to him that it would 
be well to bear off the maid. 

Now, Maeu knew little of the speech 
of the people of the lake, and, beckon- 
ing to Mataloota, therefore, he waited 
on the stair; and she, thinking that he 
was sent from her father, went to him. 
When Maeu saw that the maid came, 
he turned and walked swiftly down 
the stair, casting many a backward 
glance to see that Mataloota followed, 
for he thought him of the little gate on 
the edge of the morass, and it came to, 
him that he might carry the maid across 
the sands and bring back a score of 
fighting men, and so take the temple. 
But it so happened that there were 
other priests than Toxio in the temple, 
and two of these saw the strange man 
clothed: in priestly garments and fol- 
lowed by the girl, and deemed it a curi- 
ous thing ; so therefore, they watched. 

Now, oh sefior, they that fought 
against the warriors of Maeu in the 
streets of the city were weary and many 
were slain, and though Lakanoo had 
done mighty deeds, still his single 
strength might not avail, and, little by 
little, the people of the lake were driven 
toward the temple gate; and just as 
Maeu had reached the bottom stair and 
turned him towards the little gate, La- 
kanoo and his band of priests and 
town folk were forced into the great 
square before the temple. Now, the 
priests had well and nobly fought, but 
when they saw the gates of refuge be- 
fore them they lost heart, and one cried 
out, “Away! away tothe temple! All 
is lost!” And when the others heard, 
they fled. The three stout warriors 
who had come before with Maeu had 
pressed close up to the gateway, doing 
no harm, for they deemed it best to 
keep themselves fresh against the time 
that Maeu called, but the Mahuas who 
were in the front came hard after the 
priests, shouting with joy, for they 
thought the city won. 
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Lakanoo saw his following fall away, 
and aiming a mighty blow at a great 
Mahua who had pressed him hard, 
smote through head-dress and shield 
clean to the shoulder-joint ; and then, 
turning, followed those who fled, calling 
upon them to turn again like men. The 
crowd about the gate was dense, and so 
it was that many heard his voice and 
took heart again. And the fight waxed 
hot, though ever the Mahuas gained 
ground, and when Maeu had reached 
the little gate, Lakanoo and a few 
strong priests were all that stood be- 
tween the temple and their foes. 

Old Toxio saw that the town was lost 
and, seizing a great spear, came down 
from the altar with a few that were 
with him, leaving only one to beat the 
drum of brown snakeskin. He thought 
his presence might cheer the men who 
fought for Zaxtia. 

Over the top of Wahahlota the black 
clouds rolled, and in the city those who 
fought might hardly tell their friends 
from foes, so dark it was; but the two 
priests followed Maeu, and at the gate 
saw him seize the maid and cast aside the 
bar. Therefore, these fell on him, and, 
though they were unarmed, he found he 
could not hold the maid before and called 
his war-cry; so the three he left behind 
came running to his aid, smiting at all 
who barred the way. Straight to the 
little gate they ran and smote the priests 
that they died, and Maeu caught up the 
maid and fled with her through the 
gate, leaving his men to hold the way. 
But as he went, she screamed with fear, 
so that her voice rang high above the 
shouts and sounds of blows: “ Laka- 
noo! Lakanoo!” 

And he who listened ever for her 
voice, heard and left those who held the 
pass, and ran like one distraught across 
the court. He saw a crowd of strug- 
gling men at the. little gate, and, 
bursting through them, struck down the 
foremost Mahua. The others turned 
to meet him as he came, and one he 
thrust at with his spear so that it came 
out through his back and might not be 
regained. The other grasped him, but 
a priest thrust deep into his back with a 
sacrificial knife, and the way was clear. 

Out upon the sands Lakanoo sped, 
bearing only his sword of wood set thick 
with mountain-glass, and as he went he 
cast aside his priestly garment that he 
might ryn the swifter. Then he saw 


the Mahua far out on the way with the 
maid upon his shoulder, and on the 
farther side he saw a band of his 
own people and knew that all was lost. 
Nevertheless, he also crossed the solid 
ground, and ran swiftly towards Maeu. 

Maeu could not go fast, for the maiden 
struggled much, and he knew not the 
way over-well; so, therefore, Lakanoo 
gained upon him and would have over- 
taken him but that he slipped and fell, 
thrusting his leg far down into the 
treacherous sands. This Mataloota saw, 
and deeming that her lover could not 
rescue her, she cast about for means to 
free herself. 

She lay across Maeu’s shoulder and 
her right arm hung over his back; and, 
as she thought, she felt the handle of a 
copper knife which he carried in his 
girdle. This she seized and drove the 
blade deep in his brawny back beneath 
his shoulder. The great chief staggered 
like a man drunken on mescal, pitched 
forward like a smitten ox, and cast the 
maid from him. On the path she fell, 
but Maeu missed the solid ground and 
fell upon the sand. The wound he had 
was mortal, but he might not die 
at once; and so the demons laughed 
and gurgled as they drew him down and 
down. Though he yelled with fear and 
called upon his people and his gods, the 
one could not come to him for they 
knew not the way, and the other dare 
not lest Quetsal be enraged and cast 
them out. And this the demons knew, 
and drew him ever down. 

Now, sefior, in the fight Lakanoo had 
slain many, but he himself had not es- 
caped unharmed, for at the temple-gate 
a mighty Mahua, whom he slew, had 
smitten him across the brow, and a 
spent arrow from the street had en- 
tered at his side; and though he had 
thought little of these wounds, the loss 
of blood and steady toil had well-nigh 
sapped his strength. Nevertheless, when 
he saw Maeu fall, he made what speed 
he might and soon had passed the sands 
to where the maiden lay, for when she 
fell she struck upon her head, and so, 
for a time, was without knowledge. 

When Lakanoo left the gate, old Toxio 
had reached the court, and, seeing that 
for a time the great gate was safe, he 
hastened to the crowd that jammed 
about the little gate and seemed to be 
holding it against the foe. And when 
he had come nigh, they told him that . 
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two Mahuas had broke through and car- 
ried off his daughter, for many had not 
seen Lakanoo throw aside the priestly 
garment, and thought that both were 
foes. Now came the prophecy to the 
high priest’s mind, and he groaned 
aloud; nevertheless, girding his robe 
about him and with the great spear in 
his hand, he also passed the little gate 
and strode out upon the sand, so that 
when Mataloota stabbed Maeu he saw 
him fall and also saw Lakanoo running 
toward the maid. Thinking that La- 
kanoo would bear away his daughter, 
Toxio called his next in kin to follow, 
and, knowing well the way, sped out, so 
that when Lakanoo came to where the 
maiden lay, Toxio was close at hand. 

Lakanoo stooped to lift the maid, but 
a faintness came upon him and he could 
not; therefore he stood erect, stagger- 
ing; and as he raised himself, he heard 
the old priest call, and turned to meet 
him, casting aloft his mighty sword, for 
he knew not who he was. 


When Toxio saw him do this thing, 


he paused an instant; then, witha cry of 
rage and hate, he bent him forward and 
hurled the great spear. Straight and 
true it went, and the copper blade passed 
through Lakanoo’s breast-bone, cutting 
a woesome gash, but stopped not. Sheer 
through his shoulder-bones it went and 
stood a hand’s breadth from his back. 
Lakanoo stood an instant like a 
wounded buck at bay; then he turned 
half round with the spear-shaft sticking 
from his breast, heaved his good sword 
far out upon the sands and sank back- 
wards with the death-yell on his lips. 
And as he fell there came a great cry 
from the temple; the war-drum ceased 
to beat, and on the temple top appeared 
the white-robed maidens screaming with 
fear, and after them Toxio saw a band of 
Mahuas and knew the end was come. 
The warriors at the mountain-foot had 
seen these things, and now that Toxio 
stooped to raise his daughter, they let fly 
a score of glass-tipped arrows at the old 
priest, many of which found their mark. 
He fell across the maid, but struggled 
to his feet and stood swaying, with his 
hands aloft, calling on Quetsal for aid 
and revenge. As the barbed shafts 
drank his blood, he loosed the totem 
from his breast and threw it to the de- 
mons of the sands. Then as his knees 
bent under him, he pitched headlong 
and found his grave. Ah, woe is me! 
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All this while the black cloud hung 
over the mountain and the city, and the 
air was still andsodden. When the old 
priest called upon his gods, the sound 
awoke the senseless maid and she saw 
his death and likewise saw her lover's 
body go slowly down into the sand. Be- 
sides all these, she saw the priests hurled 
from the temple top and heard the 
screams of fear as her white-robed sis- 
ters fell before the knife and spear. 

Turning with intent to flee to the 
mountain-side, she saw her way hemmed 
in by many foes. No hope of life had 
she, and when she thought, she had no 
wish for life. On the path lay the cop- 
per knife that slew the Mahua chief, 
and this the maid caught up and drove to 
the hilt beneath her rounded breast, call- 
ing shrilly out, as one who sees a vision : 
“Lakanoo! See, I come! I come!” 

And even as she cried the black cloud 
split in twain ; down from the mountain 
came a rumbling sound followed by a 
noise louder than thunder makes; the 
earth shook to and fro, and prone upon 
the city fell the cliff, burying it deep 
with stone and earth. The water in the 
Lake of Peace ran back, leaving the city 
far, and then came in a mighty wave 
over the sand and far up the mountain- 
side. The Mahuas sought to flee, but 
the rocking ground and falling rocks 
prevented, so that they died, and no 
man save the watcher on the mountain- 
side escaped. Then thecloud burst, and 
for many hours the flood came down. 
Three times the earth rocked, and when 
at last the storm of death was done no 
trace of Zaxtia or those who dwelt in 
the City of Peace was left. And, then, 
in time, the blue snake cut his hole to 
yonder cafion and the waters of the 
lake broke through. Even now you 
may see the print they left. 

And so the prophecy came true, and 
the gods revenged themselves, and of all 
the wonders in the valley of the lake 
there are to-day only the great quagmire 
and the little stream that loses itselt 
within the sands. And now you know, 
O sefior, why the people love not to go 
too near the mountain - foot when the 
moon casts shadows across the quick- 
sand, and why it is that fearsome sounds 
are heard far out upon the sands. La- 
kanoo shouts his death - yell; the old 
priest curses, and his fair young daugh- 
ter cries to her lover for help that may 
not come. 


























A TRAMP ON SNOW-SHOES. 


By Nomad. 





O nature belongs 
the credit of 
having invented 


the snowshoe. 
Just how long 
ago matters not, 
but at some re- 
mote period cli- 
matic changes 
wrought won- 
ders in the 
region which 
constitutes our 
north. In vast 
areas, once 
steamy beneath a fervid sun and green 
with rank vegetation, seasons of severe 
cold with heavy snowfalls prevailed. 
Under the altered conditions many of 
the old forms of animal life fared badly, 
for their choice lay between perishing 
outright, or adapting themselves to the 
stern rule of a new climate. Some 
yielded, others braved it out. 

To many quadrupeds deep, long- 
lasting snow was a serious inconven- 
ience, if not worse; they could but 
dumbly appeal to Mother Nature. That 
broad-hearted, wonderfully resourceful 
old lady set to work to at least ease 
matters. While she lost many of her 
interesting children, she certainly saved 
some, for she evolved the snowshoe. 

If given a fair chance, Nature can 
meet almost any emergency. Creatures 
most in need of her assistance receive 
most of it. If the creatures are neces- 
sary for her great plan, and the plan is 
against the chances of the creatures of 
any given type, she wisely alters the 
type more or less rapidly. If the 
creatures are not absolutely necessary 
for the perfection of the grand plan, 
they are left to perish after completing 
their more or less important parts of 
the work. 

The feet of northern creatures show 
how Nature worked to adapt certain 
species to conditions in which snow was 
an important factor. Beast and bird, 
great and small, have something of her 
snowshoe device—each enough for its 
needs. Ina mild climate the snowshoe 
foot might frequently be a serious 





drawback—in the north, it is an 
absolute necessity. Hence we find it 
in various forms upon all northern 
creatures. White bear, musk-ox, rein- 
deer, lynx, fox, hare and ptarmigan are 
notable examples. That curious cat, 
the snow leopard, too, is beautifully 
equipped for its snowy ranges. 

As savage man had plenty of opportu- 
nities for observing Nature’s snowshoe 
device, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that he borrowed the idea from the 
creatures he pursued for food. The 
ancient hunter may have been foggy in 
the matters of electricity, good govern- 
ment, etc.; but he wasa keen observer, 
and very alert where any labor-saving 
or stomach-filling scheme was up for 
discussion. The sight of a hare run- 
ning easily and swiftly over deep snow, 
must have been at least interesting to.a 
man who desired first to catch that hare. 
A glance at the animal’s broad, hairy 
feet, was enough to suggest that some- 
thing sufficiently broad and light 
attached to a man’s feet might enable 
him to easily travel over the same 
troublesome snow. For this purpose 
nothing could be better than the snow- 
shoe and snowskate, or ski, of to-day. 
The former with its light, elastic frame 
of tough wood, and cleverly arranged 
netting, will not only support a man 
upon all kinds of snow, but it will 
not collect and hold an increasing bur- 
den of snow at every stride, except 
under conditions which are most un- 
usual during a northern winter. 

The netted shoe is the product of the 
forest, and like the birch canoe, it is the 
very best thing ever invented for its 
purpose, if used under conditions 
similar to those which brought about 
its production. 

The snowskate, or ski, is better 
adapted to an unforested, or partially 
forested, hilly country, the great length 
of the ski making it an awkward affair 
in thick woods. 

The shape of the netted shoe varies 
in different parts of the country, but 
the principle of construction is always 
the samie. In the lumber country the 
wooden frames are frequently oval, 
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with no turn-up in front; others are al- 
most round, like barrel hoops; others 
in form resemble the kite known as the 
‘*bow-kite,” while a well-known shape 
has narrowed, almost square toes, 
turned up a few inches, the two ends of 
the bent frame uniting in a long 
tail behind. These are the handsomest 
shoes, they are also excellent for use, 
and are the most popular among the 
many snowshoe clubs of the northern 
States and of Canada. 

Many people appear to think that the 
art of walking upon snowshoes is a 
mysterious accomplishment to be at- 
tained by but a favored few, and that 
masters of the art, like great skaters, 
can move about freely and gracefully, 
and as easily as a city dandy can 
traverse a smooth walk. This impres- 
sion is hardly correct. 

Snowshoes, at best, are unhandy 
things, and the use of them is bound to 
be laborious. It is quite true that 
many men and women are very skillful 
on the shoes, and can cover long dis- 
tances on them, but this is a result of 
much practice. The most enthusiastic 
snowshoer would hardly claim to be 
able to walk as well on the shoes as he 
could in ordinary footgear on a country 
road. The shoes, too, except when 
there is a crust, sink much deeper in 
the snow than a novice is apt to expect. 

A glance at the records for short-dis- 
‘tance snowshoe racing will probably 
give rise to an idea that the shoes 
must be light, fleet, airy things, but it 
must be remembered that the racing 
shoe is a very narrow, fragile affair, 
built and used solely for short dashes, 
and utterly useless for actual tramping. 

Another idea, often used by writers, 
is that if a novice on shoes happens to 
fall in deep snow, he is unable to regain 
his perpendicular without assistance. I 
do not know how or where this idea orig- 
inated, but I have never seen a novice in 
such an unfortunate predicament and I 
can see no reason for such a belief. I 
have seen novices who were as clumsy 
as cows, and I have myself tumbled 
more than once, but never noticed any 
unusual difficulty about getting up 
again. Nor do snowshoers straddle in 
walking, as too often depicted by art- 
ists. The snowshoe step has more of 
the up and down action of slow ped- 
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aling upona bicycle. Theshoe is slightly 
raised and carried partly over and ahead 
of its fellow, and when the step is com- 
pleted the swell of the centre of the 
frame of the rear shoe lies close in the 
inward curve of the. hinder part of the 
frame of the leading shoe, the track 
left looking like a double one to inex- 
perienced eyes. 

One’s first long tramp on shoes will be 
remembered for many a moon. Muscles 
unaccustomed to the snowshoe step 
soon tire, and sooner or later become so 
sore that the novice suffers greatly. 
The novice at first will pay little 
attention to the small opening in each 
shoe in which the toe of the moccasin 
plays at every stride. In time he will 
become interested in those two open- 
ings, and they are apt to eventually 
drive every other idea from the mind. 
There is no getting away from them— 
the poor unseasoned toes must touch just 
so at every step, and when the holes 
get to feel as though they were bound 
with red-hot wire with a few loose ends 
here and there, the novice will under- 
stand what the Habitant meant by his 
mal de racquet. 

In the old days, when in the big 
woods, we used to swear at the bare 
idea of the first trip on the shoes. But 
deep snow will stop any man without 
them, and the shoes had to be used 
every day. Fortunately, it is possible 
to tramp the soreness out of one’s 
muscles—in a few days, and this the 
shoer must do. 

Snowshoes are a necessity in many 
places, a convenience in others, and a 
great aid to winter sport and pastime 
wherever the snowfall is sufficiently 
great to warrant their use. Many a 
small inland town would be a dreary 
abiding-place indeed, were it not for 
the shoes, the day and night tramps, and 
the merry frolics they render possible. 

When the snow is piled to the fence- 
tops, when roads are blocked and when 
ordinary walking exercise is impossible, 
then the enthusiastic shoer is in his ele- 
ment. He dons a cold-defying garb— 


heavy woolen underwear, a sweater per- 
haps, the light but warm knickers and 
coat, made of fine blanket; a pair of 
long, heavy woolen stockings, two or 
three pairs of socks, moccasins, sash, 
mittens, woolen toque and snowshoes, 
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and he is ready for a tramp which will 
make his blood stir in earnest. The 
wind may rage against him, the snow 
powder him from head to foot, the frost 
nip at his cheeks and nose and make icy 
pendants upon mustache and beard, 
but inside his woolen armor he is safe 
and comfortable. 

Over the white-burdened fields, 
climbing great, gleaming ascents, slid- 
ing down trackless slopes, he goes, till 
his eyes gleam with pure delight and 
his heart leaps in response to the magic 
of God’s glorious oxygen. This sort of 
out-door exercise is good for any sound 
man who has real blood in his veins, 
and the work it entails is always 
enough to tax the muscles moderately, 
while it may be made as severe as the 
shoer may desire. It is play, and any 
form of exercise which still continues 
to be play is apt to be beneficial. 

But shoeing can be made to closely 
resemble the hardest kind of work. I 
need not look back very far to see a 
gigantic figure (he was six feet two, and 
scaled 230 pounds) dashing through a 
swirl of diamond-drift, his long strides 
putting country behind at a rate which 
was well-nigh marvelous. The bright 
toque rose and fell with tireless regu- 
larity; the flaunt of the gaudy sash was 
a defiance and a spur to all behind, and 
we chased him hard and long as gaunt 
wolves chase a stately buck. 

What a bucketing he gave us that 
day! Up hill, down dale, ten miles 
across country. Every fence snowed 
under and no excuse for lagging. We 
were merry and keen at starting; we 
were mad with the hot toil of the race 
at the end of five miles; we were chok- 
ing when the last long slope spread 
away below. At the head of the slope 
he paused fora moment. A mile away 
and far below lay the goal, a roadside 
inn. There were rest, food, the judges 
of the finish of the ‘‘ chase,” and friends 
who had driven out to see the runners 
struggle home. Far along the back 
track rose the succession of rounded 
hills, over which his giant limbs had 
toiled. He was waiting for one glance 
of the second man of the straggling 
line of runners, for three colors were in 
the doubtful fray and places counted. 
_ His yell of triumph when my steam- 
ing head showed above the nearest 
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rise, was a ringing slogan of encourage- 
ment, for he knew that his clan would 
be one-two, unless something broke. 
Then he dashed away, hurling his great 
bulk down the white slope in tireless 
strides. Where he had turned, I risked 
a backward glance. A drifting cloud of 
snow obscured the view, but through 
came dull glints of color. Two, four, 
six !—and only two of them right—who 
had fallen by the way? 

No time for speculation. At the 
nearer edge of the snow-cloud rose and 
fell a bobbing toque of the dreaded 
hue. Right well we knew his tireless 
stride and his marvelous rush in a 
finish. The resolute back far ahead 
drew me on and on with some mys- 
terious encouragement. It was reeling, 
gasping work for half a mile, then the 
slope began to feel easy, lost wind came 
back, and with it a glorious sensation of 
renewed strength. Shouts from the 
excited group at the finish urged every 
toiler within earshot to a last desperate 
effort, and one by one they staggered 
across the line to triumph or defeat. 
The mighty leader, a general always, 
had turned at the line, and most of us 
fell into his arms at the end of the 
killing sport. It was good to see his 
boyish enthusiasm and to hear the ring 
of his voice as one after another of his 
string came in and clinched the victory 
by places. But, even when the last pair 
could not affect the result, he did not 
relax. Two tyros had been left far 
behind, and one carried his colors. At 
last they showed, a mile away, side by 
side, fighting it out as best they could. 
‘* They were rolling in their gallop, they 
were fairly blown and beat,” but ‘‘ they 
faced it game as ever.” 

A perfect hurricane of encouraging 
cheers greeted them, and above all rang 
one voice, alternately pleading and 
praising, until, at last, he fairly talked 
his colt home first. And then the dinner, 
after runners had cooled out and re- 
freshed. How heartily the wholesome 
food was tackled;, how blithely they all 
rose, winners and losers together, when 
“*the chair” called upon them for loyal 
toast, or rousing song. Was there poor 
lung, heart, or stomach near that board? 
I trow not—mine host made no great 
profit from his board that night! 

But cross-country chasing is not the 
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best feature of snow-shoeing. The ex- 
citement of a desperate race is not 
required to make the use of shoes 
enjoyable. The night tramp alone 
is a feature of magnetic attractions. 
Who will forget his first experience, 
especially if the route lay over the 
mountain at Montreal. : 

The winter city by the St. Lawrence 
is the great centre of snowshoeing. 
Other cities and towns have their clubs 
and frolics; their day and night tramps, 
but Montreal is the true home of the 
shoer. 

It is wondrous pleasant when a band 
of men and maids tramp from one of 
the lesser towns to some hospital man- 
sion where an evening is passed with 
music, dancing and story-telling. It is 
even more pleasant, perhaps because 
of the romance of it, when they tramp 
far to some great firwood or sombre 
cedar growth, and at the chosen ren- 
dezvous pile high a roaring bonfire, and 
about it feast upon well-chosen viands. 
This merry play at savagery is strik- 
ingly picturesque. The glare of the 
fire the gay colors of bright costumes, 
the guarding cordon of dusk, mysterious 
forest, rousing to answer to ringing 
song and joyous laughter—these things 
live long inthe memory. And if the 
sly moon spies upon the straggling 
homeward tramp; if next day keen 
eyes note tell-tale prints in snow, if 
night breeze scurries away with 
whispered words intended to go no 
farther than a pink ear nestled in silken 
curls—what of it ! Such things will be as 
long as maid be fair and man be manly. 

But in Montreal snowshoeing is fol- 
lowed upon broader lines. There are 
many clubs with long membership rolls 





wherein English, Scotch, Irish and 
French find congenial comrades. _Be- 
hind the mountain, a fair tramp from 
the city proper, are two fine club- 
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houses, the Athletic and St. George’s, 
where snowshoers have long fraternized. 
Night tramps to these are popular fix- 
tures and under their ample roofs may 
be found many reasons to account for 
the popularity of snowshoeing. Each has 
ample accommodation for a smal] army 
of visitors, and also a great room for the 
dancing, singing, recitations and other 
forms of amusement in which shoers 
have always found pleasure. 

‘The tramp to them from some con- 
venient point in the city is just enough 
to start the blood coursing gaily and to 
fit one for the frolic sure to follow. The 
mountain affords a number of interest- 
ing routes, and there are few experi- 
ences more thoroughly satisfying than 
a tramp with the blanket-garbed men 
and maids of Montreal, up the sloping 
street to the mountain proper, and 
thence to the club. 

A sharp, clear night, when the moon 
is high, is the best. Ten minutes of 
exercise in such air starts one laughing, 
shouting, or singing from sheer light- 
ness of heart. The route winds among 
tall trees toward the mountain-top; 
marvelous shadows stretch far over the 
glistening snow; countless lights twinkle 
and flash from the close-built city, and 
beyond all, vague, ghostly, death-white, 
spreads the apparently boundless ex- 
panse of fettered river and snow- 
shrouded farm. From tree-bole to 
hollow flit the blankets—one a pale, 
spectral shape, another a mass of warm 
color—all presently lost in the black 
oblivion of the pines. Then the timber 
becomes more scattered; broad, white 
trails show ahead, and beyond them a 
glow of colored lights. Soon‘the club- 
house doors fly open and the party clat- 
ters into the warmth and brightness of 
structures which have seen more harm- 
less fun than any other two buildings in 
the world. 




















AFTER CARIBOU ON SNOW-SHOES. 


,ES! When I began 
to talk of going to 
Canada in winter, 
caribou hunting, 
all my friends prophe- 
sied disaster. They 
said there would be 
nothing to eat but 
greasy flapjacks and 
salt pork, and the 
mercury might drop 
through the bottom of 
the thermometer atany moment. Then 
the knowing ones spoke of a certain 
mal aux racquettes, to which the be- 
ginner in snow-shoeing always fell a 
victim, and their mysterious allusions 
hinted at a disease second only to ele- 
phantiasis. 






By Paul Van Dyke. 


But the greatest fun is always to oe 
had on those trips which one’s friends 
who cannot go are most unanimous in 
condemning. So I wrote to the Duffer 
and told him about it. A weakness for 
foolish expeditions is one of his many 
amiable qualities. Hesaid he would go, 
and we started. 

In view of our large inexperience it 
seemed better not to plunge wildly into 
the unknown, but to make for the lodge 
of a friendly sporting club, where we 
might have a safe base of supplies and 
an open line of retreat. Still, in spite of 
this precaution, our hearts sank a little 
within us as we got out of the car at 
Grandes Pilles on the edge of the wilder- 
ness. It was late in the afternoon, and 
we were confronted by a tiny box-sleigh, 
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ten miles of bad road, and a small and 
shaggy horse. In the province of Que- 
bec it is unwise to judge the strength 
of men or horses by their size. That 
game little pony was not discouraged 
by the sharpest hills or the deepest 
snow, and, just as night closed in, we 
came out of the darkness of the woods 
on to Lac La Peche, to be welcomed by 
our hospitable host to the products of 
Denise’s cuisine. 

The next day we tried snow-shoeing. 
The snow-shoe is one of those primitive 
necessities, like the sail and the bow, 
whose first inventor was among the un- 
known geniuses of the humanrace. The 
European axe would not have won the 
struggle with the Canadian wilderness 
if it had not formed alliance with the 
Indian snow-shoe. The soft snow lay 
from three feet six inches to four feet 
deep, and through it two stout horses, 
each with an empty wood-sled, working 
for an entire day, only broke road and 
returned for a distance of three miles. 
A man sank above his waist at every 
step and was helpless. 

A snow-shoe is made of a single 
strip of tough hickory, curved round 
and fastened together at the ends and 
supported in the center by a slight 
cross-bar of pine. Strips of rawhide, 
dressed so as to have great toughness 
and tenacity, are woven to cover the 
whole oblong within the rim, but leav- 
ing a small hole just back of the trans- 
verse bar, through which the point of 
the foot can move. When the racquette 
is fastened the heel and toe are free, 
and the foot can either rest flat on the 
strings or move up and down on the 
ball of the foot asa hinge. A snow-shoe 
is about three feet eight inches long and 
from fifteen to eighteen inches wide, 
and with a paira man of medium weight 
sank about eight inches. By the time 
three men had passed over the same 
trail a “chemin des racquettes” was 
formed about two feet six inches wide 
and ten inches deep, on which the next 
racquettes did not sink at all. 

The origin of this indispensable im- 
plement is lost in antiquity. I have 
seen a pair of Esquimau snow-shoes 
which were perfectly round, and the 
Canadian oblong form is probably an 
improvement on that shape, worked out 
by the experience of generations. 

But the reader is not to suppose that 
we made our first attempt at snow-shoe- 


ing under the weight of all this infor- 
mation. When we started that Friday 
morning we were entirely wanting in 
all knowledge of the history, theory and 
practice of snow-shoeing, and for the 
first half-hour we were not a success. 
There was a tendency to tread on our 
own heels, which was disconcerting ; we 
were apt to walk straddle-legged, which 
was tiresome, and when we tried to slide 
the overlapping edges of the shoes each 
above the other at every step, in the 
proper way, we lifted our feet too high, 
like a horse with a spring-halt. 

Then, if one forgets to clear his toe 
first, and under a large variety of other 
circumstances, it is possible to tumble 
forward, sideways, or backward into the 
powdery snow. When this touches the 
bare skin, down the back of the neck, or 
up the sleeve, it instantly melts and as 
quickly evaporates with a sudden cold 
which stings like heat. From a fall 
there is only one way to recover with 
ease. You must get hold of the back 
end of your snow-shoes and drag them 
under you while you come up to your 
feet. But it is a safe principle that 
what one duffer has learned another 
can, and snow-shoeing is not difficult 
after the first surprise is over. The sec- 
ond day we did ten miles, in a week fif- 
teen, and in two weeks we could do 
twenty in a day. 

On Monday we started for the cabin 
at Lac Brulé led by three guides, whose 
names when translated gave this pict- 
uresque result : Leander of the Woods, 
Beloved Beauty Spot, and Desired Field. 

We had ten miles to ride. Our vehi- 
cles were two single sleds without sides 
or seats, to which our blankets, provis- 
ions, snow-shoes, rifles and axes were 
fastened by a great iron chain. We lay 
flat on the heap with our feet sticking 
out behind. This looked comfortable, 
but as a matter of fact it wasn’t. Going 
down hill one was apt to stand on his 
head under the horse’s feet ; when you 
went up hill it was easy to slide off be- 
hind, and on the level there was a good 
chance of rolling off the other side 
every three minutes. The only way to 
escape was to cling grimly to the chain. 
That was monotonous. 

This was the only time when we suf- 
fered from cold during the trip. Under 
good atmospheric conditions, and down 
to a certain limit, the lower the ther- 
mometer the more enjoyable the winter 
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climate. During eight days of camp a 
minimum thermometer registered be- 
tween four below and thirty below, 
with an average of fifteen and a half 
below, but I never suffered so little 
from cold in any winter week of my 
life. At night our flannels and a bag of 
three pairs of blankets kept us perfectly 
snug in our sixteen-foot log cabin. 

During the day, clad in loose wool 
from head to foot, breathing an air as 
clear and dry as that of an Alpine peak 
in good weather, we were entirely com- 
fortable. With a temperature at zero, 
we had to unfasten our blanket coats 
and draw off our gloves to keep from 
getting into a perspiration. Of course, 
the slightest wind made a difference, 
and to face a heavy wind at twenty 
above would be colder than to walk 
through still air at twenty below. 

It is the beautiful glow of snow-shoe- 
ing which makes a man so comfortable. 
And we learned that day, once for all, 
that with the thermometer from ten to 
twenty below zero, it is better to walk 
than ride, and not wise to sit down more 
than a few minutes, without a fire. 

We took to our snow-shoes in self- 
defense ; and when we arrived at the 
end of our sledge journey we were so 
much ourselves again that, hastily swal- 
lowing a chunk of frozen meat and 
two chunks of frozen bread, we started 
off three miles over the ridge to camp, 
leaving the guides to follow with the 
stuff. There was no danger of being 
lost, for we had the track of the man 
who had gone on the day before to dig 
the cabin out of the snow and thaw the 
two months’ cold out of the thick logs 
of the walls. 

To step into the woods was like drop- 
ping quickly into fairy-land. The last 
heavy fall of snow still hung on all the 
trees, for five tranquil days had scarcely 
brushed off a flake of that soft decora- 
tion. Each great branch of beech or 
birch bore its long line of white, and 
the smaller balsams and hemlocks of 
the swamps were bent into all shapes 
by fantastic loads of it. 

We had never experienced such still- 
ness. Even the rare sounds of the sum- 
mer woods were gone, and the sudden 
crack of a tree-trunk in the cold was 
the only accent to the steady song of 
silence. We saw no living animal, but 
the snow told of many near us. Wher- 
ever we crossed a little pond, there was 
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the great, shallow, clover-leaf mark the 
hare leaves when he makes his long 
jumps, or the delicate footprint of the 
mink, or a deep, narrow trail,in which 
the otter had dragged his lithe body. 
Once the snow told us how a pekan or 
black cat had followed a hare, cutting 
across his doublings to head him off. 
We should like to have known what was 
the end of that chase, but the tracks dis- 
appeared in the spruces of the shore. 

We saw the sleeping-place of the par- 
tridge. When, for all his feathers, he’s 
acold, the bird plunges from his perch 
head foremost into the snow. Then, 
burrowing forward until he is covered 
except his tail, he drives his beak up- 
ward to the air ina little breathing-hole, 
and sleeps warmly in his snow-house. 

The sight of a living thing was rare, 
but every day’s tramp brought us into 
sight or hearing of two or three solita- 
ry woodpeckers working hard for their 
meal of worms ge/¢. Sometimes a deli- 
cately penciled nuthatch ran round a 
tree-trunk with his head down, and 
looked at us with his tiny black eyes. 
The chickadees were there in their 
roving companies, chattering and work- 
ing as in summer. They are fearless. 
Once, when I was standing motionless, a 
chickadee lit on the toe of my moccasin 
and pecked hard at the bright flower the 
Indian worker had embroidered on the 
top. Then he gave a twitter of disap- 
pointment and flew off in a rage. 

The elements of beauty were very 
simple, and they would be monotonous 
to one who did not love them. The 
woods are still and white, filled with dark 
masses of evergreens, and the crossing 
lines of the branches of the hard-wood 
trees. The scores of lakes, whether 
large or small, are nearly always the 
same level stretch of snow ringed round 
by pine and spruce and balsam and 
hemlock, in different tones of green and 
olive. Sometimes, as on Pitzagonke, 
the hills rose sharply from the edge of 
the snow-plain, with a waterfall glitter- 
ing in clear ice on the cliffs. There is 
a tender beauty of line in the soft curve 
of the shore, in snow-slopes, and the 
horizon, seen from the center of a little 
lake. The tops of the deciduous trees 
show like delicate free-hand tracery, 
and the great spruces stand up like 
spears out of the dark hills, against a 
bright blue, a clear rose, or an apple- 
green sky. 
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We had above us every day the blue 
that is seen only in northern skies or 
southern seas, and the evening tints 
were of a surpassing purity. I remem- 
ber the coloring of one evening when we 
came down out of a ravine with the 
sunset at our backs. Before us was a 
lake, its top unbroken, except where an 
old snow-shoe track made a delicate line 
over the snow. On the other side rose 
a low range of hills bared by fire and 
also snow-clad. Above their tops was 
a band of clear green succeeded by a 
deep rose. An Alpine glow lay soft and 
warm over the whole smooth surface. 
It faded while we were walking out into 
it, as the rose of the sky paled to ashes, 
mingled for a moment subtly with the 
green, and was gone. While we stood 
still, feeling as one does when beauty 
suddenly ceases, the hills below the green 
caught the rosy flush, and in an instant 
the lake was alive again with tender 
color, which changed slowly back to a 
soft white, touched here and there with 
gray. Stillness, purity, tender lines, ex- 
quisite colors—these are simple things, 
but they make beauty. 

How good it was to come in just be- 
fore dark, lie down for an hour’s nap, 
unhindered by the clatter over the stove, 
and wake to eat, with fresh hunger, of 
plain food. And to lie around the room 
with that honest feeling of being tired, 
which is such rest to those to whom the 
greatest weariness usually means the 
greatest restlessness. The men sang 
patriotic songs, or songs of the river and 
the woods; real folks’ music. And the 
Duffer sang, in turn, songs of the negro 
and the college-room, whose words we 
vainly tried to translate. Then they 
answered again with the chansons eccle- 
stastigues, whose words they read in 
their hymn-books, and whose airs they 
learn in church as they follow silently 
the notes of the choristers, to practice 
them in their own homes to the accom- 
paniment of the habitant’s fiddle. 

And they told us stories of the log- 
ging. The tragedy of Barney, drive- 
master on the St. Maurice: Six million 
feet of lumber were hung up in a great 
“jam” at the very head of the fall. 


The river-men of many camps had been 
gathered for days and could do nothing. 
One morning Barney appeared stripped 
to his shirt and moccasins, axe in hand, 
and, as he went out on to the logs, swore 
a mighty oath that he would break the 
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jam or stay there. They watched him 
from the high banks of the gorge, as at 
the very throat of the fall he began to 
hewat the key-log. Theycalled to him 
to come back. but he struck the harder. 
Suddenly the logs tossed under him ; he 
went down out of sight; a wave of 
movement ran swiftly backward through 
the whole great mass of timber. The 
jam was broken, and the next day they 
found Barney’s body in the river. 

Or there was the drama of the boat’s 
crew who started a jam from the lower 
edge, but were swept down by the in- 
creased current toward a heavy fall. 
The oars would not hold, and in despair 
the bow-man flung ashore the rope with 
a heavy iron spike tied to it. By chance 
it caught around a stump. A single 
man on the bank seized the end and 
held it, with the blood spirting from his 
crushed fingers and gushing from his 
nose under the strain, until the rest ran 
to his assistance, and with pike-pole, oar 
and rope checked the boat with its stern 
over the very brink of the fall. Sure- 
ly those gallant axe-strokes and that 
mighty grip were worthy of a bard, and 
though these sagas were only in rough 
prose, it was good that they had lived 
for years among the brave river-men 
who work, and sometimes die, that quiet 
homes may have timbers and roofs. 

But how about the caribou? “ Well,” 
as the Duffer remarked on the evening 
of the sixth day, “while from an es- 
thetic and hygienic point of view the 
trip might be regarded as a howling 
success, yet, so far as procuring the bird 
was concerned, he must beg leave to 
suggest that it was a failure. In short, 
though the caribou was mentioned in 
the dictionary, it was an entirely myth- 
ical animal, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that I had lured him on a wild- 
goose chase in which he was the goose.” 

Only two days remained, and I pro- 
posed a more energetic method of hunt- 
ing — to find a track and try to run the 
animal down in the deep snow. I had 
seen where they had leaped twenty feet 
through it, but their ability to take very 
many such leaps in succession was to be 
doubted. The men were skeptical, but, 
with the rashness of inexperience, I felt 
confident of a shot if I could stand the 
pace for an hourorso. That was the rub. 

Running with the thermometer at 
zero is hard on the breath, without snow- 
shoes, but the amount of distress it 

















causes to the novice trying to get his 
huge feet through the woods over 
ground broken every few scores of yards 
by one sharply sloping hillock after an- 
other, is not easy to describe. At the 
end of an hour, though we had jumped 
our game and were not very far behind 
it, I wished I had never heard of a cari- 
bou. Gualtier was a few yards in front 
breaking the path, and that handicap 
alone enabled me to keep up at all. He 
stopped at the foot of a hill, whose slope 
was free from underbrush, to wipe the 
streaming perspiration. I cast my eyes 
upward to calculate my chances of tast- 
ing to the top, and there, about seventy 
yards off, his dingy gray flank showing 
around a tree which concealed his head, 
stood my caribou. 

I cocked my Winchester, flung it to 
my shoulder for a snap-shot, and then 
dropped it, while the most distinct cold 
shiver in the range of my experience 
slid down my back-bone. For, as the 
fore-sight settled down into the notch, 
with “pull” rushing into my finger-tip 
from every nerve, I saw thatif I missed 
my guide I mzght kill the caribou, but if 
I missed the caribou I should certainly 
kill my guide. 

I called to him in two languages at 
once. He moved, but so did the cari- 
bou. Gualtier was chagrined, but I 
finally succeeded in convincing him that 
a live caribou and a live guide were 
better than a live caribou and a dead 
guide. We hadsix miles more of steeple- 
chase and went home. 

That night the Duffer struck. He 
was not discouraged, but only lame. 
He had clung to the picturesque mocca- 
sin for foot-gear, while I had changed 
to the more comfortable felt boot cov- 
ered with a prosaic rubber. In the last 
day or two his toes had given out under 
the strain. So the next morning he em- 
barked in a rough sled en route for the 
railroad and Montreal. I was to take 
one day more, and then go out on foot. 
“ Good-bye, old man,” I called after him. 
“Tf I get one I'll let you know.” He 
turned without a word, but his smile of 
want of confidence would have made 
any cabinet resign. 

We determined to try the same cari- 
bou, but it was a day of disappointment. 
After an eight-mile tramp to the edge 
of the lake, where we left the track the 
day before, we found his sleeping-place 
close by ; but, on rising, the misguided 
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beast had gone six miles straight away 
over the roughest kind of ledges, and 
then descended to another lake five 
miles from home. The prospect of wan- 
dering a couple of miles round the lake 
to find where he left it, and then begin- 
ning a second of those steeple chases 
five miles from home, and on top of six- 
teen miles’ walk, was a little too much; 
and I turned my back on the caribou, a 
wiser and a sadder man. 

The rest is soon told. The next 
morning, not early—it is one of the 
chief attractions of a hunting trip in 
winter that it is no use to start early— 
we were off toward home. The men 
trudged silently with their packs for 
mile after mile through the soft snow. 
And then we stopped, for there were 
the heavy marks of great hoofs running 
straight across our path. I turned to 
Aimé. “ Will you try it?” A nod, and 
the pack lay on the snow and we were 
off. We had not gone three hundred 
yards before we saw where the aimless 
wandering turned to twenty great leaps, 
and we knew we had jumped him. It 
was the same story so familiar to any 
old cross-country runner, but telling it- 
self more quickly. A beautiful exhil- 
aration, in which one feels able to do 
anything, crushed out by the accumu- 
lating weight of physical distress, leav- 
ing nothing to go on but clinched teeth. 
But we were close to him, and would 
not stop. 

At the end of an hour I suddenly saw 
where, sixty yards to my left, he made 
off clumsily around the brew of the hill. 
A quick sight and a steady pull, but the 
great shoulders still rose and fell over 
the top of the soft snow. I worked my 
lever, and, as it clicked back into place, 
sent a vague bullet after the rump and 
flying heels that went out of sight over 
and aroundtheridge. There was noth- 
ing to be said. It was a good shot 
and a bad miss, and I leaned against 
a tree to get my breath, while Aimé 
moodily went on to look at the track. 
In an instant he shouted, and I looked 
up to see him waving his cap, capering 
wildly and pointing in front of him to 
something just out of sight. 

“WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
“From Grandes Pilles, P. Q., Canada, 
January 16th. 

“To Blank Duffer, Esq., University 
Park, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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QUAIL-SHOOTING ON THE SNOW. 


By Dwight W. Huntington. 


but as the legal season had closed in 
that State we decided to try the ground 
opposite in Indiana. 

We took three dogs: Dora, an excellent 
English setter belonging to my friend, 


’ and a young brace of mine, which I had 


quail of late December differ as 
do the mild days of the Indian 
summer from the snow-blizzard 

of winter. 
In the early autumn the birds lie well 
to the dog, and often do not fly beyond 


Ts quail of early October and the 


the limit of the field in which they are 


found. Their flight is never extended 
beyond the edge of the nearest cover. 
But in late December, if the snow is on 
the ground, quail do not much frequeht 
the open fields, are difficult to find, do 
not lie well, and extend their flight to 
great distances. There is a difference, 
too, in their strength of wing and the 
rapidity with which they get under way; 
and the sportsman who kills a brace of 
these strong winter birds, rising wild 
and whirling like bullets through the 
snow-laden boughs, has done as much 
as he who killed his even dozen on the 
stubble in October. 

There is but little in the books about 
quail-shooting on the snow, for the 
reason, I believe, that most sportsmen 
do not take their dogs out in such 
weather; but it sometimes happens 
when the shooting-ground is at a dis- 
tance that we must give up the sport 
altogether or make the best of it on the 
snow. 

The evening after Christmas, with a 
friend, I set out from Cincinnati for a 
few days’ shooting in the Wabash coun- 
try. I had been. shooting early in the 
autumn on the Illinois side of the river, 


every reason to be proud of—one I had 
named Frost, after the artist, and the 
other Herbert, after the writer better 
known tosportsmen as Frank Forrester. 
We had high expectations of sport. 
The birds were reported abundant, and 
we had obtained permission to shoot on 
the farms. 

As we approached Vincennes I rubbed 
the frost from the pane and looked out. 
It was very dark, but there could be 
no mistake about it—it was snowing, 
yes, snowing hard! 

Shortly before daybreak our luggage 
was thrown down on a narrow platform 
without a roof, which is designated as a 
station on the railway map. The ferry- 
man lived close by, and a light in his 
window indicated that he expected us. 
At sunrise we had our breakfast, and 
were ferried over and conducted to the 
house of a prosperous farmer who had 
promised to take us in. 

The snow lay deep on the ground 
and had drifted against the fences., It 
was very cold. The sun, however, shone 
brightly, and we were soon in our shoot- 
ing-jackets and off for the fields. 

The snow was so deep that it was 
impossible to distinguish an old stubble 
from new wheat, and we were certain 
no birds would be found excepting in 
the woods or possibly in the standing 
corn. 

At the suggestion of my friend, who 
seemed to doubt the steadiness of my 
young dogs, I tied Frost in the barn, and 
he howled a protest:as we set out with 
Dora and Herbert. In a narrow strip 
of corn just back of the house we cast 
off the dogs, and both quickly gave signs 
of game. Dora soon made a point, and 
as my friend fired at a bird which arose 
wild before her, I observed my puppy (he 
was ten months old) standing on another, 
and called my frignd’s attention to his 
steadiness. Approaching him, with a 
word of caution, I put up the bird and 
easily killed it going straight away. At 
the report of the gun another bird 
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whirled up and went over my head, but 
I was fortunate in stopping that also. 

The bevy was evidently scattered in 
the corn, and we put up a few more of 
them, but they went away wild and none 
was added to the bag. I was surprised 
to find the birds scattered so early in the 
day, but learned at evening they had 
been flushed by a man who daily crossed 
the farm on his way to the sawmill in 
the woods beyond. 

Crossing an open field, we entered a 
large field of standing corn, upwards of 
half a mile in width, extending from the 
river to the forest. Here we found four 
large bevies, but were unable to do 
much with them as two went to the 
timber on the river-bank, which was full 
of brush-heaps, and two went to a 
“deadening,” a tract of timber a few 
acres in extent full of fallen trees and 
briars, where it was difficult to do any 
good shooting. It was, in fact, almost 
impossible to put up the birds a second 
time. They dove into the snow and 
went under the huge brush-heaps, and 
our dogs failed to find them. Another 
friend joined us during the day with his 
pointer, one of the best bird-finders I 
ever saw, and we worked hard all day, 
but at evening we had but a score of 
birds. 

The next day, with all the dogs, we 
tried some new ground to the eastward 
of the house. The man at the mill told 
us if we would go through the forest we 
should find several large bevies at the 
farther edge. He described particularly 
two thickets extending out intothe fields 
and a small piece of woods beyond the 
road, and said we would find birds ad- 
jacent to each cover or probably in it. 

The sun shone brightly, and every 
branch and twig gleamed and sparkled 
under its load of snow. A number of 
scarlet grossbeaks, “Kentucky cardi- 
nals,” flitted from briar to brush-heap, 
their flaming feathers flashing in the 
sun, bright emblems of the health and 
cheer incident to a frosty morning. I 
felt that it was good to be out, even 
though the dogs did not find the game. 

Without much assistance from the 
dogs we easily found all of the birds 
which our friend at the mill had de- 
scribed. I discovered the tracks of the 
first bevy where they had been running 
about feeding in the corn, and we fol- 
lowed them half-way across the field; 
then they arose wild before the dogs. 
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Heading for the timber, they flew past 
us, and we were successful in bringing 
onedown. We marked the birds where 
they entered the wood, but did not fol- 
low them immediately. 

The second bevy we found in the corn, 
but they arose wild before Dora al- 
though she was extremely careful. Fol- 
lowing them to the small woodland, we 
each shot a bird. The dogs pointed 
them handsomely, the woods were quite 
open, and, to be frank, we should have 
had several more. 

The third bevy arose wild before 
“ Bert” as he was hunting out a small 
thicket at the edge of a corn-field, and 
although we gave an hour to it we failed 
to find them a second time and returned 
to the forest. 

Our dogs were all black, white and 
tan. Dora was so closely ticked that 
when in a brush-heap checkered black 
and white, it was almost impossible to 
see her. Frost, with his white body and 
black ears, was as easily lost against the 
snow and fallen trees. A large black 
saddle on Herbert rendered him a little 
more visible. 

We hunted some time for the birds 
which we had marked in the wood, and 
were about to give it up when my friend 
missed Dora. I had last seen her cross- 
ing between some fallen tree-tops, so I 
went in that direction and spent some 
time seeking her. At last my friend said, 
“T will call her in’; and at the sound 
of the whistle, there was a loud whirr- 
ing of wings, a shower of snow from a 
fallen tree-top, and there stood Dora, 
with head erect, a perfect picture. The 
distance was too great for a shot. 

When shooting under the conditions 
herein described a close watch should, 
if possible, be kept upon the dogs, be- 
cause a bevy is almost sure to flush if 
the whistle, or voice be freely used. 
Many varieties of game appear to dread 
the sound of the human voice much 
more than the crashing a man may make 
in forcing his passage through cover. 
After the birds have once got under 
brush-piles, no amount of talking will 
do any harm, but the young hand at 
quail-shooting should always bear in 
mind the fact that the silent, close ob- 
server. is always the best man in the 
woods. 

The birds flew a mile or more into 
the dense woodland. It was high noon. 
We had promised the good housewife 
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toreturn to dinner.- The cold and the 
exercise had given us an appetite which 
prompted us to keep the promise. 

As we trudged along in the deep 
snow at the woodland fence my friend 
pointed to the ground and said : “ There 
are quail-tracks.” At the sound of his 
voice a fine bevy whirled up from un- 
der his hand, seeming to go both sides 
of his arm, and with the rapidity of 
lightning and the thunder of December 
wings, they were off intothe forest. My 
friend, however, was too old a cam- 
paigner after quail to be taken entirely 
off his guard, and with deliberate 
promptitude cut down as large and 
handsome a cock as I ever saw, which 
he remarked should certainly go to a 
taxidermist. 

When he turned to me a moment 
later and asked why I did not shoot I 
said he was a little in the way. But the 
twinkle in his eye told me he knew bet- 
ter. To be candid, I felt much as I did 
once, when, out in the Uintah mount- 
ains, after deer, I stood up in my stir- 
rups and looked over a line of bushes 
and saw a buck stop feeding, raise its 
antlered head and look me squarely in 
the eye, not three feet from my 
horse’s nose. The deer left suddenly: 
and unshot. 

After dinner we returned to the large 
corn-field where we had found so many 
birds the day before. We found them 
easily, yes, too easily, and as before they 
whirled away unshot at to the cover. 
One bevy, which went to the timber at 
the river, settled on both sides of the 
road and afforded us good sport. 

The dogs stood them well, and in 
quick succession I brought down four 
(out of five shots), one of which fell in 
the river. This was handsomely re- 
trieved by Frost—his first nautical vent- 
ure. We added a few more birds and 
a few rabbits to the bag. The rabbits 
were abundant. 

Later in the day we were joined by a 
very small boy from a shanty-boat. He 
had avery long single-barreled gun— 
the longest gun I ever saw outside of a 
museum, yes, or inside for that matter 
—and with a colossal hammer which 
stood some six or eight inches high when 
the piece was at full-cock. The boy car- 
ried the gun low across his shoulder, and 
repeatedly, as hethought he sawa rabbit, 
or exclaimed “ There go some ducks!” 
he turned about and the muzzle of that 


long piece, with its formidable hammer 
up, swept the horizon, and I found my- 
self getting down as my dogs do when 
I say “Charge.” 

The boy had seen bird-dogs before, 
and was desirous of joining forces in 
a movement against a “big flock,” 
which he said were always to be found 
near an old deserted cabin in the corn, 
a short distance down the river. We 
allowed him to go on condition that he 
elevate the gun and lower the hammer 
until the dogs found and pointed the 

ame. 

At the fence he indicated the place 
where the birds were to be found, and 
remarking that they would go straight 
for the woods, remained on guard on the 
top-rail. The birds, as usual, arose wild. 
It was a large bevy of twenty or more, 
and I tried a long shot at one, aiming 
well ahead as he passed, and knocking 
out a few feathers. Our guard at the 
fence observed the shot, and like a true 
sportsman, kept his eye on the bird as 
it passed over, and saw it fall dead far 
out among the fallen tree-tops. He 
shouted : “ You got him, you got him!” 
with all the excitement and enthusiasm 
of youth ; and ordering him to keep his 
eye on the spot,I retraced my steps, 
and going down into the woods, “ Bert” 
soon made a point. Frost came up 
behind, and backed him, and there was 
the dead bird on the snow. I called up 
the country boy to see the point, and he 
was loud in his praise of the performance, 

Sunday was bright and warmer. We 
rested in the morning, and in the after- 
noon went out with dogs and camera 
to make some photographs, which, how- 
ever, did not turn out very well. Mon- 
day the snow began again and the wind 
was high. It snowed horizontally and 
drove us to the lee-side of the thickets. 
We were out all day, and occasionally 
heard the rushing of wings and saw the 
shadowy forms of birds, which rapidly 
vanished in the snow-fog. Our hands 
were always in our pockets at the wrong 
time. We had but one point, and did 
not bag a bird. 

Tuesday the weather cleared again, 
and we made a farewell tour of all the 
fields and adjacent thickets, with but 
poor success as for the birds; but the 
blue sky, the gray line of timber, the 
yellow corn, the briars sparkling with 
their ice-gems, the cherry cardinals flit- 
ting about, all delighted us. 
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THE MARSEILLAISE. 


By Birge Harrison. 
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E were off betimes, but the mistral 
was off before us—a roistering, 
rollicking, irresponsible wind 
that exhilarated like wine and 

cut like a whip. 

Friends in Marseilles had character- 
ized our undertaking as foolhardy. A 
Strange dialect; a morose and sus- 
picious peasantry ; queer lodgings and 
queerer cookery, were the least of the 
hardships awaiting us in the remote 
and unfrequented corners of the Midi, 
which we proposed to explore. Accord- 
ing to these cheerful critics a journey 


across the desolate Crau or through 
the lonely Alpilles, presented as many 
dangers as a trip into the mountain 
fastnesses of Thibet. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I was a seasoned nomad, and my 
companion was an American youth of 
sixteen, whose ungratified cowboy as- 
pirations greeted with enthusiasm any- 
thing which promised a spice of ad- 
venture. So with merry hearts and 
undismayed, we fared along the white 
roads, glad in the company of the clear- 


cut Southern landscape. 


Behind us the old city of Marseilles 
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lay like a ring of gold around its, tur- 
quois harbor. Under the umbrella 
pines the Mediterranean stretched away 
in far and ineffable blueness. Upon 
either hand the hillsides sloped up- 
ward white and powdery, dotted with 
sheep and misty with gray and an- 
cient olives. Here and there rose 
great manorial farmhouses, red - tiled 
and picturesque, half-buried in bloom- 
ing almonds. 

For conveyance we had a bottle-green 
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tiny bourriquet of African lineage, who 
bore with becoming humility the some- 
what serious sobriquet of St. Martin. 
How so small a donkey had come by so 
large and solemn a title we were never 
able to discover. Yet long before our 
joint wanderings were over the condi- 
tion of our wardrobe had lent a pecul- 
iar fitness to this apparently dispro- 
portionate cognomen, for was not St. 
Martin the friend and companion of 
beggars? Our St. Martin was certainly 


A LAND OF WHITENESS AND LIGHTNESS. 


dog-cart of the most modest pretensions, 
now loaded to its very fullest capacity. 
Besides our sketching traps and our two 
selves it contained a bag of oats, a pair 
of knapsacks, a camera, sundry pots and 
kettles, a spirit-lamp, bread, wine, and 
an assortment of tinned meats and pro- 


visions; the last a concession to the 
pessimistic previsions of our Marseilles 
advisers—and a concession whose wis- 
dom and propriety, be it said, we were 
glad enough to acknowledge later on. 
Our motive power was furnished by a 


a most companionable little beast, be- 
nevolent of eye, and gentle of manner. 
He ate out of our hands by preference, 
and followed always at our heels like a 
collie dog. His uncommon sociability 
of disposition had, however, one slight 
drawback. If for any reason he chanced 
to be momentarily deserted, his wounded 
feelings overcame his natural modesty, 
and found vent in a series of the most 
strenuous and heartrending of brays. 
He had a ridiculously large head, and 
comically small spindle-legs, yet was 
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not devoid of a certain woolly beauty 
that endeared him to his owners. 

Our plans were wholly and delight- 
fully indefinite. We were embarked 
upon the ancient highway that stretched 
from Paris to Rome. Whither it led us, 
there we would follow, accepting grate- 
fully whatever of strange, of pictur- 
esque, of new, each day might bring us ; 
and swallowing with what grace we 
possessed, the hard knocks and mishaps 
thatcamealongwithit. __ 
We were certain of one f 
thing only, which was, 
that although we should 
forgather in time with 
such citics as Arles and 
Avignon, we should 
traverse beforehand 
one of the wildest and 
least frequented por- 
tions of France. 

This old road, to-day 
so quiet and deserted, 
had been for fifty gen- 
erations the most popu- 
lous thoroughfare in 
Europe, resounding to 
the tramp of armies, 
rattling beneath the 
court carriages of kings 
and ambassadors, and 
feeling the slow tread 
of countless caravans, 
that carried to Paris, to 
Antwerp, to northernmost Britain even, 
the rich merchandise of Italy and the 
Levant. What a brave spectacle, could 
we but have seen this morning, drifting 
by in a phantom train, all of the great and 
interesting and queer and notable people 
who had at one time or another passed 
over the stones of this historical highway. 
Napoleon on his way to Italy—and to 
Elba; Catherine de’ Medici on her bridal 
journey, Titian and Leonardo called to 
the Court of Francis the Magnificent, 
Francis himself and Charles V., and 
the Popes on their wild flight to Avi- 
gnon; Petrarch, Cellini, Mirabeau and 
Danton, and the wild rabble that car- 
ried from Marseilles to Paris that great- 
est of all war-songs, the “ Marseillaise,” 
leaving it like a firebrand behind them 
to inflame the country; Byron and 
Shelley, too ; Beau Brummel and his gay 
crew making the grand tour; Field- 
ing and Smollett, Chatham and Chester- 
held, and how many hundreds of others, 
for the mere fleeting glimpse of whom 
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we would give our very ears to-day. 
But the amateur photographer, with his 
snap-shot camera, was not then in ex- 
istence; the kinetoscope had not been 
evolved, and the only records we have 
of those picturesque journeys are such 
as may be culled from the dry pages of 
the historian. 

This morning our only companions 
upon the ancient highway were a few 
tardy marketwomen, each driving a 
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bottle-green dog-cart, the counterpart of 
our own, drawn by a minuscular donkey 
twin brother to St. Martin. At long 
intervals we encountered great wagons 
piled with casks of olives, or wine, or 
oil. Tothese enormous vehicles were at- 
tached long trains of horses, made merry 
with bells and bits of gay bunting. 

The carters were handsome men with 
bare chests and soft brown eyes—cheery 
fellows, ready enough to beguile the 
way with quip or jest, or, as the case 
might be, more serious conversation. 
One of them obligingly hitched our team 
to the tail of his long wagon, and we 
were drawn up hill and down daie in 
the most expeditious fashion, much to 
the surprise of St. Martin. The while 


we were vouchsafed store of informa- 
tion as to the carters’ life in Provence. 
We lea: ned, for instance, that these men 
frequently make journeys of two or 
three hundred miles at a stretch, and 
that they are able to earn a very fair 
wage, competing with the railways; 
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that the wine of Provence is famous for 
its quality ; the oil no less so; that the 
sun of Provence shines brighter than 
elsewhere in this poor world ; and that 
Provence has, all things considered, no 
equal among nations. Finally, we were 
assured, that the life of the Provengal 
carter was by all odds the finest life in 
Provence. And our friend meant all 
that he said, too. The freedom of his 
life upon the roads, the constant change, 
the sunlight, appealed to him as they do 
to nomads the world over. It is this 
instinct that makes the tramp incurable, 
and this it is that softens my heart 
toward the graceless vagrant when IJ 
meet him by the wayside, for I know 
that deep down in the man’s nature, 
under all his grime, his shiftlessness, his 
vice, even, there lurks a gleam of primi- 
tive and unconscious poetry. 

We were mounting constantly ; for 
before starting on its long journey to 
Paris, the great road has to climb the 
hills which shut the city of Marseilles 
into its vast, cup-like basin. At each 
turn there were wide, grassy spaces for 
repose, and at each it seemed as if a 
more magnificent pan- 
orama were spread 
out for our delectation. 
In one of these nooks we 
halted for lunch; and 
while we ate our sand- 
wiches and drank our 
wine St. Martin browsed 
amicably beside us or 
inquired for tidbits from 
the lunch-basket. 

Toward evening we 
reached the summit of 
the ridge, and shortly 
began to descend into a 
wide and desolate valley 
which surrounds the 
great Etang de Berre. 
This Lake of Berre is an 
inland sea of salt water, 
some thirty square 
miles in extent, which is 
joined to the Mediter- 
ranean by the slenderest 
of estuaries. 

In the Midcle Ages it 
‘j was the nucleus for a 
cluster of stalwart little 
cities, which formed a 
close and powerfu: re- 
public. It is still the 
most profitable fishing 


ground in the south of France, and sup- 
plies the Marseilles market with two 
million pounds of fish annually. 

Just as dusk was falling, we came 
upon a vast and somber structure 
which stood solitary by the wayside, 
backed by a windbreak of ancient pines. 
This, we guessed, must be the Auberge 
de 1’Assassin, a hostelry which in the old 
stage-coach days had been fzmous alike 
for its sinister title and the good quality 
of its cheer. The one had been wont, 
apparently, to offset the other; anda 
certain dear old lady in Marseilles, who 
had frequently made the trip to Paris 
in ante-railroad days, had counseled us 
by all means to make this inn our first 
stopping-place. The house had a most 
melancholy and uninviting aspect; but 
our appetites were by this time singu- 
larly keen ; and as the mistral was pip- 
ing cold in the twilight, we decided to 
test the accommodation of this forbid- 
ding hostel with the more forbidding 
name, rather than adventure farther in 
the growing darkness. An ominous 
silence was the only response to our 
vigorous onslaughts upon the front por- 
tal, and some search was required be- 
fore we came finally on an open door 
in the rear of the vast parallelogram. 
Within we found a large common-room 
adorned by a fireplace of monumental 
proportions. Here a woman stood stir- 
ring some savory mess with a large, 
wooden spoon—a hard-faced woman, we 
discovered, when, in response to my 
salutation, she arose from her cookery 
arid looked us over with a cool, careful 
and rather discouraging scrutiny. 

Having completed her leisurely sur- 
vey, this extraordinary hostess flatly re- 
fused to receive us. 

“ But, madame,” I pleaded, “consider. 
We have come all the way from Mar- 
seilles to-day ; we are hungry; we are 
weary, and if you decline to lodge us 
we shall have to spend the night upon 
the roads.” 

“ Nevertheless, messieurs, I cannot 
take you in; I lodge none but carters.” 

“Then pray consider us carters,” I 
cried with a desperate attempt at jocu- 
larity ; “set before us a dish of that de- 
lectable stew, and see whether or no 
we have carters’ appetites. As for 
sleeping accommodations, if you have 
nothing better to offer, we shall rest 
very comfortably indeed upon an armful 
of hay in the stable.” 
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But madame had decided against us, 
and nothing would move her or shake 
her determination. I believe that her 
refusal was prompted entirely by pride ; 
rather than expose the meager re- 
sources of her house to our too critical 
eyes, she turned us out upon the roads, 
with the night shutting down and the 
mistral blowing a hurricane. Shaking 
from our feet the dust of this inhospi- 
table establishment, we set out once 
more in the gathering dusk a cheerless 
and somewhat disconsolate expedition, 
with empty bellies and no very certain 
or immediate prospect of filling them. 
Earlier in the day we had admired the 
rugged outlines of asmall hill-town that 
lay not very far from the Sea of Berre. 
We could now make out its lights 
gleaming against the red twilight a 
mile or two in advance of us, and to- 
ward these we made our way with such 
dispatch as our weary limbs and the 
rude assaults of the mistral permitted. 
Here finally we came upon another and 
smaller inn, from whose doors we de- 
termined that we should not be easily 
turned away. Yet here again we were 
received with so poor a show of hospi- 
tality, that only the deepest diplomacy 
secured us admittance. ,The door was 
opened to us by a landlady of most gi- 
gantic proportions. She was red-faced 
like the rising moon, and more loud- 
voiced than a mistral. Instead of invit- 
ing us to enter, she stood with arms 
akimbo blocking up the entrance while 
she catechised us as to our professions, 
social standing, and means of subsistence. 

“ What do you peddle?” was her first 
query. 

“Madame,” I replied, amiably, “ we 
are simply travelers—tourists come to 
see the country.” 

This simple statement was received 
with avery evident sniff of incredulity. 

“No one comes to Les Pennes merely 
for pleasure. What do you do for a 
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living? If you are honest 
folk and not wandering 
rogues, of which, saprzstz / 
there are enough abroad, 
you must have some trade 
at your back.” 

“Madame,” I replied, 
“we are artists, painters of 
pictures.” I had before, 
upon more than one occa- 
sion, been made to feel the 
somewhat ambiguous 
nature of my profession, 
but never, certainly, so 
keenly as now. 

“Artists!” sniffed this 
inquisitorial landlady. 
“What kind of artists, 
pray; tight-rope artists, 
singers, dancers?” 

At this there came tomea 
sudden flash of inspiration. 
“We are traveling photog- 
raphers, madame,” said I. 

Photography did not 
come within the list of oc- 
cupations usually followed 
by the guests of the Maison 
Chevillon, but it was at least a calling, 
and the light of suspicion in madame’s 
eye, if not quenched, was visibly lowered. 
After a moment's hesitation she stood 
aside and allowed us to enter, sending a 
sturdy peasant to look after St. Martin. 

But our troubles were not yet over. 
Desiring to free ourselves from the dust 
and grime of our boisterous day upon 
the roads we asked for the necessary 
utensils, and this very simple request 
nearly brought us again in conflict with 
our formidable hostess. 

“Wash yourselves at night!” she 
cried. “Ma fot, no; I will not have 
you ill on my hands. In the morning 
Marie will give you a towel and a basin, 
and you will find water in the horse- 
trough.” 





(To be continued.) 














CHRISTMAS WITH TRAPPER LEWIS. 


By @d. W. Sandys. 


HOSE accus- 
tomed to fam- 
ily re-unions 
and hearty 
Christmas 
cheer at home, 
will hardly 
understand 
how blue I felt 
upon the 
morning of 
December 
24th. No 

joyous greetings, no strengthening of 
home ties no merry house-party pranks 
for me. Home, with all its holiday 
pleasures, lay many snowy miles away, 
and grim circumstance forbade any 
flight in that direction. The one vacant 
chair was not to be warmed by me. 

It is bad enough to be compelled to 
miss such good things of this life, but it 
is worse when one is so situated that 
he cannot even purchase some sort of 
makeshift amusement—at least some- 
thing to help kill the holiday and 
natural unpleasant musings. I felt that 
I was truly in a bad fix, a very shuttle- 
cock of fate. A snug wad reposed deep 
in my pocket, yet I was virtually a pau- 
per—money would not purchase one 
thing I desired. I might reach home 
the day after Christmas, but better than 
that no man couldexpect. I was simply 
snowed up. 

The first view of the wretched little 
village was disheartening. Snow, snow, 
snow—three feet deep on the level and 
twice that depth in the lesser drifts. 
No possibility of the daily train get- 
ting anywhere, except into some huge 
mound of snow; no possibility of mak- 
ing connection at the junction, and no 
likelihood of getting far beyond that 
point if the through train were caught. 

The village never looked meaner or 
more God-forsaken. From my position 
on the steps of the one hotel I could 
command the entire lay-out. Across 
the crooked street were the general 
store and a half-dozen roofs of lowly 
shanties; upon my side, a few more 
humble, half-buried structures. Beyond 
them, upon every side, about a quarter 
of a mile of “clearin’” ; beyond that, 
hemming in the view, as though to hide 





the crude attempt at civilization, an 
unbroken wall of mighty trees — the 
magnificent Michigan woods. For miles 
upon miles those wonderful trees stood, 
shoulder to shoulder, arms locked, si- 
lently bearing uncounted tons of snow, 
and defying mortal to break through 
their ranks afoot. Above the dark 
hemlock towered the loftier spears of 
the pine, while grayer masses told 
where maple and beech crowned irregu- 
lar ridges. At any other time the pict- 
ure would not have been without a 
wild beauty of its own, but to my mind 
the trees were sullen prison-walls. 

Aimlessly my eye followed the edge 
of the timber, and, all unexpectedly, 
detected a sign of life. Something gray 
moved against the wood’s dusky rim, and 
at last I could make out a human figure 
plodding across the clearing. I watched 
it curiously till it had advanced half- 
way over the open; then the clouds 
above my Christmas prospect began to 
lift. Only one man in all those woods 
had that short, wiry figure, and only 
one man would be likely to come in 
from that direction. It was surely 
Lewis, the one man, who could help me 
over Christmas Day. 

I had never thought of him as being 
available, for I knew that his trapper’s 
main camp was located fifteen miles 
away, on Trout Creek, and there was 
small likelihood of his wanting anything 
in the village at that time. Yet there 
he was, a ministering angel sent to tend 
a lonely prisoner. 

“Well, Canady,” said he, “I made 
sartin you was off home by now. Reck- 
on you won’t make her in time nuther ; 
snow’s piled -six ways, an’ you can bet 
no train’ll get through to nowheres in 
particular. I’ve had some traps or- 
dered to the store two weeks now, an’ I 
‘lowed I’d_ step over an’ see what’n 
blazes Taylor’s tryin’ to do about ’em. 
I want some fixin’s in the line of Christ- 
mas grub, too, sol calculated to make 
one jog of the whole outfit.” 

“Where’s your son?’ I asked, for I 
knew that the pair trapped together. 

“Oh, he’s over to the lake,” replied 
Lewis; “an’ it’s kind of a cod on me, too,” 
he added, “for we reckoned on havin’ 
a square feed together Christmas Day. 
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He’ll never show up now, for it’ll be 
hard trampin’ over his way sure, so I 
reckon the old hoss’ll have to chew his 
oats alone. Too bad fora feller to be 
all alone, ain’t it?” 

Before I had time for more questions, 
Lewis exclaimed : “ Say, Canady, what’s 
the matter with you goin’ back ’long of 
me? You can’t get out of here by 
train ; there aint no horse sense in your 
stoppin’ here kickin’ agin the luck. 
S’pose you rig out kinder spry, and 
we'll have dinner together, and cover 
my line of traps fore you come in?” 

I was soon ready, and Lewis had his 
traps and small groceries packed within 
an hour. My pack weighed no more 
than twenty pounds, after a few of 
Lewis’s parcels had been added, but I 
marveled when I tried a one-handed 
lift of what the old trapper himself 
proposed to carry. His pack must have 
weighed at least fifty pounds—and that 
for a small, old man to carry fifteen 
miles through the timber. 

Our outside garbs were alike, except- 
ing foot-gear—fur caps, leather coats, 
rough trousers, and lumbermen’s long, 
heavy stockings, and a couple of pairs 
of socks. I wore buckskin moccasins, 
with which Lewis would have nothing 
to do—he, like most woodsmen, prefer- 
ring the low, heelless rubber, worn over 
a felt boot. He was right, too, for the 
rubber is better than any moccasin for 
all-round work in every sort of weather. 
His snow-shoes were the big, oval, 
heavy-framed, flat style, so common in 
the woods, while mine were lighter of 
frame, turned up a trifle in front, and 
having long tails behind. 

He chose a new route, tramping 
steadily ahead to break the trail. By 
the time we had penetrated a mile into 
the woods, I had forgotten all about my 
troubles, for it was no child’s task, even 
to follow such a pace-maker. He in- 
stinctively picked out the best going ; 
his shoes creaked as steadily as the 
ticking of a clock, and his spare body 
never seemed to feel the cumbrous pack. 

The work, for work it was, paid us 
well. The air was just keen enough to 
prevent overheating, and the solemn 
silence of the woods was, as it alwaysis, 
soothing as the touch of a mother’s 
hand. Animal life, unless cautiously 
searched for, is seldom visible in the big 
woods. The trees are like a huge, green 
mantle of silence, wrapping a slumber- 


ing world. Wind and fire are the only 
disturbers which can fill the woods with 
jarring sound. The stroke of axe, the 
crash of falling tree, the rip of a rifle- 
shot, are so muffled by crowding 
growths as to be almost unnoticed at a 
very short distance. In a broad forest, 
they are like the plump of a pebble into 
a silent pool. 

But the apparent lack of animal life 
is misleading. The forest has many 
tenants, busy by night or by day, and 
the trained eye can detect proofs of who 
they are, where they dwell, whither they 
went, and what they did by the way. 
We saw much written evidence to which 
each after his kind had affixed his mark. 
Lewis seldom paused over these, but he 
saw everything. A silent motion of his 
hand, or the word necessary to name 
some creature, called my attention to 
the trail he had noticed. Here a fox 
had run a bee-line to some chosen spot, 
leaving a single row of prints of his neat 
pads. In a ravine, where the water 
gurgled deep under the snow, two mink 
had double-dotted the course of the 
brook to where a large pool of lazy, 
black water lay exposed. ‘Trout were in 
the pool, and the mink knew all about it. 
A larger trail, to a massive pine, showed 
where a marten had gone aloft after 
something. Many tiny marks, as though 
a leaf had slid along dragging its 
stem, told of the timorous travels of 
wood mice, while small, widely-separated 
prints, betrayed the routes of squirrels 
from tree to tree. Farther on, where 
the ground was lower, lay the triangular 
prints of the hare, pointing like guiding 
Vs in all directions except the direction 
actually taken by the maker of them. 

Once Lewis halted and _ grunted 
“Link.” Upon the snow was proof of 
blackest crime. A much-indented sur- 
face, some tufts of hair almost like 
down, a tinge of pink, and a row of 
prints the size of a man’s fist, leading to 
a thicket, told part of the story. A 
glance about told the rest. More prints 
to a low-leaning tree ; a break in the 
snowy drapery a few feet from the 
ground, proved where the sly cat had 
sneaked and crouched for the final drop 
upon the unsuspecting hare. 

Here the dainty traces of the ruffed 
grouse led from snowy clump to mass- 
ive root, like a trim row of inverted 
Ts; and there three longer steps, with 
marks upon either side, told where the 
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alert bird had flushed in haste. Rey- 
nard’s sign lies here again—he is the 
cause of many a hasty departure. 

The woods were graying to uncertain 
light when we at last reached the long 
slope leading down to Trout Creek. I 
was thoroughly weary. My feet and 
muscles were getting sore, and my tri- 
fling pack weighed aton. Lewis, how- 
ever, was fresh as paint, though pretty 
well warmed by his work. 

I had begun to hope for a speedy 
chance to stretch at full length, but it 
was an hour later before we reached his 
snug log shanty. 

“ Here we are, Canady!” he sung out. 
“Step in an’ make yourself to home. 
I'll bet that baby pack weighs enough 
now; I’ve heard you gruntin’ like a 
mired hoss for the last half-hour.” 

The shanty was small, but very com- 
fortable. Lewis and his son had made 
a miniature log house of it, for it was 
intended to serve for several seasons. 
At one end were two bunks, at one side 
a small window, at the other end an old 
cook-stove, the pipe of which passed 
through the roof. Two rude benches 
and a table, made of part of a packing- 
box, completed the furniture proper. 
A couple of small boxes fixed to the 
wall, a larger box and a small barrel, 
in the corners near the stove, held the 
supplies; while a few pegs and a rough 
rack supported rifle, pouches, and such 
tin utensils as were ever hung up. 

Lewis soon had a fire going, and al- 
most before I was ready, the fry-pan 
gave forth welcome aroma of pork and 
venison, which, with plenty of bread 
and tea, composed oyr meal. It was 
good, too. Not nearly so good as some 
writers claim the rough forest fare to 
be, but quite good enough for two 
hungry and not over-fastidious men to 
thoroughly enjoy. 

I was roused, hours after, by the 
angry sizzling of boiling grease, and 
through an evil-smelling, blue haze, I 
made out the figure of Lewis bending 
over his fry-pan. 

“Canady, you snored like a hog, long 
as I heard you; tumble out now, an’ a 
merry Christmas to you!” was his polite 
greeting. 

It was morning, or, rather, something 
that Lewis called morning, and I tum- 
bled out forthwith, for I knew that he 
would make an early start for his line 
of traps. ; 
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This line was about twelve miles long, 
as already laid out, though it would be 
much longer when Lewis got his new 
lot of traps out. His son had a line still 
longer ; and, for convenience, they had 
two permanent camps. This length of 
lines, with the fact that the men were 
sometimes alone for a month at a time, 
will give an idea of the sort of work 
they did for the small sum they could 
expect to clear—not more than $350 
in a good season, 

They could depend upon a few bear 
and an occasional wolf; but the bulk of 
their catch was composed of muskrat, 
fox, lynx, mink, fisher, and marten. 
Mink were quite plentiful, but the pelts 
commanded a very small price. The 
trappers relied almost entirely upon 
steel traps. Heavy deadfalls took a 
bear once in a while, but made traps 
were not bothered with for smaller creat- 
ures. The baits used were parts of 
hares, grouse, squirrels, fish, the genital 
parts of female foxes, and a vile-smell- 
ing compound of Lewis’s own brewing, 
in which one’s nose could detect asa- 
foetida, oil of anise, fish-oil, and perhaps 
a few other traces of Blest Araby. This 
was sometimes put upon the bait, and 
sometimes used as a drag to lead an 
animal to the trap. A piece of raw 
flesh was also used as a drag. 

When we were ready to start Lewis 
looked long and anxiously about, then 
said in a disgusted tone, “ D poor 
Christmas luck, Canady. Them new 
traps must wait. It’s liable to snow like 
all outdoors afore we get back. I reckon 
I’ll just take the rifle an’ a little ile. We 
can tend the traps an’ tote home any 
critters. It’ll be hard shoein’ ’fore night.” 

The line of traps began at a point 
some distance down the creek ; then it 
passed over a ridge, through a cedar- 
swamp, and along another ridge ; thence 
through a long ravine, over still another 
ridge, and terminated at a point a mile 
behind the shanty. It was a triangle, 
and a mighty rough one. 

Lewis carried a keen, light axe, and 
a greasy old canvas pouch, in which 
was a bottle of his bait mixture and 
some heads of grouse and fish, and frag- 
ments of a hare. My only burden was 
the old man’s Winchester. 

The first trap, for mink, was at a bit 
of fast water, where ice never made. 
The trap lay just beneath the water, 
in a tiny cove. In a small recess, 
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apparently natural but in reality made 
by Lewis, lay the bait, a bit of fish. The 
chain of the trap was affixed to a slid- 
ing-pole, so arranged that the first 
struggle of a captured mink would be 
almost certain to tumble the animal into 
deep water, where the weight of the 
trap would drown it. 

Lewis placed a drop of his mixture 
near the bait, and then led the way toa 
second trap similarly set. A third trap 
proved to be undisturbed, but the fourth 
one yielded a good-sized mink. Lewis 
drew the dripping body from the water, 
released it from the trap, shook the 
water from the matted, brown fur, and 
reset the trap. Then he swung the 
mink by a cord from his shoulder, and 
turned deeper into the woods. 

For the first time I noticed his 
“blaze ’’—a tiny cut high in the bark of 
trees far apart. Presumably the blaze 
was purposely made light and high up 
to prevent a stranger from locating the 
line. 

The next trap was a considerable dis- 
tance from the water, and instead of 
the sliding-pole it had a spring-pole, 
stout and long enough to lift a small 
captive beyond the reach of lynx, fox, 
fisher, or marten. It had not attracted 
a victim. 

While we were at this trap Lewis’s 
keen eye detected a big hare squatted 
under the projecting end of alog. How 
he ever noticed the white fur against 
the snow was a mystery to me, as I 
could hardly make the creature out after 
he had called my attention to it. In 
obedience to his directions I shot the 
hare, ripped its belly open, hooked a 
beech switch through the ears, and then 
dragged the carcase about in a wide 
circle. When I returned, Lewis was 
busy changing his trap. 

“ Mighty good place for fisher, right 
where that old rabbit squatted,” he re- 
marked; then added, “I seen some old 
sign back a bit, an’ I reckon we'll have 
a try for a good pelt. If fisher won’t 
have it, marten may, like as not, an’ it’s 
worth trying.” 

He had already cut two small logs, 
which, placed one on either side of the 
log which had sheltered the hare, formed 
a sort of rude pen with only one possible 
piace of entrance. Where the hare had 
squatted was a small patch of dry mast 
and moss. Upon this Lewis placed the 
trap, and behind it he put the head and 
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neck of a grouse. The trap was care- 
fully sprinkled with some rotten wood 
from the under side of the log, and 
when the job was finished it was a most 
artistic piece of work. Close by stood a 
springy sapling with a couple of small 
branches. These branches Lewis cut 
off, also the slim end of the sapling, 
which he then bent down to serve as a 
spring-pole. The end of it was caught 
under the log in such a way that a com- 
paratively slight pull would release it 
and put it into full strain upon the chain 
of the trap. 

Lewis then rummaged in his canvas 
pouch, and produced an evil-smelling 
affair that looked like an old leather 
mitten with a cord attached. Into it he 
poured some of the mixture from the 
bottle ; then he went away to drag the 
mitten, and so make a second trail. 

When we finally moved on he said: 
“Drag your old rabbit, and I’]l drag 
this. There’s marten and fisher round 
here, an’ we might as well-make all the 
trail we can.” After visiting half a 
dozen more traps, he took the rabbit 
from me and swung it with the mink, 
intending it for bait further on. 

About noon we had a bite of bread 
and meat ; then Lewis hurried me along, 
for snow had begun to fall, and the pros- 
pect seemed good for a heavy storm. 
He pointed out a thick clump of dwarf 
beeches, to which the faded leaves still 
clung thickly. “Canady,” he said, “ I’ve 
got a link trap in there, an’ I’m sorter 
dependin’ on her to While he was 
speaking there came from the thicket a 
faint click as of metal striking something. 

“Blame me, if I ain’t ketched a cat, 
too!” yelled Lewis. ‘“Scuffle along 
here, Canady, and you'll see the maddest 
critter ever you seen.” 

He was right. A big lynx had got 
his fore-paw in the strong trap, and of 
all the wrathful brutes I have ever set 
eyes on, that lynx was the worst. It 
fairly sizzled with rage, and “talked” 
as only a mad cat can. It did not 
make so much noise, but there was an 
earnestness in its continuous stormy 
mutterings which boded no good to us 
if we ever went within its reach. Its 
little ears lay flat to its round skull; its 
yellow eyes blazed with fury, and its 
jaws parted in a grin that almost stam- 
peded me, in spite of the rifle. Thelynx 
was full of fight, and made no attempt 
to bolt. It squatted low, never taking 
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its evil eyes off us, nor stopped its snarl- 
ing defiance. Indeed, it looked so bent 
upon making a dash at us that I leveled 
the Winchester. 

“ Reckon you'll have to plug him, Can- 
ady. I’d club his measly brains out, but 
the brush is a-kinder awkward, an’ we 
can’t get him out of there,” said Lewis. 
“Take as little of his head as you can; 
edge round to one side, an’ don’t spoil 
fur,” he continued. 

The lynx stiffened at once in response 
to the shot, and Lewis hastened to reset 
the trap. The thin skin and flesh of the 
rabbit’s flank was firmly tied to the pan 
of the trap, which was then set and 
placed on the snow where the beech- 
leaves afforded a partial shelter. A few 
drops of the odoriferous mixture were 
added to the bait, andthe setting was 
complete. This trap had in lieu of a 
pole, a “clog,” z.¢., a length of heavy 
sapling, to one end of which the chain 
of the trap was firmly wedged. The 
office of the clog was to hamper the 
captive without absolutely stopping it. 
A lynx is a powerful animal for its size, 
and when first gripped by a trap, it is 
apt to struggle furiously—quite enough 
to tear free from, or to smash, a trap that 
is held tight by the chain. A clogged 
trap may be dragged about without giv- 
ing the captive a chance for a dead pull ; 
and, while the clog is sure to eventually 
foul something, this is not liable to hap- 
pen until after the angered victim has 
in a measure quieted down. 

The baiting of this particular trap 
was new to me, and I asked ifit was the 
best way. “No, not surely the best 
way,” replied Lewis, “but most any- 
way’s good enough for these fool cats. 
A link is mighty curious an’ is forever 
a-smellin’, an’ a-pryin’ about, ’specially 
when on some strange scent. Them 
long whiskers on his chops is his meas- 
urers, an’ he won't try to go through no 
kind of hole, if the whiskers touches the 
sides of it—he won’t even try to squeeze 
through leaves, if the whiskers tell him 
that the gap ain’t quite wide enough. 
Now, if another link, an’ I bet he will, 
comes smellin’ ’round here, he’ll locate 
that bait, even if snow happens to cover 
it. His whiskers won’t let him squeeze 
through the beeches, but he’ll keep a- 
smellin’ till he gets ’roundinfront. Then 
he'll reach his flat paw in, like a young- 
ster reachin’ for an apple, an’ he’ll try 
to hook out that bit of pelt, just to dis- 


‘masses of snow fell from 
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cover what makes it smell so dern 
funny. Then he’ll find out what is 
funny about it, an’ then he'll lug the 
trap round, an’ cuss an’ swear till I hap- 
pen along an’ knock some sense into 
his fool head.” 

The dead lynx was swung over 
Lewis’s shoulder, and we resumed our 
march. The snow was now sifting rap- 
idly through the tree-tops, and the old 
man kept looking rather anxiously about. 
When we chanced upon a compara- 
tively open spot, he read the weather 
signs once more and said: “Canady, 
we're in fer a rippin’ storm, an’ I reckon 
we'd better have back-tracked an hour 
ago. There’s a wind a-comin’, an’ if we 
don’t bust it to the camp we may have 
to lie out, to say nothin’ of the fallin’ 
stuff. Catch a jawful of runnin’ wind an’ 
stick close to my tail. Comeon, now!” 

It was a grand burst, but, thanks to 
the old man, we madeit. Within half 
an hour a furious storm was roaring 
overhead. Trees swayed and groaned ; 
disturbed 
branches, and now and then, boughs 
heavy enough to knock the life out of a 
man, swept down. The air was full of 
powdered snow, and the forest trembled 
with a dull, unceasing roar. I could 
just see the snowy, bobbing figure ahead, 
and I toiled on till I felt that another 
mile would cook me for once and all. 
Just when a halt seemed worth the risk, 
we stumbled into an opening of some 
kind, which I guessed must be the creek. 
The wind almost knocked me down; I 
was lost in a driving blur of white, till 
a voice shrieked almost in my ear: 
“ Here she is, Canady, an’ we made her 
*bout soon enough !” 

A few moments later the fire was 
snapping, and we had got rid of our 
extra snow. Then we had a steaming 
grog to the welfare of all good men and 
true, and, as Lewis said, “ ’specially to 
the boy, who, I'll bet, is denned up 
tighter’n a winter bear.” 

That night we had the best feed Lewis 
could prepare, and while he worked 
about the stove, I skinned the prizes. 

If hands were a trifle smelly, that fact 
did not spoil Lewis’s Christmas feed. 
Later cn, when the wind had almost 
died away in a biting midnight, the old 
man brewed a last tin of hot stuff, and 
sleepily remaiked: “ Wish the boy was 
here; he’d like puttin’ his nose into this. 
Canady, merry Christmas to you!” 
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O rob the Armenians by violence, 
to cut their throats if they resist, 
to leave them for a while—“ Zo let 


the sheep’s wool grow,” as the 
phrase goes—and then to robthem again, 
is the simple story of the relations be- 
tween Kurd and Christian. The Kurds 
are well armed with modern rifles and 
revolvers. I have never seen one with 
an old-fashioned weapon; and I have 
never seen a Christian with a rifle, while 
their nearly useless long guns have 
lately been seized by the Government. 
The Kurds hate and despise the Turks, 
their nominal rulers; but the Islamic 
bond of brotherhood is stronger than 
the repulsion either of hatred or con- 
tempt, and the latent or undisguised 
sympathy of their co-religionists in offi- 
cial positions insures them, for the most 
part, immunity from their crimes. 

A raw wind came whistling from the 
west as I passed the Kurdish village of 
Mola Suleiman and began my toilsome 
route over the Kosse Dagh Mountains ; 
and until the sun had warmed things 
up a little it was necessary to stop and 
buffet occasionally to prevent benumbed 
hands. I was now nearing the Deli 
Baba Pass, the most notorious place 
for robbers of all this notorious coun- 
try. Both missionaries and natives 
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had fully warned me against venturing 
through Deli Baba alone, advising me 
to wait and go through in the company 
of a caravan; but warnings of danger 
had been so often repeated throughout 
my journey, and had proven groundless 
so invariably, that I should have felt 
the taunts of self-reproach had I found 
myself hesitating on their atcount.* 

I wound slowly upwards through a 
mountainous elevated region until I be- 
gan to descend, along the tortuous wind- 
ings of the Deli Baba Su, through an- 
other ravine-riven battle-field of the late 
war. Farther on I descended into a rocky 
cafion with perpendicular walls towering 
skyward like giant battlements, inclosing 
a space not over fifty yards wide. The 
cafion is a wild, lonely-looking spot, and 
looks quite appropriate to the reputa- 
tion it bears. Professor Vambéry, a 
recognized authority on Asiatic mat- 
ters, and whose party encountered a 
gang of marauders here, says the Deli 
Baba Pass bore the same unsavory repu- 
tation that it bears to-day, as far back 
as the time of Herodotus. It is a spot 
where a thousand resolute men, well 
supplied with ammunition, might keep 
at defiance a force of a hundred times 
their number. It is the most impor- 
tant place, from a military point of view, 


* OUTING heard from Lenz at Teheran on April r4th, 1894. He onpatint to reach Constantinople by the end 


of May, by way of Tabreez, which he reached on April 27th. 


e advised OUTING on May ad of his in- 


tention to = at once via Erzerum to Constantinople, about = miles distant. He crossed the bor- 
a 


der out of 


ersia into Turkey on May 7th, and was probably shot on 


y 12th, just as he was about to emerge 


from the Deli Baba Pass, when only fifty miles away from Erzerum. (See map, page 385, reprinted from 
OutING for July, 1895.) 
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on the road from the Armenian capital “ Sometime ; not to-day ; to-morrow.” 
to the Russian frontier; yet despite its This is the stereotyped answer which a 
extreme importance, nothing has been Turk has always at his tongue’s end, 
done to strengthen any part of it. Until the Sultan’s subjects can shake 

“Weare going to throwupearthworks off the apathy which prevails through- 





RETURNING WITH MY MAIL FROM THE ENGLISH CONSULATE. 


and place some batteries there some- out the empire, it will be difficult for 
time,” said a Turkish lieutenant in them to hold their own against other 
Erzerum, with whom I was talking on nations. 

the subject. Mounted men, armed to the teeth, 
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like almost every one else hereabouts, 
were encountered in the pass; they 
invariably halted and looked back after 
me as though endeavoring to compre- 
hend who and what I was, but that was 
all. I got through without molestation, 

My road debouched among the west- 
ern foot-hills, and nightfall overtook 
me in sight of the Passin plain. In the 
chilly evening air I was glad to seek the 
nearest shelter, which this time hap- 
pened to be the Armenian village of 
Yusueri. The owner of the house 
where I was invited to stop for the 
night was not a cleanly object. His 
domicile was as dirty as his person. His 


the man in looking for what it is not 
necessary to mention. 

A Russian moujik is not a sweet ani- 
mal, anda Persian dervish, with hair piled 
up two feet above his head and covered 
with liquid fat, is an equally unpleasant 
companion ; but either of these gentle- 
men would have smelt like perfume in 
comparison with my Armenian host, 
who apparently had no ideas beyond 
that of manufacturing fuel from cow's 
dung. 

Wood is very dear in these parts, and 
the inhabitants would undoubtedly die 
if they had not asupply of fuel. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that they take con- 
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wife and children were manufacturing 
some ¢esek for fuel in one of the 
tworooms the house contained, It was 
quite chilly outside, and the owner of 
the house, to keep the habitation tolera- 
bly warm, had blocked up the only hole 
in the roof, used as ventilator, chimney 
and window. The smell of the ¢esek 
and the ammonia arising from the 
horses and cattle, separated from us 
only by a railing three feet high, was 
excessively disagreeable. 

My Armenian host and hostess, be- 
grimed with dirt, were squatting in a 
corner, the woman engaged in making 
some cakes with flour and water, and 

+ 


siderable interest in their fesek. But to 
hear this subject discussed in a room 
with an atmosphere like that of a sewer 
was a little annoying to my senses. 

The wife of the Armenian host and 
her children were not at all shy abcut 
showing their faces, at least so much of 
them as the dirt did not hide from view. 
They squatted round me while I was 
making tea (which for obvious reasons 
I preferred to do myself) and watched 
my proceedings with great interest. 
Now the woman, sticking her filthy 
fingers into the basin, took out one of 
the lumps of sugar I had just broken 
up for use ; then, putting it in turn into 
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each of her children’s mouths, she had 
a suck herself. “Give it to me!” sud- 
denly exclaimed her husband. The 
lady did not show any signs of readi- 
ness to surrender the prize. The man 
sprang to his feet. Thrusting a finger 
and thumb into the mouth of his help- 
mate, at the same time clasping her 
tightly around the throat with the 
other hand, so as to avoid being bitten, 
he extracted the delicacy. 
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tervals, and are only behind in the very 
worst of weather. 

Later in the day I had a chance to 
test the comparative merits of one of 
these saptieh steeds and the trusty 
bicycle. While engaged in the occupa- 
tion of plowing through a stretch of 
loose sand and gravel I was overtaken 
by a saptieh from a neighboring town, 
on his way to Erzerum. Of course he 
requested me to zz, and kept on re- 
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Holding the sweet morsel high in the 
air he displayed the treasure to the as- 
sembled guests; then, greatly to the 
woman's indignation, he placed it within 
his own jaws. 

After a most miserable night I 
wheeled off the next morning without 
breakfast, crossing the ancient and his- 
toric Araxes ona very ancient stone 
bridge, said to be over a thousand years 
old, and built over the ford by which 
Xenophon crossed in the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand. 

I breakfasted at the Armenian village 
of Kuipri Kui, and my road thence led up 
the broad and cultivated valley of the 
Passin Su. The road was mostly rid- 
able, though heavy with dust. Part 
way to Hasan-Kaleh I met the weekly 
Turkish post from Erzerum. These 
Turkish mail-riders are really fine fel- 
lows. They drive two horses loaded 
with the mail-bags at a gallop in front 
of them, urging them with yells and 
heavy whips, the zaptieh escort gal- 
loping behind. At this pace they dash 
up and down mountains and over plains 
by day and night, changing at short in- 
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questing me to dz at regular three- 
minute intervals for the next half-hour. 
At the end of that time the loose gravel 
terminated, and I found myself on a 
level and reasonably smooth dirt-road. 
The zaptich was, of course, delighted 
at seeing me mount, and not doubting 
but that I would appreciate his com- 
pany, gave me to understand that he 
would ride alongside to Erzerum. For 
nearly two miles that sanguine but 
unsuspecting minion of the Turkish 
Government spurred his noble steed 
alongside the bicycle, in spite of my 
determined pedaling to shake him off. 
But the road improved ; faster spun the 
whirling wheels; the zaptich began to 
lag a little, though still spurring his 
panting horse into keeping reasonably 
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close behind. A bend now occurred, 
and an intervening knoll hid us from 
each other. I put on more steam, 
and at the same time the zaptich evi- 
dently gave it up and relapsed into 
his usual crawling pace, for when three 
miles or thereabouts were covered I 
looked back and perceived him leisurely 
heaving in sight from behind the knoll. 

From the valley of the Passin Su I 
wheeled slowly up, late in the after- 
noon, to the summit of the Deve Boyun 
Pass, when the city of Erzerum, the 
Armenian capital, broke suddenly into 
view. It was here, in this pass, that 
the Turkish army, in November, 1877, 
made their last gallant attempt to stem 
the tide of disaster that had, by the 
fortunes of war and the incompetency 
of their commanders, set in irresistibly 
against them. 

Filled with the thoughts suggested 
by these historical associations, I de- 
scended with the setting sun toward the 
Persian gate of the fortified city. 

My first impression of Erzerum was 
of earthworks of immense size extend- 
ing for miles, with dismounted guns 
upon them, frowning forth like watch- 
dogs stationed to guard the city; of a 
deep ditch and a lofty rampart pierced 
by a fine granite tunnel ; of more earth- 
works, and of forts covering all the 
heights directly above the city. Patches 
of snow lingered on the Palantokan 
Mountains, a few miles to the south; 
the Deve Boyun Hills looked down on 
the city from the east ; the broad valley 
of the West Euphrates stretched away 
westward and northward, terminating 
at the north in another mountain range. 
Between the fortifications and the town 
there is a great deal of open ground, 
sprinkled with rifle-pits, powder maga- 
zines, and artillery, cavalry and infantry 
barracks, very substantially and neatly 
built. After passing through ceme- 
teries containing thousands of grave- 
stones, I abruptly entered the principal 
street, wide and somewhat European- 
looking, in which are some of the con- 
sulates and the Protestant Armenian 
church and schools, and was at once 
directed to the Armenian hostelry or 
semi-European hotel. 

Repairing to the English consulate, 
I was gratified at finding several letters 
awaiting me, and furthermore by the 
cordial hospitality extended by Yusuph 
Effendi, an Assyrian gentleman, the 
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chargé d'affaires of the consulate for 
the time being. The consul himself 
was away at his annual summer en- 
campment in the neighboring mount- 
ains. With this English representative 
and the American missionaries of the 
Erzerum mission my three days’ sojourn 
were thoroughly enjoyed. It seemed 
like an oasis of home-life in the sur- 
rounding desert of uncongenial social 
conditions, 

In the company of Yusuph Effendi I 
took the first opportunity to visit the 
Vali or Governor of the Erzerum vzlayet 
at the government house, partly to ob- 
tain the proper credentials and visés, 
and partly because the Va/z, himself, 
having heard of my arrival, had ex- 
pressed a wish to have me call upon 
him. We happened to arrive while he 
was busily engaged with an important 
legal decision, but upon our being an- 
nounced, he begged us to wait a few 
minutes, promising to hurry through 
with the business. We were then re- 
quested to enter an adjoining apartment, 
where we found the mayor of the city, 
the cadi, or district judge, the chief of 
the Erzerum zaptiehs, and several other 
functionaries, signing documents and 
otherwise variously occupied. On our 
entrance, documents, pens and seals 
were relegated to temporary oblivion, 
coffee and cigarettes were produced, and 
the journey around the world I was 
making with the wonderful avada (cart) 
became the all-absorbing topic. 

The mayor appeared to be remark- 
ably intelligent, compared with many 
Asiatics, and, moreover, of quite a prac- 
tical turn of mind. He inquired what I 
should do in case of a serious break-down 
somewhere in the far interior ; and his 
curiosity to see the bicycle was not a 
little increased by learning that, not- 
withstanding the extreme airiness of 
my strange article, I had had no serious 
mishap on the whole journey thus far. 

A uniformed servant now announced 
that the Va/z was at liberty and waiting 
to receive us in private audience. Fol- 
lowing the attendant into another room 
we found his Excellency seated on a 
richly cushioned divan, and upon our 
entrance he gave us the picturesque 
Turkish salute, by describing the figure 
3 from the floor to his forehead. As 
the distinguished visitor of the occasion, 
I was appointed to the place of honor 
next to the Governor, while Yusuph 
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Effendi, with whom, of course, as a dip- 
lomatic agent, his Excellency was al- 
ready quite well acquainted, graciously 
filled the office of interpreter, and en- 
lightener of the Va/i’s understanding 
concerning bicycles in general and my 
own wheel and wheel journey in par- 
ticular. The Va/i was a full-faced man 
of medium height, black-eyed and 
black-haired, and, like nearly all Turkish 
officials, he had discarded the Turk- 
ish costume, retaining only the national 
fez—a head-dress which, by the way, 
is without one single merit to recom- 
mend it save its picturesqueness. In 
sunny weather it affords no protection 
to the eyes, and in rainy weather its 
contour conducts the water in a trick- 
ling stream down one’s spinal column. 
As though determined not to let me off 
without honoring me in some way, the 
Vali, after several invitations to partake 
of some special courtesy, finally offer- 
ed to furnish me a zaptieh escort; but 
I told him ofthe saptzeh’s inability to 
keep up yesterday, at which he was im- 
mensely amused. His Excellency then 
promised to be present at the starting 
point on the morning of my departure, 
asking me to name the time and place, 
after which we finished the cigarettes 
and coffee, and took our leave. 

The time in Erzerum‘ not spent in 
social duties and in devouring the con- 
tents of the several American news- 
papers to be had, including even the ad- 
vertisements, was well utilized in look- 
ing about the city. As compared with 
Persian towns Erzerum looks solid and 
handsome, and its uncovered bazaars 
seem fairly busy. The through traffic 
between Trebizond and Tabreez, chiefly 
in British goods, is very heavy. The 
Custom-House was in sight from my 
hostelry windows, and in one day I 
counted as many as seven hundred 
laden camels passing through it, be-, 
sides horse and mule caravans. There 
are about two thousand Persians in the 
city, and the carrying. trade is mainly 
n their hands. The present population 
is estimated at from twenty thousand 
to twenty-four thousand, including, be- 
sides Persians, Turks, Armenians, Rus- 
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sians and Jews. The Armenians are 
not very numerous, but their enterprise 
as traders gives them an importance 
out of proportion to their numbers. 
The Armenian cathedral, the “ Pair of 
Minarets,” the “Single Minaret,” and 
the castle, which stands on a height in 
the middle of the city and contains a 
small Saracenic chapel, are among the 
chief “ sights.” 
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But the most interesting object of all 
is the Sanassarian College, founded and 
handsomely endowed by the liberality 
of an Armenian merchant. The fine 
buildings .are of the best construction 
and are admirably suited for educational 
purposes, and the equipments are of 
the latest and most complete descrip- 
tion. The education and the moral 
training are of a very high order, not to 
mention the personal influence of the 
three directors, who were educated in 
Germany and England. The gradua- 
tion course isnine years. The students, 
numbering one hundred and twenty, 
wear a uniform, and there is no dis- 
tinction of class among them. Much 
may be hoped for in the future from 
the admirable work done by the col- 
lege, which is one. of the few bright 
spots in Armenia. 


* OUTING’S special correspondent having traveled and described the route over which Lenz passed 
after leaving Tabreez, the city from which Lenz was last heard from, to the city of Erzerum, near by which he 


was murdered, and in which the Turkish official inquiries, instigated 

its representative, took place, it is with profound regret that Lenz’s a 
Articles prepared by our special correspondent will appear from time to time connecting the 
tour so as to give the readers of OUTING a description of the entire journey as originally planned b 


an abrupt close. 


lamented Lenz. 
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MAINE TEAM, AT SEAGIRT, 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 
OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 


By Captain Charles B. Hall, 19th U. S. Infantry. 


(Continued.) 


HILE the civil war lasted and 
W many of the original members 
of companies were fighting at 
the front, the home organizations 
had been kept up by those who formed 
the “home guard” and by the rising 
generation. It is not, then, to be won- 
dered at that when the militia law al- 
lowed a choice in uniforms the com- 
panies should, as a rule, elect to keep 
the old dress thus made dear to them, 
and maintain their old company desig- 
nations. 

The law required four annual inspec- 
tions preceded by a review and drill. 
As but ten companies could be mustered 
as the authorized militia of the State, 
it naturally followed that where there 
were in the State many more than ten 
companies, all anxious to be enrolled, 
there was ample opportunity to select 
only the best. 

To show that when one has once fol- 
lowed the flag he can never lose his 


love for the life, and the truth of the 
saying, “once a soldier, always a sol- 
dier,” we find men who had held high 
rank in the volunteer service, who had 
led regiments and brigades, willing to 
accept the subordinate positions of cap- 
tains of home companies (the positions 
which many had held before the war), 
and join the militia. The most notable 
example of this is, without doubt, that 
gallant and honored soldier, General 


“George L. Beal, who won recognized 


fame for himself andcommandon many 
a battle-field, and whose life has since 
been devoted to the interests of the 
militia of his State. 

Under the law the seven companies 
selected, of the ten authorized, as I have 
said, were from the best that offered, 
and their officers were from “ among 
those who were tried by the test of 
active service,” while only men of good 
mental and physical qualifications and 
moral standing were accepted. 




















The following were the seven com- 
panies accepted, but as no appropria- 
tion had been made for the purpose, 
neither uniforms nor commutation in 
lieu thereof was given to the soldiers : 
Portland Light Infantry—Captain, Chas. 
P. Mattocks; Lieutenants, Frank G. Pat- 
terson and George Webster. Portland 
Mechanic Blues—Captain, George W. 
Parker ; Lieutenants, Charles G. Pen- 
nell and Edward W. Loveitt. Auburn 
Light Infantry—Captain, Almon C. 
Pray ; Lieutenants, Henry Little and 
Addison A. Miller. Norway Light In- 
fantry—Captain, George L. Beal ; Lieu- 
tenants, William W. Whitmarsh and 
Henry B. Millett. Skowhegan Company 
—Captain, Isaac Dyer; Lieutenants, 
Zemro A. Smith and Brooks D. Savage. 
Calais Company—Captain, William B. 
Taylor; Lieutenants, Joseph B. Rock- 
wood and James M. Murphy. Capital 
Guards, Augusta—Captain, Edward F. 
Wyman; Lieutenants, Joseph Noble and 
Thomas S. Hutchins. At the head of 
this small force of militia was a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Joseph L. 
Chamberlain—distinguished not only 
as a scholar, but as one of the bravest 
soldiers who helped to make the troops 
of Maine famous for warlike deeds 
throughout the land. He gathered 
about him as his staff men of the high- 
est ability and soldiers who had won 
distinction ; his personal staff consisted 
of Lieutenant-Colonels Selden Con- 
nor, of whom I shall speak hereafter ; 
George Varney, Thomas W. Hyde 
and Nathan Cutler, Adjutant-General 
John C. Caldwell, who was soon suc- 
ceeded by General B. B. Murray, Jr.; 
Assistant Inspector-General John Mar- 
shall Brown, Assistant Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Eugene F. Sanger, Military Sec- 
retary Albert O. Morgan. 

In an order issued in July, 1869, an- 
nouncing the regulations to be observ- 
ed, the Commander-in-Chief, through 
General Brown, his Inspector-General, 
struck the true key-note for all organi- 
zations of the National Guard when he 
said, “ the companies may be considered 
schools for officers, each capable of be- 
ing expanded into a regiment when 
necessity requires.” Our National Guard 
should be built up with this idea con- 
stantly in view; and in order that it may 
be successful as a “ school for officers,” 
from which may be graduated those who 
are competent to command not only as 
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line but as field officers, and each com- 
pany constitute a suitable and intelli- 
gent body to form the nucleus of a regi- 
ment, only “men of character and 
standing in their several communities ” 
(quoting from the order referred to) 
should be enlisted. I am afraid too 
little attention is paid to this important 
matter in organizing our militia com- 
panies. While the proportion of men dis- 
charged dishonorably as compared with 
the enlisted strength is, I am very happy 
to say, small in this State, it is not so in 
many others. And there would be no 
dishonorable discharges in Maine if 
more care were exercised and firmness 
shown in selecting recruits. The desire 
to keep a company full and make a good 
showing as to enlisted strength (for 
which the law of the State is somewhat 
to blame) often induces a captain to 
take men of whom he himself is a little 
doubtful. Itis just as easy to obtain men 
of good character and standing to join 
a company as it is to get the opposite, 
and very much more so when it becomes 
generally understood as a fact that only 
good men are enlisted. I wish to be 
understood by my friends who have 
joined the ranks, or think of so doing, 
as using the word “standing” in the 
sense of reputation, and not that you 
must have rank in civil life, or have 
riches or high social position. Our 
soldiers must have the reputation of 
gentlemen, and then the objection to 
the poor character of men in a company, 
that has often met me when I have 
urged desirable young men to enlist in 
a home organization, would not exist. 
The strength of the seven companies 
accepted in 1869 is not given, but the re- 
ports for 1870 state that during the lat- 
ter year three new companies were or- 
ganized and accepted under the act of 
1869, and the aggregate strength of the 
ten companies as nine hundred and 
thirty-seven, there being twenty-eight 
officers and nine hundred and nine en- 
listed men. The designations of the 
three new companies were as follows : 
Jameson Guards (named after the gal- 
lant Colonel of the Second Maine Vol- 
unteers), Captain Daniel White, at Ban- 
gor; Belfast City Guard, Captain Will- 
iam H. Folger, at Belfast; Crosby 
Guards, Captain Frank G. Flagg, at 
Hampden ; these companies were com- 
posed, as a rule, of men who had seen 
active service during the war. 
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Seven of the ten companies were uni- 
formed, armed and equipped during 
1870, and the other three were not; 
commutation of clothing had also been 
paid to the companies first accepted. 
The several armed and uniformed com- 
panies were ordered to assemble at 
their armories during April, 1870, for 
inspection and review by General 
Brown, the Inspector-General, and also 
for drill. 

1871 found the militia with a new 
Commander-in-Chief, Governor Perham, 
and Brigadier-General James A. Hall, 
who had won distinction during the 
war, was the new Inspector-General. 
During the year one new company, the 
Hersey Light Infantry, Captain Mel- 
ville M. Fuller, at Oldtown, was added 
to the militia strength. This company 
was organized under the militia act of 
1865, and was handsomely uniformed at 
private expense; it was reported as 
comparing favorably in discipline and 
appearance with the other companies. 

Up to this time the newly organized 
militia had found no opportunity to 
meet together for drill, review, inspec- 
tion, or to look each other over, but the 
occasion presented itself in October, 
1871, upon the visit of the President 
of the United States to assist at the 
opening of the European and North 
American Railway. All of the fully 
equipped companies were present, and 
their soldierly appearance was favora- 
bly commented upon. The Adjutant- 
General in his report for this year (1871) 
recommended strongly an annual en- 
campment of the troops, giving as a 
reason that it would “be well for this 
small force, now so well organized, and 
commanded by officers of experience 
and reputation, some of whom held 
high rank in the army and were in- 
trusted with commands of great im- 
portance during the war, to be called 
together once a year by the Command- 
er-in-Chief for the purpose of inspection 
and maneuver,” but no encampment 
was authorized until 1873. General 
Hall, as the result of his inspection in 
1871, reported of the Jameson Guards, 
“discipline excellent, instruction and 
military appearance superior, and its 
arms, accouterments and uniforms in 
very good condition,” while the other 
companies werevery good in allthese re- 
spects; and he reported that they were 
armed as follows: Portland Light In 


fantry, Portland Mechanic Blues, Au- 
burn Light Infantry, Norway Light In- 
fantry and Skowhegan Light Infantry 
with the Springfield breech - loading 
rifles ; the Capital Guards and Jameson 
Guards with the Springfield rifles, and 
the Belfast City Guards, Crosby Guards 
and Hersey Light Infantry with the 
Springfield muskets.” The Calais com- 
pany, which had been accepted as one of 
the ten companies authorized by the act 
of 1869, had not yet been mustered, and 
in February, 1872, it was discontinued. 
An event that was quite important to 
the militia, if to no one else, occurred 
this year (28th of February, 1872), when 
the Legislature elected General Joshua 
L. Chamberlain as “Major-General of 
Militia.” As there was neither a regi- 
ment of militia nor a field officer of the 
line in the State, and as the Legislature 
did not see fit to create a command suit- 
able for a Major-General (which is a 
division, and then supposed to contain 
three brigades of infantry and two bat- 


‘teries of artillery), the appointment of 


an officer to such high rank must ‘have 
astonished the militia and raised the 
hope of an immediate increase in the 
authorized force. The creation of the 
office and the selection of one so emi- 
nently fitted as was General Chamber- 
lain to fill it, no doubt appeared right 
and proper, and necessary, to the Legis- 
lature of a State not at any time over- 
inclined to acknowledge the necessity 
for a strong militia force. That the 
official position seemed somewhat em- 
barrassing to the General is evident 
from his first report at the close of the 
year to the Adjutant-General of the 
State, wherein he says: “The honor 
which the Legislature did me in the 
election to the office of Major-General 
on the 28th of February, 1872, I re- 
garded as involving no immediate or 
active duties ;” and, further on, “there 
being no other than company organi- 
zations which had been accustomed to 
report directly to the Commander-in- 
Chief, it did not appear necessary for 
me to appoint a staff until some further 
organization should have been made.” 
He realized, however, that sumething 
more in the way of organization for the 
militia should be entered upon, but he 
did not believe the ten companies 
should be organized into a regiment by 
themselves, as “it would be better to 
distribute them among other troops, that 
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their discipline and proficiency as 
veterans may be an example and in- 
struction to the rest.” To carry out 
this excellent idea, and in order that 
organizations be grouped according to 
local convenience, he suggested the fol- 
lowing plan : 

“zy. Provide for three regimental 
organizations, with headquarters at 
Portland, Augusta and Bangor, respect- 
ively. 

“2. Twocompanies to be entitled to a 

major, adjutant and non-commissioned 
staff. 

“3. Four companies to be entitled to 
a lieutenant-colonel, adjutant and non- 
commissioned staff. 

“4. Six companies entitled to a 
colonel, adjutant, quartermaster and 
non-commissioned staff. 

“5. Ten companies entitled to a full 
regimental organization. 

“6, Artillery to remain enathnched 
and to be assigned in orders. 

“To apply this formula to our present 

case, I would propose and recommend 
the following partial organization : 

“ist Regiment.—Colonel command- 
ing. Portland Light Infantry, Mechan- 
ic Blues, Portland ; Montgomery Guards, 
Portland ; Norway Light Infantry, Au- 
burn Light Infantry, Portland Cadets. 

“2d Regiment.—Lieutenant - Colonel 
commanding. Jameson Guards, Bangor; 
Hersey Light Infantry, Oldtown; Crosby 
Guards, Hampden; City Guards, Belfast. 
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“3d Regiment.— Major commanding. 
Capital Guards, Augusta ; Skowhegan 
Light Infantry, Skowhegan.” 

The Division Commander joined with 
the Adjutant-General in calling atten- 
tion to the necessity for an encampment 
of troops, as authorized by the State, say- 
ing: “I deem it very important for the 
promotion of a military spirit, as well as 
for necessary instruction and practice, 
that the troops should be brought to- 
gether and handled together as soldiers 
at least once a year,” a recommenda- 
tion that was to result in almost imme- 
diate good to the service. 

The close of 1872 found the militia 
increased by twocompanies. One was of 
artillery, organized at Lewiston in Sep- 
tember of that year, and commanded by 
Captain Aurestus S. Perham. The com- 
pany was of the maximum strength 
and contained many old soldiers who 
had served in the artillery during the 
war of the rebellion ; this company had 
been supplied with a new battery of 
three-inch guns, but not uniformed. 
The other addition was a company of 
infantry called the “ Portland Mont- 
gomery Guards,” organized in October, 
and commanded by Captain Augustus J. 
McMahon. The company was of the full 
strength, and had been armed with 
Springfield rifle muskets. Their uni- 
forms were supplied at private expense. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SKATERS. 
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AR in the West the dead day’s pyre, 
Between the spaces of the wood, 
Burned low—a dusky, sullen fire 





Beneath the twilight’s gathering hood. a 
But quivering in the dusk and gray ‘ 
One star, that softly grew more bright, ¥ 
Gleamed like a promise of the night 4 
Above the embers of the day. fe) 
aM. IV. ‘ 
Before us lay the glassy stream, We felt the rushing wind go by, fe 
A crystal path from shore to shore, As round some bend with quickening stride 3 
That seemed to hold it in a dream We swept, and heard the pine-boughs sigh ‘ 
Of limpid, laughing tides of yore. That leaned across the frozen tide ; 
And still, in memory of June, Until the ever-broadening stream 
The stars reflected held a place, Stretched straight before to meet the bay, ; 
While glimmered o’er its frozen face That in the magic moonlight lay i 
The whiteness of the rising moon. In silver silence, all a-dream ! [ 
| 
III. V. # 
With flashing feet we sped away And when at last we homeward turned, ri 
Along the silent, snow-clad shore, With eager, yet reluctant feet, Bi 
That, gleaming in the moonlight, lay Our pulses glowed, our faces burned, ‘ 
Where swift our shadows ran before ! And life felt buoyant, strong and sweet ! f 
But though the shore was still and white, Within the house one beacon-light 
No summer song was e’er more sweet Its vigil kept ; within the grate oF 
Than that clear music which our feet The fire burned low—the hour was late— f 
Sent ringing to the winter’s night ! But health’s best sleep was ours that night ! 


CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 
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(-)UTINGS \V[ONTHLY REVIEW 


OF 


AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


FOOTBALL. 


UTING greets its readers in the very 
hour of Christmas glee. From cover 
to cover the Magazine—freighted with 
the worlds best literature of sport— 

echoes the language of the Yuletide. Never 
has amateur sport counted so many devotees as 
now, and never has OuTiING addressed so many 
cordial advocates of pastimes as now. The open- 
ing of a New Year will round the tenth of the 
present editorial management and the fifteenth 
of publication. May we not indulge in the 
thought that the vast increase of our readers— 
unbroken year by year—now reaching way into 
the hundreds of thousands, is an evidence of 
the approbation our efforts have gained for 
OUTING? 

There was sorrow as well as joy for all of us 
in the year that is closing. In the new year 
may the clouds be few, and may those that 
come have a silver lining ever—not only for 
you, dear readers of OuTING, but also for him 
who has toiled, though in loneliness, that the 
world might be made better and happier by 
a life filled with a love for the field and the 
forest, the stream and the sea. 

J. H. Worman, 
Editor-in-Chief, 


FOOTBALL IN THE EAST. 


The past month closed what has been, per- 
haps, the most successful football season we 
have had in several years. In fact, the play 
and the conduct of the various teams leaves 
little to be desired, unless it be more games 
among our four leading universities. 

The play was uniformly clean and free from 
foul tactics. While this in itself is no more 
than we have a perfect right to expect, it is 
the first absolutely clean record we have had 
recently, and so is worthy of notice. 

We are gradually acquiring, too, a small, but 
very efficient body of well-trained football 





officials—men who can take hold of a game 
and control it in a manner that inspires confi- 
dence in both players and spectators. In this we 
are very fortunate. For some years there were 
only two or three such men. This year there 
have been enough really efficient men to supply 
the demand at our important games, and the 
officials have done their work to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone in all but a very few cases. 
We owe a great deal to the work of our offi- 
cials this year. 

The rules this year gave great satisfaction 
in all but one point—the matter of mass plays. 
The rules read as if they were intended to stop 
mass plays, or plays in which the team having 
the ball drives against the opposing line in a 
closely formed, comparatively slow-moving, 
bunch. Whether or not the rules were in- 
tended to prevent such plays, they did not do so, 
and many lovers of the game are of the opinion 
that they should be so amended before another 
season, as to make the almost exclusive use of 
such plays impossible. Princeton had a re- 
volving tandem play that was partially a mass 
play, and Pennsylvania, in the last half of her 
game with Harvard, made use of a play which 
made the game almost solely a test of strength, 
skill being at a great discount. Such plays 
are not interesting, and are rather more 
dangerous than the more open plays. At the 
same time they put strength at a premium, 
and lessen the value of skill and quickness. 
The only practical way to meet them seems to 
be for the men directly in their path to lie 
down in front of them like so many logs, and 
allow their opponents, to trip over them. In 
the present high development of our game it 
hardly seems well to allow a team to put op- 
ponents in a place when the best thing they 
can do is to lie down to be trampled on, in the 
hope that their opponents may trip over them - 
and fall to the ground. Plays involving good 
running with interference and a chance for 
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clean tackling, are much to be preferred, and 
if it is possible to make the use of such -* 
more general, the game will be improved. In 
fact, any movement to make quickness and 
skill more valuable than mere weight and 
strength, is a movement in the right direction. 

Injuries have been rather more numerous 
than usual this season, but they have been 
almost always of a slight nature, and very 
few really serious accidents have taken place. 
Pennsylvania’s preliminary season did not seem 
to help her very much, and her men suffered 
from slight injuries as much as the members of 
any other team. In addition, the whole team 
seemed to have ‘‘ gone stale” in mid-season, and 
many laid this to the extra work. The belief 
that all our college teams do too much hard work 
in practice is gaining ground every day. It is 
very certain that most of the injuries suffered 
this year were received in practice and not in 
regular games. 

One thing is noticeable in the records of the 
big four this year—all were scored on, Prince- 
ton tied, and Pennsylvania and Harvard actu- 
ally defeated, by what are considered minor 
teams. The reasons for this unusual] record 
are numerous, but the principal one was, doubt- 
less, that the smaller teams knew the game 
better than ever before, and had reached a 
higher stage of development earlier in the year 
than had the large teams who were working 
with the sole idea of being in the best possible 
shape by the last of November. 

The kicking game has again shown its im- 
portance and was used this year even more 
than last. As a consequence, blocked and 
muffed punts have been the direct source of an 
unusually large number of touch-downs, The 
problem of how best to arrange the men to 
protect the full-back for a kick has been vari- 
ously solved by the different teams, but no so- 
lution has so far proved wholly satisfactory 

The ranking of the teams is not so difficult 
this year as last. and we can say with a fair 
degree of certainty what order they should be 
assigned. Princeton defeated Harvard rather 
handily, and won from Yale by an overwhelm- 
ing score, while Pennsylvania barely defeated 
Harvard. From this state of affairs and the 
general play of the teams, Princeton seems 
fairly entitled to first place by a small margin 
over Pennsylvania; Harvard’s team seems 
stronger than Yale’s owing toits better defense, 
and Harvard should have third place and Yale 
fourth. For the next two or three places there 
is a host of candidates with Lafayette, Carlisle, 
Brown, Dartmouth and West Point very closely 
bunched. Just how they rank it would be im- 
possible to say even if it were worth figuring 
out. A few have placed Yale in third place 
over Harvard owing to the latter’s two de- 
feats by minor teams, but in the comparison 
of actual strength this ranking does not seem 
justifiable, and Yale occupies the lowest place 
in the football world in her history. It really 
needs a Princeton-Pennsylvania game to settle 
the question of superiority between the two 
leaders, but most followers of the game will 
agree that Princeton's place is at the head of 
the teams of 1896. 

The choice of the so-called ‘* All America” 
team is giving the writers on football an unusual 
amount of trouble, and at the present time no 


two of them have agreed on all the positions. 
The fact is that the men in certain positions are 
unusually well matched. Most of the writers 
agree on Gailey, of Princeton, for center, 
though Shaw, of Harvard, and Chamberlain, of 
Yale, played about as well. Wharton and 
Woodruff, of Pennsylvania, are the favorites 
for guards owing to their brilliant offensive 
work, but either Norton Shaw, of Harvard, 
Rhinehart, of Lafayette, or Captain Pierce, of 
Carlisle, would be a verv close match for either 
of them. Church, of Piinceton, is given one 
place at tackle, and Uffenheimer, of Penn, is 
the favorite for the other. At the same time, 
Hildebrard, of Princeton, and Murphy, of Yale, 
have many admirers. At end Cabot, of Har- 
vard, is a class by himself. Boyle, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Taussig, of Cornell, and Moulton, of Har- 
vard, are all good enough for the other place, 
but considering that we have so many good half- 
backs, it seems probable that the team would be 
stronger if Gelbert, of Penn, were put on the end 
instead of behind the line. From this place he 
could be used as a runner, and he is much too 
valuable a man to leave off the team. Baird, of 
Princeton, is the best full-back, and Kelly and 
Bannard, of Princeton, Dunlop, of Harvard, 
Fultz, of Brown, and Gilbert have done the best 
work as half-backs. Smith, of Princeton, and 
Fincke, of Yale, are two unusually good quarters 
and it is hard to make achoice between them. 
Fincke has not had so good a chance to show 
his strength as Smith, but is perhapsa little the 
stronger man, though a team with either of 
these men at quarter would be very strong 
in that place. Either could be trusted to run 
the team,and Fincke in particular would do 
well as captain. The team made up from 
the men first mentioned for these places would 
be very strong, and yet a second team could 
be made up from the list that would be almost 
as strong in all places except at full-back, where 
Baird seems by far the best man. The busi- 
ness of choosing ‘‘ All America” teams is un- 
satisfactory at best, and is particularly unsatis- 
factory this year. 

Princeton’s team for 1896 was probably one 
of the strongest and best balanced teams we 
have everseen. As it was made up in the cham- 
pionship games there was not a weak spot in 
it, and, indeed, it would be hard to say that any 
one place was stronger than another. Gailey at 
center, and Crowdis and Armstrong at guards, 
were strong. They were not particularly active 
on the offensive, but no team succeeded in 
making ground through them except for an oc- 
casional small gain. 

Church and Hildebrand were a very strong 
pair of tackles. Brokaw, Cochran and Thomp- 
son all did well at the ends and were particu- 
larly strong in getting down on Baird’s kicks. 

Behind the line, Smith at quarter, ran his 
team perfectly and showed excellent judgment 
at alltimes. He and Baird, at full-back, worked 
splendidly together and seemed to understand 
each other perfectly. Baird himself ran well 
with the ball, but his strong point was his punt- 
ing, which was far and away the best of the 
year, At half-back, Kelly and Bannard excelled 
any other pair of backs of theseason. Bothare 
strong, fearless runners, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to stop. Kelly excelled at line bucking, 
and Bannard at end running, Princeton’s su- 
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periority lay in her very strong, offensive play, 
which was due not so much to the superiority of 
her individual players as to the perfect team 
work. Mostof the men will return next fall and 
the prospects are good for 1897. 

Pennsylvania’s team did not get a fair chance 
to show its strength, as its only championship 
game was with Harvard. The eleven, as a 
whole, was very strong in the line, but only 
fairly so behind the line, and had no good 
punter. Inthe center Overfield played fairly 
well, and the two guards, Wharton and Wood- 
ruff, played an exceedingly strong game. No 
other guards ever undertook to do the work 
given to these two men. They led most of the 
interference, carried the ball much of the time, 
and, by Penn’s scheme of defense, were often 
depended upon to stop the runner on end-plays 
after the ends had broken up the interference. 
Farren and Uffenheimer were perhaps as good 
at tackles as the Princeton pair, and were de- 
pended on to carry the ball frequently. Boyle 
and Dickson played well at the ends. Behind 
the line the team was weak. Gelbert, at half- 
back, was as good as any man playing the 
place, and Minds, at full-back, carried the ball 
well, Morice was very light, and Weeks, at 
quarter, was very green and unsteady. Asa 
consequence, the line had most of the work to 
do. The back field was weak in handling 
kicks as well as in punting. All in all, Penn 
had a very strong line, and, with a good quar- 
ter and a good full-back, would have been a 
match for Princeton. 

Harvard’s team seems to have been poorly 
handled, though it is difficult to say just where 
the fault lay. Too many men were injured in 
practice, and at no time was the best eleven in 
the field. With the men all in the field and in 
good condition, Harvard would have had a 
most excellent chance of winning either of her 
two big games. The strength of her teams, as 
is usual with teams coached at all by Marshall 
Newell, lay in its defense, which was the 
strongest of the year. Shaw and Donnette at 
center and N. Shaw and Bouve at guards made 
as good a center on the defense as we saw, 
though the guards were less active on the 
offensive than Pennsylvania’s. Wheeler and 
Houghton played well at tackles when in play- 
ing condition, and Swain and Lee were good 
substitutes. Cabot and Moulton were as strong 
a pair of ends as we saw during the season. 
The whole line was very strong on the defense, 
and opened up good holes for the backs, 

The offensive play was weak for some reason. 
Beale backed up his line finely, and tackled 
beautifully. His passing was also good, but 
his judgment was not always first-class, and he 
lacked life. Dunlop’s general play was very 
fine, and Captain Wrightington did wonders 
considering his crippled condition. Brown, at 
full-back, punted fairly, and ran strongly. The 
trouble with the offense was due very much to 
the fact that injuries made it necessary to 
play a new combination of backs in nearly 
every game. At the same time the backs 


seemed to start too far back of the line to take 
advantage of the holes made by them. The 
coachers also neglected to profit by the expe- 
rience of other teams, and did not attempt any 
of the mass plays, which proved so successful 
most everywhere. On the whole, Harvard lost 
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because her team could not score against op- 
ponents, 

Yale's team was at all points very much 
below the Yale standard, The line, in the 
first place, was light and not particularly 
strong. Chamberlain, at center, did good work, 
but Chadwick and Murray at guards, were 
decidedly weak. As a result, Rogers and 
Murphy, two good tackles, had more work to 
do than they could possibly attend to, and 
made what seemed to most people a surpris- 
ingly poor showing in the Princeton game. 
Bass and Connor at end, though very light, 
played a good game. Fincke, at quarter, 
played an excellent game at all times, and 
Hinkey’s punting was good, The running of 
the backs was not at all strong, Hinkey, Benja- 
min and Hine not having a very good chance 
to show their worth owing to poor line work, 

Brown's team for the past season played the 
regulation Brown game, strong and fast, with 
more of the open and double-pass plays than 
are used by most of the teams. Their line 
was fairly strong,and Sommersgill, on the end, 
played a very fast game. At quarter, Captain 
Colby adapted the style of play to the men as 
well as any team of the year. The team hada 
good punter in Hall at full-back and a fast 
back in Gammons. But the star of the Brown 
team was Fultz, who is, perhaps, the fastest 
running back now playing. His end running, 
especially on double-pass plays, has been very 
strong, and his line bucking is hardly less so, 
The team was considerably stronger on the 
offense than on the defense. 

The Carlisle Indians closed their season with 
a game with Brown at New York. This game 
showed, as no other game had, just what the 
Indians have and have not learned about the 
game of football. At straight ground-gaining 
by means of heavy plunges into the line, the 
Indians are remarkably strong, perhaps work- 
ing such plays as effectively as any of our col- 
lege teams. In the more complicated round 
the end plays they show up to less advantage, 
and their kicking game was never well devel- 
oped. On the defensive, their capacity for hard 
work helped them greatly, but they were de- 
cidedly weaker than on the offensive. On the 
whole, the Indians are as good as any of our 
teams at the straight bucking game, but their 
kicking and their defense against open plays 
betray a lack of knowledge of the finer points 
of the game. They played a schedule no other 
team would ever think of undertaking, piaying 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, and 
a number of the other strong college teams. 
That this list was too much of an undertaking, 
even for them, there is little doubt, for their 

lay fell off during November, and the men 
ost considerable of their earlier dash and 
quickness. 

The Cornell team has not lived up to Cor- 
nell’s foot-ball reputation, and it is certainly 
hard to understand why an institution of Cor- 
nell’s size, possessing her advantages, and aided 
by the best of coaching, should not turn out a 
foot-ball team of more nearly championship 
caliber. Cornell has as many men to draw from 
as any of our Eastern colleges with the excep- 
tion of Harvard, and has had the best of meen: 
ing, and still her teams lose to the big four and 
have difficulty in maintaining an equality with 
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Brown, Dartmouth and West Point, all of 
which institutions are very much smaller than 
Cornell. It is understood that Cornell has 
taken steps to organize a permanent coaching 
system of her own, the coachers to be Cornell 
graduates and not graduates of other colleges 
hired for the purpose. It is to be hoped that this 
plan will put Cornell’s football teams where 
they belong, on a par with her crews and base- 
ball teams. 

Among the smaller colleges of New England, 
Wesleyan took a very creditable position. The 
play of the team showed improvement to the 
end of the season, which closed with Lafayette, 
at Easton. Wesleyan defeated Amherst in one 
game, but lost at Amherst by failure to kick a 
goal. Theannual Wesleyan-Trinity game was 
won by Wesleyan, Trinity having previously 
defeated Amherst. West Point and Wesleyan 
played an interesting tie game, and Lafayette 
found difficulty in making three touch-downs 
against Wesleyan in their last game. The most 
creditable features of Wesleyan’s play were the 
stubborn defense of the eleven and the work of 
Captain Wilson at quarter-back. The team was 
too light for offensive work against the heavy 
teams. In this connection the physical exami- 
nations at Wesleyan bring out a curious fact. 
There is no man in the college this year who 
weighs more than one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, : 

Lafayette'’s fine record was sadly marred by 
the very questionable standing of some of her 
players. One or two seemed to have left col- 
lege when the season closed, and at least two 
have played baseball under very suspicious 
circumstances. It seems too bad that the 
record this team has made should be so spoiled. 

Andover and Exeter, have at last patched 
up their difficulties in the athletic line and cele- 
brated the return of peace by playing a game 
of football, which was rather easily won by 
Andover, by a score of 28 too. The winning 
team excelled in team play, and put up a very 
tine game, only to disappoint its friends by 
losing to Lawrenceville a week later by a score 
of 12 to 4. In this game Andover fell off badly 
from her play in the Exeter game, and lost by 
loose play and fumbling of the backs. Andover 
several times lost the ball in fumbles after 
carrying it almost to Lawrenceville’s goal line. 

Hastincs HOLYOKE. 
IN THE MIDDLE WESTERN UNIVERSITIES. 

The most remarkable football season the West 
has yet seen came to a fitting close with the 
Chicago-Michigan game at the Coliseum, and 
the Northwestern-Wisconsin game at Evans- 
ton, Thanksgiving Day. They were grand 
struggles and showed the remarkable progress 
of the teams of this section. These games, 
with Michigan’s 6-4 victory over Minnesota, 
November 7th, and Wisconsin’s 6-0 victory 
over the same team, November 21st, were ex- 
cellent expositions of really modern football in 
very nearly its highest scientific development. 
Two of the Western teams this year, Wiscon- 
sin throughout the season, and Chicago in its 
last two or three games, have shown what has 
hitherto been looked for in vain on Western 
fields, viz.,a strong and skillfully directed kick- 
ing game. The next most commendable feat- 
ure of the Western team’s play has been the 


uniformly good defense put up by the leading 
teams. There have always been several teams 
which could play a strong offense at times. 
The only improvement in that direction this 
year is in the more consistent development of 
the teams in gaining ground plays. Then, too, 
there is a much increased spread of general 
football knowledge and a higher development 
of team play among the smaller elevens than in 
former years. An individual novelty was seen 
in an indoor football game at the big Coliseum, 
where Michigan and Chicago lined up on a full- 
sized field under cover. Asa spectacle, and a 
financial venture, the indoor football game was 
a success, but as an exposition of the best 
development of the game under the most favor- 
able playing conditions, it was far short of the 
mark, and it is probable that the game next 
year will again be played out-of-doors. 

The thing that has given the critics in the 
West the greatest concern, however, is the 
question of what team holds the Western 
championship, and they seem to think that 
athletics are doomed to ** innocuous desuetude’ 
and decay unless each year, they, the seers, 
can find a champion in each branch of sport. 
As a matter of fact the teams themselves, 
several of which have nearly equal claims to 
the honor which the daily paper scribes are 
trying so hard to give someone, are, with the 
exception of Chicago and Prof. Stagg, giving 
themselves very little concern about the matter. 
They accept the very evident fact that no team 
has any clear claim to the title, and that the 
matter of Western supremacy for 1896 must be 
largely a matter of personal opinion. Michi- 
gan, Northwestern, Chicago and Wisconsin, all 
have teams of very nearly equal strength. On 
general form Wisconsin’s team would look to 
have slightly the best of it. Of the four, it is 
the only one undefeated this year ; it has scored 
36 points in its big games to its rival’s 6, 
and (a fact generally overlooked) played the 
game which resulted in a tie with Northwest 
ern within five days after its hardest game of 
the year, when Minnesota was met and beaten 
6-0. Only a football player can appreciate the 
effect of this factor on the team’s play in the 
mud and rain at Evanston, Thanksgiving Day. 
The Madison men themselves, however, make 
no claim to anything more than a place in the 
first division. Chicago scored 43 points in big 
games, and her opponents 82, having lost to 
Wisconsin 24-0, and to Northwestern (first 
game), 46-6, while Michigan scored 28 points 
in big games to her rivals’ 11, and was beaten 
only by Chicago. Northwestern scored 78 
points in several big games to its opponents’ 34, 
and was defeated only once—by Chicago, 18-6. 
Here are the records, and only individual opin- 
ion can determine which one has the best of it. 

The important games in November began 
with the second Chicago-Northwestern game, 
which the former won, 18-6. Northwestern 
scored first, rushing the ball down by the 
powerful plunges of Van Doozer, Potter and 
Brown, for the first touch-down of the game in 
eleven minutes of actual play, Van Doozer 
kicking the goal Up to this point the Chicago 
men had been rushed clean off their feet, but 
now they began to steady down, and in the next 
few minutes seemed to solve the secret of 
stopping the Evanston line buckers. This 
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done, the game was won, for Northwestern had 
few resources ; they could not punt or vary the 
play, and when Van Doozer could not gain 
through the Chicago line, the team began to 
weaken, and eventually ‘‘ went to pieces.” The 
line had come to rely so much on the half-backs 
that it was helpless when their efforts were un- 
successful. Chicago, with an improved in- 
terference and aided by strong punting, scored 
early in the second half, and having broken 
Northwestern’s confidence, was able to ‘ get 
them on the run” and add two more touch- 
downs before the half closed. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin met at Madison, 
November 21st, in one of the best played games 
of the year. The two teams are bitter rivals, 
and always put up their best game of the year 
when they meet. The game this year was no 
exception, and Wisconsin's 6-0 victory was a 
clearly earned one, which placed Minnesota dis- 
tinctly out of the race for this season. In many 
ways the game resembled the one of 1894, in 
which the teams made the same score, and in 
which Wisconsin’s quarter-back was injured 
almost at the opening of thegame. This year 
Nelson, Wisconsin’s left-half, and Gregg, quar- 
ter-back, were both injured so as to be obliged 
to leave the game within ten minutes after the 
first kick-off. This had a disastrous effect on the 
‘‘ Badger " interference, and they only won the 
game out on Captain Richard’s great punting 
and the magnificent defense his team played. 
Handicapped by the substitution of two men 
who had never before been in a game, for two 
such sterling backs as the injured men, Wiscon- 
sin’s captain soon discovered that in running 
the backs with the ball Minnesota now had the 
best of it, and he immediately resorted to a 
kicking game, in which the strong play of the 
line was of the greatest effect. Minnesota was 
unable to block his punts and he gained in 
every exchange with Loomis, even in the first 
half when the wind was against him. Time 
and again after a series of hard rushes by the 
Minnesotans, Wisconsin’s line would stop their 
opponents on downs. and then Richards, by a 
long punt, would undo all that had been accom- 
plished with so much exertion. The play was 
in Minnesota’s territory during the entire first 
half, and once Wisconsin lost what seemed a 
certain score by a fumble eight yards from 
Minnesota’s goal line. In the second half Wis- 
consin had the wind, and after the ball had 
changed hands once or twice, Richards sent it 
far down into Minnesota's territory by a 50 yard 
punt. Minnesota worked it back, and finally 
surrendered it near the center on a short kick. 
Richards almost immediately punted 60 yards, 
this time the ball crossing Minnesota’s line for 
a touch back. A few minutes later this was 
repeated for another touch back. Soon after 
the kick-off, on a short kick to the side by 
Richards, Minnesota secured the leather near 
the center, but on being unable to gain, Loomis 
went back for a punt. The kick was blocked, 
but Bagley secured the ball and Minnesota re- 
tained it, having lost 20 yards. The ‘‘Gophers” 
could not gain, however, and Wisconsin se- 
cured the ball on downs, on their opponent's 
35-yard line. Here, if ever, was Richards 
chance to score. His team, which had been 
saved by his kicking were in good shape, and he 
was now within striking distance. 
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The very next play resulted in the best run 
of the game. Brewer, behind a fine interfer- 
ence, which for the first time formed sharply, 
and had got speeded up so as to hit the line hard 
and altogether, went around the end for a 
brilliant 25-yard dash, being finally downed by 
Harding within 10 yards of a touch-down, and 
Atkinson gained three of the 10 yards, Peele 
failed to gain, but Karll added three around 
Scandrett’s end, and again Atkinson took the 
ball 3 yards. With but a yard separating ball 
and goal line, both teams were playing like 
demons. Minnesota’s desperation enabled her 
to stop Peele and Richards and gain the ball 
on downs, but Wisconsin was still fighting and 
after a gain by Harding, stopped Smith and 
Loomis by perfect defense, and secured the 
ball on the 4 yard line. This time they would 
not be denied, and after gains by Atkinson 
and Karll, Wisconsin’s big captain plunged 
through Minnesota’s center for a touch-down, 
less than two minutes from the end of the sec- 
ond half. A moment later a punt out anda 
difficult goal added two points to Wisconsin's 
score, and the game was practically over. Rich- 
ards returned Minnesota’s kick-off by a long 
punt and time was called with the ball in the 
‘* Gopher’s ” possession on the 45-yard line. Itis 
hard to pick out any individuals worthy of men- 
tion above their fellows, but for Wisconsin,Capt. 
Richard's great punting, strong line bucking 
and tackling,went a long way to win the victory. 
His generalship throughout was far superior to 
that of Captain Harrison, who, however, 
a ge a fine game, tackling and running the 
ends in great form. No man in Wisconsin’s 
line played a better game than Comstock, who 
more than held his own against Fulton, who 
outweighed him nearly 30 pounds. In general 
play the guards were very evenly matched, 
Harding alone shining above the others by 
reason of his greater speed and activity. In 
line play he had none the better of Riordan, 
who opposed him. But the big Minnesota 
man was a power in his team’s interference, 
carried the ball for good gains, and tackled all 
over the field. Brewer at right end had not 
been in the game for more than ten minutes, 
since Oct. 17th, when he was injured in the 
Wisconsin-Rush Medical game, but he put up 
a fine exhibition, his tackling being fierce and 
low, and his following of the ball close and 
unerring. Atkinson and Pyre, Wisconsin’s 
tackles, completely outplayed Smith and Tarry 
through the whole game, and Sheldon at left 
end put up a nice game, although shoved back 
frequently for several yards before getting his 
man. He was always in the play and always 
on the ball, however Karll added to his repu- 
tation as one of the best ground-gaining half- 
backs in the West, and Peele at the other half 
did well for a man playing his first game. The 
same is true of McPherson, who got in hard on 
defense, but, owing to nervousness, was slow 
and fumbled frequently when the ‘‘ Badgers” 
had the ball. Minnesota’s team work was ex- 
cellent and her interference strong; Bagley, 
Teigen and Loomis all gained well, the latter 
being the most successful. Loomis’ punting, 
however, was poor. 

Chicago’s generally unexpected victory over 
the yellow and blue of Michigan was gained by 
the strong defense of her line, and the prowess 
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of her full-back, Herschberger, as a punter and 
drop-kicker, aided by frequent fumbles and 
poor generalship on the part of the U. of M. 
Stagg deserves great credit for taking such 
material as he had and developing so strong a 
game as Chicago’s kicking game against Mich- 
igan proved to be. Herschberger was pretty 
well protected on his kicks, and played a re- 
markable game. His punting throughout was 
good, though not at all wonderful, but his drop- 
kick from the forty-yard was a star play. 
Michigan’s misplays do not alter the fact that 
Chicago clearly outplayed her at everything 
except the rushing game, and outgeneraled 
her throughout, The backs were not up to the 
’95 standard, and the play of the U. of M. was 
distressingly slow. With a team that was in 
perfect condition, instead of playing a fast 
game of the slam-bang order, she played 
slowly, giving Chicago time to brace up just 
when it was most needed, and persisted in 
punting when being regularly outkicked ten or 
fifteen yards, and in bucking the center, when 
unable to gain there. Fumbles were frequent, 
and only after Drumheller had been put in at 
quarter and Ferbert sent back to his old posi- 
tion at half, did the Michigan team show a 
game such as had been expected of the giants. 
It was only a spurt, but it was a good one, and 
resulted in carrying the ball, by rounding the 
end, and tackle and end plays, down for a clean 
touch-down. During this time Chicago was 
entirely outplayed, but this fact does not dim 
the luster of their victory. It was the first 
time Michigan had been beaten by a Western 
team since 1893, which is noteworthy. Chi- 
cago made her first score in about fifteen min- 
utes after play began. The ball had been 
changing hands in Michigan’s territory, Chi- 
cago gaining most of her ground on her kick- 
ing, and her opponents by forcing the line and 
ends. Finally, one of Herschberyer’s long 
punts landed inside Michigan's five-yard line. 
Hogg was sent back for a punt, but big Cava- 
naugh broke through Wombacker, blocked the 
kick, and sent the ball far up among the seats 
at the end of the building where Caley got it 
for a safety. Ten minutes later came the star- 
play of the game--Herschberger’s goal from the 
field. He had failed on an attempt from the 
twenty-five-yard line a short time before, and 
few except the Chicago team imagined, when 
he dropped back to the forty-yard line for a 
kick, that he was going to do more than punt it 
down towards Michigan’s goal line. He was 
squarely in front of the posts, however, and 
when it was seen that the ball touched the 
ground, it was instantly evident that it was a 
goal, The kick was perfect and the ball passed 
squarely over the middle of the bar. During 
the remainder of this half the ball alternated in 
the possession of either team and in Chicago's 
territory. For a while in the second half it 
looked like a repetition of the early part of the 
game with Ann Arbor, when Chicago's kicking 
offset the Ann Arbors backs’ hard gains, but 
finally Michigan got moving and rushed the ball 
down for a clean touch-down, from which a goal 
was kicked. They then started out well for an- 
other, but were finally held for downs on the 
ten-yard line, and Chicago punted out of dan- 
ger. Both teams tried a running game for the 
few minutes remaining and Chicago had the 
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ball when time was called. 
Michigan, 6. 

The Northwestern-Wisconsin game, at Evan- 
ston, was played in mud and a driving rain, 
and was characterized by Northwestern’s fine 
rushing and greatly improved interference, and 
Wisconsin’s fine brace in the second half, to- 
gether with the great defense and desperate 
play of both teams. Northwestern had im- 
proved greatly on her work against Chicago, on 
the 14th, and Wisconsin was weakened by the 
absence of Gregg and Nelson. The game itself 
was a struggle from first to last, every inch of 
it being fought with the most desperate deter- 
mination; and, when time was called with the 
score 6-6, Wisconsin had a far more whole- 
some respect for Van Doozer’s team. Van 
Doozer himself played a wonderful game, and, 
favored by the slippery nature of the ground, 
was almost irresistible in his plays on the 
Wisconsin line. The game opened up with 
Wisconsin winning the toss and securing the 
advantage of a strong wind. Richards returned 
the kick-off by a 65-yard punt, and from that 
time until the end of the half, the play was en- 
tirely in Northwestern’s territory; but the Ev- 
anston men’s fine defense saved a touch-down. 
In the second half Wisconsin kicked off, the 
ball being returned by a punt to her 50-yard 
line, where, after a couple of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to advance it by running, Richards 
punted and the kick was blocked. From here 
Northwestern forced the ball steadily down al- 
most to the line, where they were held on downs; 
but Wisconsin, after several pretty gains, lost 
the ball for holding on her 20-yard line. From 
here Northwestern played through Wisconsin's 
line till a touch-down was scored by Sloan, Van 
Doozer having carried the ball almost every bit 
of the distance. Nowit was Wisconsin’s turn to 
brace up, and, stinging under the chagrin of be- 
ing scored on first, the ‘‘ Badgers,” by a beauti- 
ful series of runs, carried the ball to Northwest- 
ern’s 20-yard line, where at last Northwestern 
was able to secure it on downs. Sloan was 
called on to punt but fumbled the slippery ball, 
which rolled toward the line. Sloan and Brewer, 
of Northwestern, were after it in an instant, and 
both jumped for it but missed it, then started 
forward on hands and knees, when Brewer took 
a dive and landed on the ball for a touch-down, 
from which Richards kicked a goal, this kick 
making his twenty-second successive goal this 
season. Thisendedthescoring. Northwestern 
kicked off, and Wisconsin steadily worked the 
ball up the field and past the center, where it was 
lost. Sloan then punted to Wisconsin’s 15-yard 
line. A moment later time was called, with the 
ballin Northwestern’s possession on the 20-yard 
line, and one of the hardest-fought games of the 
year was ended. In ground gaining Van Doozer 
carried off the honors of the day, his steady 
plunges through the line constituting the bulk 
of his team’s gains. He was well supported by 
Potter, Sloan, Andrews and Brown, and his 
line was thirty per cent. better than at any time 
during the year. The muddy, slippery field 
was exactly suited to Northwestern’s heavy 
team, and their bucking game, and the advan- 
tage was well used. For Wisconsin, Karll made 
two long runs, and was usually able to gain 
when called on; while Richards, Atkinson, 
Pyre and Peele all gained lots of ground, and 


Score—Chicago, 7, 
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the Wisconsin captain’s work on defense was 
noticeably plucky and effective. In short, what- 
ever may be the opinion of the relative strength 
of the two teams, every man of each eleven 
played with his whole soul and strength from 
first to last. 

Lack of space prevents extended mention of 
other good games of the section. Of such, the 
Purdue -Illinois game, Thanksgiving, was 
about the best contest, resulting in a 4-4 tie. 
Neither team scored in the first half, Coffeen’s 
punting going along way to offset Purdue’s 
superiority in end-running. Purdue punted 
better in the second half, and Illinois’ inter- 
ference improved, so that after Moore, of Pur- 
due, had been pushed over for a touch-down, 
from which Captain Jameson failed to kick 
goal, the Champaign men braced up, and good 
work by Forbes, Burkland and Schacht resulted 
in a touch-down, from which Burkland missed 
an easy goal. (Good gains and nice defense at 
critical periods characterized the remainder of 
the game, neither team being able to score 
again, Illinois’ showing has been disappoint- 
ing to those who looked to find the team near 
the top at the end of the season, but still they 
have put up a creditable game all the year. 
Purdue, ton, has been unable to hold the clip 
with her larger rivals, as in former years. 

Beyond the Mississippi there have been 
many close games, but the teams are clearly 
not in the same class as the leaders of the 
Middle, West-Michigan, Wisconsin, Chicago 
and Northwestern. Kansas, about the strong- 
est team of the Trans-Mississippi section, was 
beaten by Minnesota, 12-0. Chicago beat 
Iowa early in the year, 6-0; and Illinois beat 
Missouri handily, 10-0. Kansas beat Mis- 
souri, 30-0, Thanksgiving Day, and the Iowa- 
Nebraska game ended in a tie, o-o. Iowa 
Agricultural College, of Ames, Iowa., also put 
up a good game, but Grinnell was weaker than 
usual 

This year, as last, the most that can be done 
in ranking the teams at all definitely is to group 
them into classes. Many who go altogether by 
scores, or base their estimates on the result of a 
single game, might disagree with the classifica- 
tion here given, but it would seem to be justi- 
fied on the whole season’s play, all things being 
considered. First, in a class pretty clearly 
superior to the others, are Wisconsin, Chicago, 
Michigan and Northwestern. Northwestern’s 
claim to rank in this division rests almost en- 
tirely on a single game—that with Wisconsin, 
yet her work in this was so strong as to clearly 
establish her in the place with the leaders. 
Chicago's claim rests principally on her game 
against Michigan, and in the large number of 
games played this year. In any event, how- 
ever, the teams here named are very nearly of 
equal strength, and Minnesota is only a little 
way behind. Indeed, this team has been 
pretty nearly overlooked by Western critics, 
whereas the games against Michigan and Wis- 
consin would entitle them to more considera- 
tion. Minnesota this year has not met Chi- 
cago or Northwestern, but had she done so 
there might have been another team in the first 
rank, The ‘‘ Gophers” have a good team and 
are worthy rivals to any of the above. Follow- 
ing the five named are Beloit, Purdue, Notre 
Dame and Illinois, this order not being given 


with any reference to their relative strength. 
Notre Dame has played all of her games on the 
home grounds, and has earned a rather unen- 
viable reputation for the work of her officials 
and partisans, not to mention playing their 
coach. Any attempt to classify the remaining 
teams would be futile, but the elevens of Ober- 
lin, De Pauw, Indiana State, Lake Forest and 
the smaller colleges of Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio have all shown great improvement and 
contain much excellent material. Noclassifica- 
tion is made of the Trans-Mississippi teams be- 
cause of the small number of games played 
with these teams. The presence of onk men 
as King, McCauley, Ward and Bergen, of 
Princeton ; Stagg, Jerrems and Hammond, of 
Yale; Bull, of Pennsylvania; Huff, Randall 
and Chase, of Dartmouth; Gonterman, Fair- 
child and Wrenn, of Harvard, with all the host 
of other good and experienced men cannot but 
have its effect, and now the Western Universi- 
ties are beginning to graduate men from their 
own teams who are not only able but willing 
to come back and do valuable work coaching for 
their Alma Maters. Gro. F, Downer. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


On Saturday, October 31st, at Central Park, 
San Francisco, the Olympic Club football team 
defeated the Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
eleven by a score of 4 too. The Olympic men 
bucked the center well and got around the ends 
without much difficulty. The Stanford team 
playeda weak game, lacking in snap and vigor. 
Stickney captained the Olympic team with 
great judgment and scored the touch-down for 
his side. ‘The ball was allowed to touch the 
ground, and the Stanford men had an oppor- 
tunity to rush in and block the kick for goal, 
During the second half the Stanford men played 
desperately, but could not score. The coach, 
Cross, was much disappointed with the Stan- 
ford team, and considers their defeat by the 
University of California probable. 

On Saturday, November 7th, at Central Park, 
San Francisco, the University of California 
freshmen were defeated by the Stanford Uni- 
versity freshmen. In the first half Daly, the 
Stanford right half-back, scored a touch-down, 
but Murphy failed to convert it into a goal. 
Score: 4 to o. Inthe second half Ballantyne 
got a touch-down round the lett end, but Mur- 
phy again failed to kick the goal. Then Scoville 
scored another touch-down for Stanford, from 
which Murphy kicked a goal. Score: Stan- 
ford, 14; University of California, o. At last 
Smythe scored a touch-down for the University 
of California, but the kick was a difficult one 
and no goal was made. The game thus ended 
decidedly in Stanford’s favor. Score: Stan- 
ford University, 14 ; University of California, 4. 

On Saturday, November 14th, at Central 
Park, San Francisco, the Olympic Club team 
met the Reliance Athletic Club eleven. The 
game was slow, three men having to retire 
from each eleven ‘in consequence of injuries. 
The Olympic team made the first touch-down in 
three minutes’ actual play. The loss of Stick- 
ney, who was unable to play, was very serious 
to the Olympic men, and Welldon and Erskine 
were not in good condition. The game ended 
thus: Olympic Club team, 4; Reliance Ath- 
letic Club, 4. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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GOLF. 


HE observations in the interest of public 
municipal golf, which we made in these 
columns last month, received an early 
exemplification in the action of certain 
members of the St. Andrew’s Golf Club 

who donated a series of prizes to be played 
for on the public links of Van Cortlandt Park, 
by amateurs, whose title to entry in the con- 
test arose with the qualification that they 
were zo¢ members of any of the clubs in the 
United States Golf Association. This is as 
it should be, and the first public Golf Tourna- 
ment held in a public park, on Saturday, the 
28th of November, marks the attainment of a 
most desirable position for future operations. 
Out of fifty entries thirty-five competitors fin- 
ished and handed in scores, though to do sothey 
had to face the weather of one of the most dis- 
agreeable days of an exceptionally disagreeable 
autumn. The play was two rounds, of nine holes 
each, medal play, and was refereed by that vet- 
eran golfer, John Reid, of St. Andrew’s, whose 
twelve-year-old son, by the by, was one of the 
contestants. The winner, C. M. Hamilton, of 
Plainfield, made the rounds in 99 strokes; and 
as this is the scale by which future play at Van 
Cortlandt will be measured we append the first 
ten scores in detail by holes and the remainder 
by results. 
C. M. Hamilton— 


7 
6 


"Menten comand 
— eee . 


"Walter J. itavis— 
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"A Reid 
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In.. 

Second 
Round, 
63 
65 


First 


Round. Tote 


G. W. Dorland, Jr 
Horace Hatch 


r. W. L. Savage.... 
ames Kearney, Jr 
3. M. Smith. 
. V. Simpson... 
. J. Wiley 
J. M. Young 
H. Rashford 
V. Youman .......... Sie bebads enon 
A. S. Barnes .....sccccee 
Charles Jansen........... 
W. P. Miller, Jr 
Paul O’Connor...... 
Louis C. Nesbitt.. 


A. J. McLean .. 
G. O. Winston 


R. L. Redfield 68 149 
T. Conover ws 55 61 116 
Malcolm Stuart.. 71 140 


Lakewood.—As the opportunities for play 
draw nearer to the minimum, the desire to par- 
ticipate increases, and the three-day tourna- 
ment on the Lakewood Links, November 27th, 
28th and 2gth, attracted not only large entries, 
but a small army of enthusiasts. 

The Laurel House Cup fell to the prowess of 
Harry P. Toler, of the Baltusrol Club, beating 
in the final round P. Spaulding de Garmendia. 

The open handicap, for which sixty-seven 
entered and forty-two handed in scores, was 
won by the President of the Lakewood Club, 
Robert B. Kerr, without the aid of his handi- 
cap seven, his scratch score of ninety - five 
being the result of steady, careful and well- 
directed play all round. 

The forty-two players who finished the open 
handicap of eighteen holes, with their scores, 
were : 

Handi- 

Gross. cap. Net, 

R. B. Kerr, Lakewood 95 88 
F. A. Waithew, Lakewood.................. 97 gt 
C. H. Bolen. Philadelphi cle aed ot 
H. T. Shriver, Westchester 108 04 
S. D. Bowers, St. Andrew’s........ .. 95 
.Paul Bonner, Staten Island Cricket........ 110 95 
J. R. Chadwick, Richmond County. ...... 100 96 
L. B. Stoddart, St. Andrew’s............... 98 98 
a a2 Lynch, Lakewood ‘ 98 o8 
. Cox, Pairheld COUNY,. .00000000000500 103 

Fr B Curtiss, Fairfield County 109 
A. B. Claflin, Lakewood sce 206 98 
—— A. Tyng, Morristown - 100 100 

obert Phiter, Lenox .............. 112 100 
Paul T. Kimball, Lakewood......... cose, Se 191 
F. H. Bohlen, Philadelphia sai Maceks 5 103 
Q. Hockmeyer. Richmond County . 103 
K. D. Barnes, ye County 5 103 
Halstead Yates, Sadaqueda, Utica : 103 
D. L. Schwartz, Jr., Lakewood 103 
a Beekman, Westchester ale aloinviies bie ackiove ‘ 104 
James Converse, Lakewood : 2 105 
D. Bonner, Richmond County ‘ 105 
5S. P. Shaw, Lenox ; 105 
Alexander Morten, Ardsley ie ’ 106 

ames Park, St. Andrew’s...............- : 109 
V. W. Lowery, Richmond County........ 109 
. Kernan, Sadaqueda...... 106 

{. Armstrong, St. Andrew’s 5 106 

. Morey, Lakewood.......... 110 

5. Patten, Sadaqueda. seat 3 114 

- McCullogh, Philadelphia............ 114 

. Ferris, Lakewood...... 33 115 

C. Curtiss, Lakewood . seus 5 117 

. Cox, Newton Center. és 120 

: Ww. Stockley, Lakewood _ 116 
x H. Lord, Shinnecock.... 25 112 
C. F, Kerr, St. Andrew’s............--.. oes 116 
- W. Slocum, 6. I. Crictet....... ..0ss00. 83 118 

a - aS urtiss, Lakewood ; 125 
iP Kernan, Sadaqueda. 132 

W. T. Gray, St. Andrew's oe 23 133 


~ 


ontrooan of O0N 


99 
97 


o 


The Consolation Cup will be memorable 
from the fact that the final round was played 
on Monday, the 30th of November, over the 
first snow of the season —three inches of 
snow covering the links. The final contest, be- 
tween J. W. Biddle and Tiffany Richardson, re- 
sulted in the former winning by a score of six 
up and four to piay. 

The last event over the snow-covered links 
was a mixed foursome, the players being Paul 
Bonner and Mrs. J. J. Alexandre, James Parks 
and Mrs. A. B. Claflin, Beverly Ward, Jr., and 
Miss Alice Strong, Paul T. Kimball and Miss 

. H. Davis. The match was eighteen holes, 
medal play rules, for two cups given by Mr. A. 
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B. Claflin, and was won by Mr. Parks and Mrs. 
Claflin by a score of 135. The other scores 
‘vere :—Bonner and partner, 147; Ward and 
partner, 140, and Kimball and partner, 146. 

Ardsley —The ‘‘Edwin Gould” Cup compe- 
tition on the 28th of November brought out still 
another winner, Daniel Bacon. His victory 
makes six who will have to compete in the 
finals in the spring, the links closing for the 
winter with the last monthly contest. 

Essex County.—Golf, and good golf, can be 
played though it rains, or rather drizzles, un- 
ceasingly, and though the players be women, 
provided always that they be properly clothed, 
as, indeed, most golfers wisely are. Satur- 
day, the 28th of November, was just the day to 
test golf and to illustrate that it is more suit- 
able for any and every season than any other 
outdoor game. 

The Women’s Cup was won by Miss Wilmer- 
ding. 

WOMEN’S CUP. 


. Hand’p. Net. 
Miss Georgiana Wilmerding.... Scratch. 
Miss Helen Page 
Mrs. William Bloodgood 
Mrs. J. T. Ball 
Miss Marion Kellogg 


9 
Scratch. 
Scratch. 
Scratch. 


Hand’ p. 
Geoige B. Jenkinson 12 
T. H. Powers 
Charles F. Watson 
William Runkle 
Charles A. Munn 
T. T. Reed 
George Richards.... .....+sssse 
Charles Lee 

The question of the courtesy of the links is 
one which, now that the season is narrowing 
in scope, may well occupy the minds of those 
who have played in the past, or are contem- 
plating joining the ranks In this regard the 
following rules of conduct, which came to us 
from one of the highest authorities of the day, 
are commended to be made a note of. Good 
form as well as good play are essential to the 
perfect enjoyment of the ‘‘ Royal and Ancient 
Game”: 

I, Do not move or speak while your oppo- 
nent is playing. 

Nes not permit your caddie to move or 
speak, 

III. Do not stand, or permit your caddie to 
stand, on or near your opponent’s line to the 
hole—self-interest will back up courtesy in this 
regard, for if your opponent should hit you 
or your caddie, he wins the hole—besides 
which, though it is less important, he might 
injure you, 

IV. Do not tee your ball until your oppo- 
nent, if he has the ‘‘ honor,” has teed up and 
driven off. 
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V. Stand clear of your opponent and in such 
a relative position to him as not to catch his 
eye and distract it as he plays his stroke; 
and see that your caddie does likewise. 

VI. Remember always that to ground your 
club in a bunker, or commit any of those 
breaches of rule which are sometimes called 
‘‘minor,” is like revoking at whist or failing 
to pay up on settling day. These offenses are 
not to be regarded lightly, as if it were a 
mere matter of not paying your bills promptly 
—they amount to cheating. 

VII. Donot, the moment you have driven 
off, rush in pursuit of your ball bawling out to 
it your adjurations. It really obeys dynamical 
laws in preference to your expostulation. 

VIII. Do not drive into those in front, nor 
call ‘‘fore ” at them unnecessarily. 

IX. Do not, in fine, treat the whole matter 
as if it were a joke, and a poor joke. 

It should be realized that the game cannot 
be played worthily nor enjoyed adequately un- 
less the maxims of forbearance and courtesy 
are carefully observed. There is danger that 
the whole thing may degenerate into a school- 
boys’ scramble, fine fun, perhaps, but not golf, 
and not nearly so gooda game. For one of 
the finest points of this game that is called 
royal and ancient, and which is its distinction 
among games requiring muscular exertion, is 
that it demands qualities of nerve, of foresight 
and of self-control in a higher degree than any 
other of our athletic games. One is almost 
tempted to say that success in golf is more a 
matter of mora/e than of any physical gifts. 
All leading golfers are men of fine physique, it 
is true. All are not remarkable for muscular 
power, but where this is not apparent wiriness 
of tissue and compactness of shape make up 
for it. But there are many others equally 
gifted, physically, and with equal opportunities, 
who yet are far below their level of golf. Suc- 
cess is due to a power of concentration on the 
game and attention to it, to that stern self-con- 
trol which enables its possessor to keep an 
equal mind alike in adversity and prosperity, 
to that determination by virtue of which the 
good stroke of an opponent only elicits a better 
one as its response, instead of paralyzing the 
faculties and producing failure through dis- 
couragement. Such high-sounding qualities 
may be thought by some too good and grand 
to be called forth by a ‘‘mere game.” It is 
just by reason of the difference between this 
game of golf and all others, that they are de- 
manded by it. If golf were a game of eye 
and muscle merely, it is not likely that we 
should have seen in a man of forty-six years of 
age—Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville, namely—the 
amateur champion golfer of Great Britain for 
1895. C. TuRNER. 


CRICKET. 


PON the termination of the fourth match 
at Philadelphia, the Australians left for 
Chicago, where on October 8th they 
started a three-day match against a 
team of fifteen, representing that city. 

The home team won the toss, and elected to 
bat. The batsmen, with the exception of 
Davis and Gilchrist, were in great difficulties ; 


the former played well, and with confidence, 

heading the list with 34 out of the total of 105. 
The visitors gave a good exhibition of bat- 

ting in their innings, which resulted in a total 


of 235. Giffen played a faultless innings of 
69 (not out) ; Darling followed with 50; Trott, 
36, and Graham, 27, were the best efforts. 

The home team, in their second turn at the 
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bat, were unable to cope with the bowling of 
McKibbin, who was put on in this innings, and 
took 9 w ickets for 29 runs; the innings closed 
for a total of 93, of which J. Cummings con- 
tributed a well-played 27. 

The visitors were left victorious by an inn- 
ingsand 37 runs. The most notable feature of 
the local cricketers was their excellent fielding, 
a point on which the visitors were pleased 
to comment favorably. 

The scores follow : 

CHICAGO FIFTEEN. 


First Innings. 


W. R. Gilchrist, c. Trumble, 


b Trott 
E. R. Wilmot, b. Trott 


W. Balster, b. Trott 


B 
. G. Davis, b. . Trumble ébes 


. Cummings, b. Giffen.... 2 


Howell, b. Giffen 


Second Innings. 
b. McKibbin 
b. Mckis: ° 
; Ea : 


. McKibbin 
» Rrumble......cccccecs 


te Bradley, ec. Gregory, b 
Giffen 

H. P. Waller, b. Giffen 

R. A. Edwards, b. Giffen... 


A. C. Anson, b. Trumble... 

F. Ffeiffer, b. Trumble..... b. McKibbin 

A. Henderson, st. Kelly, b. st. ws b. 

Trumble.... 

C. Lennon, c. Kelly, b. Git. 
b. McKibbin ° 
c. Gregory, b. weer. 

Extras.. d 


AUSTRALIANS, 


. A. Iredale, c. Lennon, b. Henderson.. 
mh Darling, b. Wilmot. 

Donnan, c. Davis, b. Wilmot. 
H. Trumble, c. Balster, b. Wilmot............+0« ais 

. J. Kelly, c. Anson, b. Wilmot 

E. Gregory, c. and b. Henderson 
G. Giffen, not ‘out 
G. H. S. Trott (Capt.), c. Pfeiffer, b. Wilmot 
C. J. Eady,c. Lennon, b. Henderson......... 
H. Graham, b. Howell.... 
T. McKibbin, b. Howell 

Extras 


On October 14th, at the Presidio ground, the 
Australian eleven met an All-California eight- 
een. The match was continued on the 15th. 
The game ended technically in a draw, but 
very greatly in favor of the Australian eleven. 
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The home team did exceedingly well to get so 
formidable an eleven out for less than 200 runs 
on aconcrete pitch covered with cocoa-nut mat- 
ting, but could not stand up against McKibben, 
Eady, and the lightning bowler Jones. The 
visitors’ fielding was also wonderfully good. 
The scores follow : 
AUSTRALIAN ELEVEN. 

. Donnan, b. Robertson...... 
; Darling, ia . w., b. Robertson 

. Giffen, 1. b. w., b. Robertson 

. Hill, b. Cookson. ° 

. E. Gregory, b. Robertson. 

. H.S. Trott, c. Hogue, - Robertson. 

. Graham, b. Cookson.. 

. Eady, not out 
ones, st. Myers, b. Robertso 
. McKibbin, run out.. : 

AK. Johns, c. Hood, b. Robertson.........-- - ++ i 
Byes, 3; leg byes, 1; wides, 3 


ihe bot 5 


ALL-CALIFORNIA EIGHTEEN, 

First Innings. Second Innings. 
E. G. Sloman, b. Eady... 2 
Dr. T. Bowhill, b. Jones 1 
: Fy Moriarty, b. Jones.. o 
Hood. run out 5 
R. B. Hogue, b. Eady... 7 

Cc. Bag poe c. Eady, 
b. McKibbin 2 

a c. Hill. b. Eady 

Butt, b. McKibbin 

A Keeling, b. Eady.. 

F. Sewell, c. McKibbin, 


t. J 5 
. " MeKibbin b. onan 16 


b. Jones 
ham, b. Eady. b. Donnan.. 
W. R. Robertson, “st. 

Johns, b. McKibbin.. 
A. Dickenson, b. Eady.. 
C. E. Gardner, b. I 
Kibbin ° 
H. Ward, Jr., c. Jones, 
b. McKibbin 
C. Townsley, not out . 
H. H. Cookson, b. Me- 
Kibbin o st. Johns, b. Donnan.... 
E. T. Randall, b. Eady.. b. Jones..... 
Byes, 5; leg byes, 
WEED, £ ccosocsccccocesce 


not out 
b. Jones 


NOE ONE vccce coccseoe sss 


b. ae eee re ee 


The visitors left San Francisco at 5 Pp. M. on 
the 15th by the steamship Marzfosa (which 
delayed her departure three hours on their be- 
half) for New Zealand, where five matches 
had been arranged for them. 

. C, TuRNER, 


ROD AND GUN. 


A PECULIAR HEAD. 

FEW days ago 

I happened in- 

to the estab- 
lishment of 

W. W. Hart, the well- 
known taxidermist, of 
5 West Third street, 
this city. Mr. Hart 
has many beautifully- 
mounted trophies, but 
one head of a white- 
tailed buck is worthy 
of special notice. The 
buck was killed in 


Montana, and was mounted by Mr. Hart. A 


glance at the accompanying picture will show 
how excellently the taxidermist has followed 
nature. The double brow prongs and curious 
vertical prongs are so unusually symmetrical 
that they add value to what would have been a 
beautiful head without any abnormal growth. 


SPORT IN ONTARIO, 


My readers may readily guess that a bit of 
sport is a genuine treat to a man who is kept 
scribbling for about fifty weeks of the year. 
When the long agony of toil has become almost 
unendurable ; when one’s harness has bitten 
deep into one’s flesh ; when one’s temper isn’t 
more than half an inch long—then is the time 
to take to the woods, as I did recently. 

Acceptable as sport always is, it is even bet- 
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ter than usual when it unexpectedly proves 
good under conditions which seem to be most 
unfavorable. So it was in my case. I had no 
time for an outing in remote wilds, so I slipped 
away to the Falls, devoted a few hours to that 
majesty of waters, then rolled westward to the 
old grounds, where the fourteen-gauge of boy- 
hood days first raised its harmless clamor. 

I expected at the most very little sport. My 
favorite game is the quail, and last year the 
birds were too scarce for anything like lively 
shooting. All I asked was a chance to prowl 
about the land, to see some dog-work and an 
occasional bird, to kick my way through drifts 
of tinted leaves, to roll among them if I so de- 
sired—in fine, to get somewhere where the 
lamp-posts had roots on ’em and lacked the 
brand ‘‘ 5th AVE.” 

The first old pal I met almost startled me. 
Quoth he ‘‘Glad you came—I’m all ready— 
dogs all ready—lots of birds—but cover’s unus- 
ually thick.” I could hardly believe my ears 
when I heard of lots of birds, where only 
twelve months previous there were not enough 
quail for the International field trials. Yet the 
good news was true, which goes to show what 
can be accomplished during a favorable year 
when the quail-factory is run to its full capac- 
ity. Granted a moderate winter and another 
favorable breeding season, and western On- 
tario will be full of quail. 

For our shooting, two chaps of the right 
sort drove me about six miles from the city. 
In the trap with us was stanch little Madge, 
as honest a worker as sportsman ever followed. 
‘*Doc.” was boss of the outfit, and he had 
haled me from my bed at gray dawn. The 
weather had been almost sultry for weeks, but 
within half an hour of our start a series of rain- 
squalls set in. The prospect was most dis- 
couraging, and we discussed the wisdom of 
turning back. We are no fair-weather men, 
but quail act badly in wet weather, and those 
who have tried it know the joys (?) of forcing a 
passage through tall, water-laden weeds. 

Yortunately, we stuck to it, and after an 
hour of dripping anxiety the rain ceased, and 
we were in averitable land of sunshine What 
a day that was! The weeds were astonish- 
ingly tall, the burrs were awful, the scent, 
owing to a previous dry spell, was very poor, 
and yet we had one of the best times of a very 
long sporting record. Things somehow went 
our wayin spite of adverse conditions. Madge 
faithfully toiled in our behalf, but her best ef- 
forts might have ended in something closely 
akin to a failure, had it not been fora few tricks 
I had learned during years of close attention 
to quail and their ways. 


We had beaten a lot of cover without getting 
a point, though sign was plentiful, when a man 
happened along and told us where he had, a 
few moments before, seen a large bevy. Ina 
brief time Madge had nailed them, and the fun 
began. Twenty odd strong, swift birds flushed, 
and six barrels roared out as only heavy charges 
of black powder can roar. The boys had fur- 
nished the shells, and black powder is good 
enough in such a case. Last season upon the 
same grounds, when using a strange gun, I 
couldn’t kill two in ten ; but this time I was 
shooting as fast and as straight as any man 
could wish. 

The first bird to show was some distance 
away, but I knew she was the old hen and gave 
it to her instanter, for I guessed that this bevy 
had never been scattered. Old Mr. White- 
Throat flew into the lead from the second bar- 
rel, and, with the two old ones down, we had 
that bevy where the hair was short. In the 
mass of weeds and fallen stuff, the closest of 
searching was required to find dead birds ; and 
when it came to locating the close-lying sur- 
vivors Madge could accomplish very little. 

Then I decided to try calling from the spot 
where the bevy had flushed, and soon my best 
imitation of the old hen’s musical ‘: ka-loi-ee ” 
rang through the cover. Within ten minutes 
birds were piping responses from different di- 
rections. Some were running toward us, while 
presently half a dozen came whizzing straight 
at us and pitched close by. A pretty bit of 
work followed. They rose, one—two—three 
together, and the guns snapped like a bunch of 
crackers. Every bird tumbled into the road; 
each gun got a brace, and the road seemed to 
be all speckled up with quail. 


So it ran on until we had accounted for three- 


fourths of the bevy, for Madge soon located all . 


that had run about in respone to the calling. 
A good caller is a very useful comrade, for he 
can save a deal of time, especially when, owing 
to thick cover or carelessness, a bevy has not 
been closely marked down. Birds will respond 
to skilled calling, sometimes within five min- 
utes after being shot at. The great point is to 
kill the old pair at the first flush, for the brood 
is then ready to respond to a reasonably close 
imitation of their parent’s signals. Quail much 
disturbed are slow to reply to even the best 
calling. 

By the time we were ready for the drive hoine, 
the heavy charges and light gun had pounded 
my arm toa jelly. I know I ought to shoot off 
my shoulder, etc., etc.; but I don’t, especially 
when in a hurry in cover, and I have a scheme 
which may serve a turn,in other quarters. A 
bit of sole-leather about four and one-half inches 
long and oneinch less in width, well soaked and 
then tied to an air or steam pipe. of suitable 
size, until perfectly dried, may be covered with 
stout linen and attached either to the arm-hole of 
the vest or let into the coat sleeve. This will 

rotect the arm from an ordinary recoil ; and, 
if the contrivance be neatly fitted, it will not 
interfere with one’s shooting. 
Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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KENNEL. 


HE Union Field Trial Club’s 
first annual meeting, held 
at Carlisle, Ind., proved 
most successful. Twenty- 

two puppies were in_ the 
Derby, which resulted as fol- 
lows: First, J. A. Guide's b. w. 
and t. setter bitch, Josie Free- 
man (Antonio—Nelly Hope) ; 
second, H. S. Smith’s 1. and w. 
pointer bitch, Ripple (Rip Rap— 
Pearl’s Dot; third, W. Pollard’s 
b. w. and t. setter dog, Rod Glad- 
stone(Rodfield—Sue Gladstone) ;fourth, T.Good- 
man’s b. w. and t. setter dog, Dave Earl (Count 
Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady), The All-Age event 
had thirteen starters : First, C. P. Mengst’s Rex 
II, (Antonio—Columbia) ; second, J. L. Adam's 
Cracker Jack (Lad of Rush—Cyclops) ; third, 
J. H. Johnson's Forzando (Gath’s Mark — 
Countess Rush); fourth, R. Merrill’s Daisy 
Rip Rap (Rip Rap—Lady Peg). The work of 
most of the starters was excellent. 

The Metropolitan Kennel Club’s first annual 
show, held at Brooklyn, November 24th to 27th, 
surprised even its most sanguine supporters. 
In the 140 classes were 660 entries, and the 


quality was high throughout. A host of fash- 
ionables and fanciers attended. 

The New England Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials, at Oxford, Mass., were about the 
best in the history of the club. A grand lot of 
little dogs competed. The Derby, 13 inches 
and under: First, Mrs. A. H. Morse’s Ida 
Novice (Clyde — Lady Novice) ; second, W. 
Saxby’s Dime’s Dolly (Clyde—Dime) ; third, 
Awashonk Kennel’s  Trilless rer ’ Sweet 
Fern); reserve, W. E. Deane’s Glenwood 
(Little Corporal—Frances) Derby, 15 to 13 
inches: First, H. S. Joslin’s Trick (Clyde 
Lady Macien: second, Awashonk Kennel’s 
Starlight (Zeno—Fanny Reed); third, G. F. 
Reed’s Scorcher (Wanderer—Triumph). All- 
Age, 15 to 13 inches: First, G. F. Reed’s Nell 

(Ned—Haida) ; second, W. Saxby’s Dime 
omc —Baby); third, divided by Awashonk 
"te s Baronet (Daemter—Reckless), and O. 
D. Fisk’s Phantom (Clyde—Brummy); reserve, 
G. E. Williams's Fannie. All-Age, 13 inches 
and under: First, A, D. Fisk’s Blossom (Clyde 
—Brummy); second, E. C. Cook’s Dixie R.; 
third, Trilless; reserve, W. Saxby’s Bessie. 
Nell R. was awarded the title of Field Cham- 
pion. Futurity: First, Scorcher; second, G. 
F, Reed’s Mag R, (Zeno—Nell R.); third, 
Trick. 

A friend asked me the other day if I had 
ever heard of using warm blood for mange. 
He had seen a reference to it somewhere in 
print, and could not remember where, but he 
did remember the method, which was to secure 
warm blood of any animal at some slaughter- 
house, rub it into the coat of the mangy dog, 
let the blood dry for about an hour, then wash 
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off, and repeat a couple of times, at intervals 
of three days. I fail to see why the blood 
should cure mange, but the thing might be 
worth atrial. It would probably improve the 
coat. 

The Brooklyn Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., 
had a very pleasant reunion for the annual 
field trials, which were run upon the club's 
3,000-acre preserve at Brooklyn. A large 
number of ladies followed the dogs and greatl 
enjoyed the outing. C. E. Rathbone’s English 
setter Chester won first; J B. McKay’s Irish 
setter, Killane, was second ; third, E. T. Nich- 
ol’s Rod o’ Light ; fourth, E. Benson's Jack. 

The Central Beagle Club’s inaugural trials, 
run at Waynesburg, Pa., resulted as follows: 
Membership cup, 15 in.: First, Frank Golla’s 
Doc Weller. The winner of the 13 in. cup, 
Dr S. W. Hartt’s Blossom. The Derby, class 
B, 13 in.: First, A. C, Peterson’s McKinley ; 
second, Dr. Hattt’s Madge. Class G, for bas- 
sets and dachshunde, was won by L. O. 
Seidel’s J. S.; second, C. Klock’s Bismarck K. 
Derby, 15 to 13 in : First, D. F. Summer's Belle 
S.; second, T. Bollji’s Lady ; third, Summer’s 
Fly ; reserve, same owner’s Minnie S. Class 
C, 15 in., all-age: First, J. McAleer’s Panic; 
second, D. F. Summer’s Lucy S.; third, Doc 
Weller ; reserve, J. McAleer's Kitty. All-age, 
13 in.: First, Blossom ; second, L. O. Seidel’s 
Mollie Dean. Brace Stake : First, Lucy S. and 
Belle S.; second, J. McAleer’s Panic and 
Kitty. 

The Peninsula Field Trial Club’s trials, 
run at Leamington, Ont., proved disappoint- 
ing, owing to unfavorable weather and an 
apparent scarcity of quail. Breeders’ Stake: 
First, T. G. Davey’s pointer dog Brighton Joe 
(Plain Sam—Beppo’s Mollie) ; second, N. Stu- 
art’s pointer dog Blacksie (Plain Sam—Blondie); 
H M. Graydon’s English setter Heather Bloom 
(Dash Antonio—Bly); fourth, W. D. Nigle’s 
pointer dog Joe Handy (Plain Sam—Blondie). 
The Derby: First, Brighton Joe; second, 
Heather Bloom; third, Joe Handy; fourth, 1D, 
McKay’s Irish setter Drenagh. All-Age Stakes: 
First, R. Baugham’s English setter dog Dash 
Antonio (Antonio—Lady Lucifer); second, T. 
G. Davey’s English setter dog Brighton Dick 
(Brighton Tobe—Brighton Lady) ; equal third, 
R. Baugham’s English setter dog Lock (Locks- 
ley—Liddersdale), and W. B. Weil’s English 
setter dog Luke (Toledo Blade—Cambriana), 

The Eastern Field Trial Club’s Members’ 
Stake was won by Dr. G. G. Davis’ Irish setter 
bitch Lou (Finglas—Currer Bell); second, Dr. 
S. Brown's English setter bitch Mollie B. 
(Roderigo—Lillie B.); third, T. Sturgis’s Eng- 
lish setter bitch Vivian. The Derby: First, 
S. P. Jones’s English setter Hurstbourne Zip ; 
second, Charlottesville Kennel’s English setter 
Pin Money ; third, P. Lorillard Jr.’s English 
setter Count Gloster. All-A ge Stake: First, 
W. A. Wimsatt’s pointer dog ‘Oaa Sides ; sec- 
ond, H. B. Ledbetter’s English setter dog 
Marie’s Sport; third, Fox and Blyth’s Eng- 
lish setter dog Tony’s Gale. Subscription 
Stake: First, N. T. Harris’ English setter dog 
Tony Boy ; second, Del Monte Kennel’s pointer 
Tick Boy ; third, Marie’s Sport. Damon. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE EXPORT OF HORSES. 


R. GEORGE B. HULME has sent a 
notable consignment of horses to Eng- 
land, consisting of his well-known 
prize-winners, Golden Rod, Blaze- 

away, Great Scott, Ganymede, Cracksman 
and Marksman. ‘The first-named four are 
celebrated as a four-in hand team, but they 
have been shown as harness horses in every 
conceivable way. Amongst them they have, 
within the past two years, captured over two 
hundred ribbons (including one hundred and 
twenty-seven firsts), nine championships, and 
over $10,000 in money. Their career in Eng- 
land will be watched with interest, as they are 
the first lot of high-class show horses of their 
type to be sent abroad. They are all trotting- 
bred, and should they triumph in English show- 
rings it will be an invaluable advertisement 
for American horses. Mr. Hulme’s horses are 
consigned to his brother-in-law, Sir Charles 
Nugent, who will keep them in condition until 
the great Islington Horse Show at Agricul- 
tural Hall, London, next spring, when they 
will be shown for the first time in England. 
Aurel Batonyi, the well-known professional 
whip, who has always shown the horses in this 
country, will go to England to show them. 

This country is rapidly taking its place as 
the great horse-producing country of the world. 
We are selling thoroughbreds in England at 
good prices, while there is an unlimited de- 
mand in Great Britain, as well as France, 
Belgium and Germany for all kinds of harness 
horses, from fine carriage-horses down to mere 
omnibus hacks. Our fast trotters are being 
sold constantly to the governments and breed- 
ers of Continental Europe, polo ponies are 
going to England, and now Spain is buying 
Texas-bred horses to mount the Spanish cavalry 
in Cuba. With the vast prairies of the West 
for a breeding-ground we might easily supply 
the whole world with horses. We have already 
the foundation stock, and it now rests wit 
our breeders to breed with forethought and 
discrimination, for it is not worth while to 
breed any but the best of each variety. 

FOX-HUNTING. 

The fox-hunting season has been a merry one 
so far with the members of the various hunt 
clubs near New York city The Richmond 
County Hounds have been enjoying any num- 
ber of good drag-hunts at Staten Island. The 
members recently entertained the farmers of 
the county, together with their wives and 
daughters, at the Richmond County Country 
Club. Among those who frequently ride, are : 
E. N. Nichols, the M F. H, Carlile Boyd, M. 
W. Smith, Otto Ahlman, A J. Outerbridge, H. 
C. Hopkins, David Gould and Lewin Thomas. 
The Essex County Hounds, of New Jersey, 
are enjoying good sport under the mastership 
of Mr. George P. Messervy. Others who fre- 
quently follow this pack are: Benjamin Nicoll, 
Herman Harjes, Walter Kinneys, Jack Wilmer- 
ding, H. D. Grand and Trowbridge Martin. 

The Meadowbrook Hunt, of Long Island, has 
had some capital sport with wild foxes and drag 
hunts. Mr P. F. Collier, Master of the Mon- 
mouth County Hounds, is showing his friends 


some excellent sport with this fine pack. Mr, 
Collier has a large and well-chosen stable of 
hunters, and it is his greatest pleasure to enter- 
tain his many friends by mounting them and 
giving them a good run with his hounds. 

The Deep River Hunt Club, of Virginia, held 
its second annual race meeting at Chantilly, 
near Richmond, on Saturday, October 28th. 
There were three races, including a flat race for 
farmers, and two steeplechases, one for the 
members of the club and the other, open to all, 
for gentlemen riders, Before the races the club 
entertained the farmers at luncheon. 

In Pennsylvania, the fox-hunting season 
began on Thanksgiving Day and was formally 
opened by the celebrated Reduar Hunt by a 
breakfast given to the farmers of the surround- 
ing country and to the friends of the members, 
The breakfast took place at 9 A. M., after which 
there was a _— contest, for a silver > 
which was won r. Thomas Clyde's Kath- 
leen. This was followed by threesteeplechases, 
The first, the Radnor Cup, for hunters, was won 
by Thomas Clyde’s Scud, ridden 7 his owner, 
The second was the Master’s Cup, for members 
of the Radnor Hunt, and was won by H. W. 
Smith’s St Rudolph. The third steeplechase 
was a farmer’s race and proved the most excit- 
ing event of the day, George W. Proctor, on Miss 
Kitten, winning only after a severe struggle 
with Samuel Pinkerton’s Billy Outlaw, an old 
campaigner in farmers’ races. The Radnor 
Hunt is looking forward to a good season’s 
sport. An innovation this year is the addition 
to the pack of several couples of American 
hounds. The club has always hunted English 
hounds hitherto. Mr. Charles E. Mather is the 
M. F. H. Among those who are frequent 
members of the field, are: Maskell Ewing, L. 
C. Altemus, H. G. Sinnott, John R. Valentine, 
B. Frank Clyde, W. S. Ellis, R. W. C. Ellison 
and Harrison N, Cauer. 

The Rose Tree Hounds, of Pennsylvania, 
began their season after Thanksgiving, although 
they followed their invariable rule of not hunt- 
ing on a holiday, and therefore did not havea 
hunt on that day. The Lima Hunt was out, 
however, and enjoyed a capital run. Dr. 
Charles A. Dohan is the M. F. H. of this pack, 
which affords its followers plenty of good sport. 

The fox-hunting season begins late and ends 
early in Pennsylvania. Several of the clubs 
hunted much earlier than usual this year, but 
the custom is much deprecated by those who 
have the best interests of the sport at heart. 
The farmers, who are the chief owners of the 
land which is hunted over, are naturally very 
much opposed to it, and as fox-hunting is en- 
tirely dependent upon their allowing the hunt- 
ers to ride over their ground, nothing should be 
done te antagonize them. It is not enough to 
give breakfasts and luncheons to the farmers 
in the hope of secyring their favor purely 
through the medium of their stomachs, but fox- 
hunting clubs should be careful that no need- 
less damage is done. All d@amagés claimed 
should be settled without hesitancy, and, in 
short, the farmer should be done by as the fox- 
hunter might wish to be done by himself were 
he in his place. 

ALFRED STODDART (RITTENHOUSE). 
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CYCLING. 


PRACTICAL CYCLING. 

THE CARE OF CHAIN AND BEARINGS. 

HE chain requires more attention than 
any other part of the bicycle, especially 
when used during the winter months. 
The driving gear is made up of a 
multitude of small pieces, all of which 
will continue to be exposed to the 

elements until the gear case comes into gen- 
eral use in America. After each hard ride over 
had roads, the chain should be removed from 
the sprockets, and each link carefully cleaned 
of dirt, gummed oil and grit. If rusty, soak 
over night in kerosene or gasoline, after which 
wipe dry, as neither of these oils go well with 
any lubricant. The latter may be either graph- 
ite, vaseline, good machine oil, or any stand- 
ard preparation ; the one object is to keep the 
chain elean. This condition and proper ad- 
justment maintained, will insure easy and 
noiseless running. 

When the chain is removed, both the teeth 
and the spaces between them should be 
cleaned, the bearings examined, and any side- 
play taken up. The latter is effected by the 
cones, on either side of all bearings, and the 
nicety of adjustment demanded in this opera- 


tion may at first prove puzzling to the novice.- 


Tighten the cones until all side-play is elimin- 
ated—almost to the point of binding, replace 
the wheel in the frame, and give the pedals a 
quick turn. It will then appear whether or 
not the adjustment is acorrect one, and any 
variation either way may be remedied in one 
more similar operation. The bearings of all 
high grade bicycles are carefully adjusted by 
experts before shipment, and rarely require at- 
tention for several months thereafter. Direc- 
tions for their cleaning were given in OUTING 
for December. 


EVERY CYCLIST A MECHANIC, 


The first study of the novice should be the 
anatomy of his hicesia, and ways and means 
for its ordinary care and repair. Unless he be- 
comes well acquainted with its myriad parts, he 
will never feel a mastery of his mount, nor free 
to tour beyond easy reach of a repair-shop. 
But this is rarely the case, and the readiness of 
new riders, wheelmen and wheelwomen alike, 
to acquaint themselves with the mechanical con- 
struction of the bicycle, and their free use of its 
technicalities, lead to the conclusion that within 
a decade a vast majority of the whole cycling 
fraternity will be evolved into a race of natural 
mechanics, The tendency is a valuable one, as 
the more knowledge wheelmen have of the 
mechanism of their mounts, the higher must be 
the standards of bicycle and sundries in the 
future. 

Puncturing, the dé¢e nor of wheeling before 
the approximate perfection of the pneumatic 
tire, has become a rare occurrence among care- 
ful riders. A majority of the best modern tires 
wear throughout the first season without trou- 
ble of any kind, and then a permanent repair, 
on either the single or double tube variety, is 
but a matter of a few moments, and of that 
skill which every cyclist should possess or seek 
to acquire, {nstances are on record where a 
tire has been worn out in hard service, covering 
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upwards of 15,000 miles, without having sus- 
tained a single puncture. 
LATE CYCLE LAW, 

The liability of a town or city for accidents 
happening to pedestrians by reason of the 
presence on the sidewalks of bicycles licensed 
to use the same, has been ruled upon by Judge 
Werner, of Monroe Co., N. Y., in the case of 
Lecher vs. the village of Newark(N. Y.). The 
action was brought to recover damages for in- 
jury sustained by the plaintiff in a collision 
with a cyclist, who was riding on the side- 
walk in accordance with a local ordinance 
which allowed the practice. The plaintiff's 
cause of action was based upon the contention 
that such an ordinance is illegal, and that its 
adoption renders the local government liable 
for damages in case of any injury resulting 
therefrom 

After reviewing the new conditions created 
by the bicycle, and showing how no provision 
had been made for it, either on the roads or 
sidewalks, Judge Werner says, in part: ‘If 
there is nothing in the general law to prohibit 
the adoption of the ordinance licensing riders 
of bicycles to use the sidewalks, . . . de- 
fendant has the power to grant such licenses, 
Having such power, the mere granting of the 
license does not make the defendant liable for 
injuries sustained in consequence of the im- 
proper or even negligent acts of the licensee. 
. . . . Theallegation that the defendant 
has no power to adopt said ordinance is one of 
law, and does not affect the defendant's right 
to demur. If, therefore, this ordinance is not 
ai te the defendant can- 
not be held liable for the injury to the plaintiff, 
in the absence of affirmative negligence on its 
part, even though it may have acted unwisely 
in passing this particular ordinance.” (Dillon 
on Municipal Corporations.) ‘ 

The demurrer of the defendant was, under 
this interpretation, sustained, and the action 
was dismissed, giving the plaintiff, however, 
the right to serve an amended complaint. 

Another decision, of perhaps greater im- 
portance, has recently been rendered in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in the case of a driver who re- 
fused to keep to his right on meeting a cyclist. 
The latter was unable to avoid the vehicle of 
the former, and a collision resulted, in which 
the wheelman was badly injured, and his bi- 
— badly wrecked. Judge Cox, before whom 
the case- was tried, held that the driver was in 
the wrong, and that in not keeping to his right 
when meeting a person awheel, he was guilty 
of intent to commit an assault. This decision 
is a radical but just one, and has an important 
bearing upon the rights of cyclists. 

The Legislature of the State of New York 
passed, in 1876, a law providing a fine of $500, 
or imprisonment for one year, or both, for 
willfully throwing or causing to be thrown 
upon any public street or highway, glass, nails, 
pieces of metal or other substances, “liable 
to wound, disable or injure any animal.” Mr. 
John P. Haines, President | the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, lately called the attention of the wheel- 
men of the Empire State to this law, and in 
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one instance conviction has been made under it, 
for throwing glass in the streets liable to punct- 
ure the tires of a bicycle. There would be no 
remedy under the general law for such mis- 
demeanors, because of the necessity of proving 
malice on the part of the offender. The S. P. 
C. A. asks the aid of the wheelmen of New 
York State in enforcing this law, and offers a 
reward of $25.00 for the conviction of any 
offender under this statute. 


CYCLE RATES ON RAILROADS, 

With laws now in force compelling railroads 
to transport bicycles as baggage free of charge 
in New York, Ohio and Rhode Island, and with 
a probability that similar legislation will be 
enacted in many other States within a twelve- 
month, several of the great trunk lines are ex- 
perimenting with devices for the carriage of 
wheels suspended from the ceiling and attached 
to the sides of baggage cars, after the manner 
of the French railways. The Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburg and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway are already running a few 
such cars—the former between Pittsburg and 
Chicago, and the latter between Chicago and 
Minneapolis. The results seem equally satis- 
factory to traveling wheelmen and to the trans- 
portation companies. It has been found that 
twenty-five wheels may be carried in an ordi- 
nary baggage car without interfering with other 
baggage, the former utilizing the otherwise un- 
used space, and requiring no floor room at all. 
It is probable that within two years a majority 
of all baggage cars on the principal lines of the 
railroad States and Canada will be fitted up for 
the carriage of bicycles, and that an extra 
charge for transportation will be the exception 
rather than the rule. 

On October ist the railroads of the New Eng- 
land States began the ‘‘ minimum rate charge” 
for the transportation of bicycles when accom- 
panied by their owners, and one month’s trial 
of the plan proves it to be the most satisfactory 
solution of the bicycles-as-baggage problem. 
Upon the payment of very reasonable charges, 
the railroads agree to check and treat bicycles 
as baggage, assuming all oe for their 
safe delivery. Such a system is preferable to 
their free carriage, as in the latter case acci- 
dents to machines in transit are much more fre- 
quent, and there is generally no possible re- 
dress therefor. It is probable that special cars 
for the transportation of wheels will be run for 
the convenience of tourists on the principal 
lines of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., and the 
Boston and Maine next season. The following 
table is the schedule now in force on all the 
New England lines : 

Ticket Rate. Charge for Bicycle. 

WE COO Pisicnececnccccsncevccsnecsicescssnssoes 1o cents. 

0.75 to o, 

1.00 to 
1.50 to 
2.00 to 
2.50 to 
3.00 to 
3-50 to 
4.00 to 
4-50 to 
5.00 to 
5-50 to 
6.00 to 
6.50 to 
7.00 to 
7.50 to 
8.00 to 
9.00 to 
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RECORDS AND RACING. 

Cycling is easily first on the list of the sports 
which have suffered from an insatiate pen- 
chant for record-breaking. It is largely 
through this channel that the professional ele- 
ment has crept into many popular pastimes, 
preventing multitudes of true sportsmen from 
enjoying them. Of course, the spirit of emula- 
tion is necessary to the life of any sport, but 
not so that intense rivalry which compels the 
amateur to forsake his calling and become a 
professional in strict training the year around, 
in order to excel in contests against the watch. 
Nowadays, the record-breaking farce is an- 
nually shifted from the Atlantic to the South 
and to the Pacific Coast, in keeping with the 
seasons, and all devices known to the profes- 
sional trickster are utilized to create ‘‘new” 
times, far below any possible under normal 
conditions. By the side of the former the latter 
appear ridiculously commonplace, but they 
are, in fact, the more meritorious. A few gen- 
uine records at standard distances add a dis- 
tinctive and valuable interest to cycle racing, 
but exceedingly fast times made wholly by 
artificial means, are only travesties. 

A liberal record limit might well include the 
quarter-mile, half-mile, one-mile, five-miles, 
ten-miles, twenty-five miles, fifty miles and 
one hundred miles, paced, unpacedand in com- 
petition. This list, however, represents less than 
five per cent. of those now recognized. The 
rules of the track should also be changed to 
allow only unpaced, or, at least, single-paced 
records. At present, competition records are 
hardly more than standing start paced trials. 

The Racing Board of the Canadian Wheel- 
men’s Association has already simplified the 
record tables for the Dominion. The follow- 
ing only are recognized: quarter, half, three- 
quarters, and all complete miles from that fig- 
ure upward. Competitive records can be made 
only at open meetings, and the time for rec- 
ord trials, against time, paced or unpaced, is 
limited to the racing season proper,—from 
oe 30 to September 1. 

he following road records have been allowed 
by the Century Road Club of America : 

A. B. McDonell, 10 miles, 21m. 258.; 15 miles, 34m. 328.; 
20 miles, 46m. 1s., May 26, 1896. New York State an 
American records. 

A. E. Smith, Utica~-New York, 1d. rth. 51m., July 3-4, 
1896. Course record. 

A. E. Smith, r2h., 161 miles, August 29, 1896. Illinois 
State and American record. 

A. E. Smith, 200 miles, 14h. 43m., August 29, 1896, 
Illinois State Record. 

A. E. Smith, Chicago to Milwaukee, sh., October 
9, 1896. Course record. 

Otto V. Mueller and J. N. Halifax, Chicago to Milwau- 
kee, 7h. 35s., August 16, 1896. "Tandem course record. 

[ Vaux, 5 miles, 9m. 248., October 28, 1896. Colo- 
rado State and American record. 

A new world’s amateur unpaced twenty-five- 
mile track record was made by A, L. Hachen- 
berger at Denver, Colo., on November 16th, that 
distance being covered in rh. 4m. 302-5s. The 
previous record was held at rth. 5m. 30 2-5s. by 
A. F. Senn, of Buffalo, N. Y. Hachenberger 
also lowered Senn’s ten-mile record by 2 2-5s. 

At the amateur record-breaking trials at Phil- 
adelphia, on November 16th, many new Ameri- 
can times were made. In the five-mile attempt, 
B. B. Stevens reduced the three miles to 6m. 
8s., the four miles to 8m. 16s., and the five 
miles to 10m. 21s., the latter a cut of 34 3-5s. 
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Hill and Gardiner rode a two-mile tandem 
competition in 4m. 31s, which made a new 
State record. On the following day the same 
riders lowered the three, four and five miles 
unpaced amateur figures of 7m., 9m. 20s. and 
IIm. 35s. respectively, previously held by Ger- 
wing and Pugh of Denver, to 6m. 49 3-5s., gm. 
10 2-5s. and 11m, 27 4-5s. 
PACIFIC COAST RACING. 

The annual ten-mile road race of the Cali- 
fornia Associated Cycling Clubs was run at 
San Francisco, on October 16th, with 106 start- 
ers, over 80 of whom finished, 30 of that num- 
ber within the previous Pacific Coast record. 
The road was in splendid condition for the full 
distance, and a strong wind blew at the backs 
of the riders, making very fast time possible. 
E. J Smith, of the Acme Cycling Club, with a 
handicap of 3 minutes, finished first in 25m. 
46 2-5s. ; G, Frost (3:20) and J. H. Otey (3:00), 
second and third in 26m. 15s. and 25m. 57s. re- 
spectively. The first ten men finished in the 
following order : 





Name. Handicap. Time. 
E. Smith.. eee 3:00 25:46 2-5 
G. Frost... 3:20 26:15 

. H. Otey..... oes 3:00 25:57 
ARE WEOEIOE ones ccccrccccocccsscccos 3°45 26:43 
iy aie WED 5 ines nncnccdsesaceescoce 2:50 25:49 
Be INE: osc ccccdenbecserrnderscess 2:40 25:40 
Be, GB BOAT voce cccnscscvececvenweses 4:00 27:00 2-5 
WH, BIBACK oc cesccccccrccescoccsesens 2:00 25:13 2-5 
Bs es AND acc cccedinrcncecessces 3100 26:19 3-5 


Ry Bek Dn dik 4 4asewensencscnnrte 2340 26:04 4-5 
E. Lind of the Imperial Cycling Club, of San 
Francisco, who finished No. 28, won the first 
time prize in 24m. 58s. 
he most notable American hill-climbing 
contest, held annually at Corey Hill, Brookline, 
Mass., took place on the afternoon of October 
31st, and the several attempts resulted in new 
records for the course. Robert Urquhart made 
the single climb in 2m. 2s., with F. P. Kent 
second, and James Urquhart third, in 2m. 
II 2-5s., and 2m, II 3-5s. respectively. The 
Urquhart brothers afterward covered the course 
on a tandem in 1m. 51s. with Magoon and Bal- 
lentine second in 2m. 3s. The hour climb was 
also won by Robert Urquhart, with a score of 
thirteen round trips in 58m. 15s., F. P. Kent 
second, with twelve round trips within the hour. 

The Massasoit Bicycle Coasting Contest was 
held on Meeting House Hill, West Springfield, 
Mass., on October 26th. F. E. Halley, of Chico- 

ee Falls, Mass., covered 2798 feet; H. A. 

oodward, of New York, 2789, and J. E. Whit- 
tlesey, of New York, 2761. 

The annual 25-mile road race of the King’s 
County Wheelmen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
run over the Merrick Course, near Valley 
Stream, L. I., on November 3d, for the Wilson 
perpetual trophy. Charles T. Earl won first 
place and also the time prize, finishing in th. 
13m, 57s., incidentally reducing E. F. Leonard’s 
twenty-mile State record from 58m, 44 1-5s. to 
58m. 16s. 

The eight men to finish, with their handicaps 
and times, were as follows: 







Name and Handicap. Time. 
C.D. Barlimer atch. .ccoccscrcescveses ceccccce 1313357 

C. M. Hendrickson (scratch).....cecc.csssee- 1:13:58 

C. S. Henshaw (scratch).. ees 1213258 1-5 
E. A. Laws (scratch)...... « 1:13:58 1-5 
F. J. Hall (3m. 308.)...... cove Bi87252 
ee OS eer err errr ee 1:20:26 

BS. A, BOUSAWOPEMAGM,). co ccvvccccccvcccsccesece 1:30:35 

H. E. James (7M. 306). 2.0... sccsccccccescccces 1:32 


It has been the past policy of the Massachusetts 
Commission to build stretches of ‘*‘ model roads” 
not zz but defween the cities and larger towns, 
to serve mainly as object lessons in the practi- 
cal economy of improved highways. Hereafter 
the Commission will go farther and insist that 
the cities shall co-operate with the State and ex- 
tend those stretches already constructed. This 
marks a new era in the splendid movement. 
The improvements to the country highways 
benefit the cities fully as much as the small 
towns, because of the easier access to the cen- 
ters of trade. Hence the policy of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission to favor the country and 
the smaller towns and villages, partly at the ex- 
pense of the cities. 

Eighty-seven towns in Connecticut applied for 
a share of the State’s appropriation for the 
building of good roads during the current 
year, and each one of them received nearly a 
thousand dollars of that fund. Last year the 
appropriation for each town was somewhat 
larger, the difference being accounted for by 
the greater number —— application during 
1896—a trifle over one-half of all those in the 
State. Nearly every town that received a share 
of the fund last year applied again this year 
notwithstanding that the sum given by the 
State must be doubled or trebled by the recipi- 
ent. Although the choice of the kind of high- 
ways to be constructed rests entirely with the 
local authorities, few gravel roads have so far 
been built in either Massachusetts or Connect- 
icut. The superior service of macadam or tel- 
ford has been generally recognized, and it is 
only a matter of time when the cheaply con- 
structed, but expensively maintained, dirt coun- 
try road will become a thing of the past. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 

This year has seen the most senseless of all 
cycling fads—the stringing of several strong 
rubber bands from the upper to the lower bar 
of the diamond frame of the wheel. This 
arrangement pfoduces a dreary and monoto- 
nous humming sound when riding at even a 
moderate pace on a windy day ; and when the 
bands are scientifically adjusted and a high 
speed is maintained, the noise is loud and un- 
canny. This nuisance has already caused many 
runaway accidents, and local ordinances are 
gradually eliminating it in the interests of 
public safety. 

The $100 price for the highest grade bicycles 
will be generally maintained during 1897. 
slight reduction has been made in the lists of 
medium and low grade machines as well as in 
some tires and sundries. The modern bicycle 
is a wonderfully complex mechanism, of whose 
real cost of manufacture the public cannot con- 
ceive. [As has been said heretofore in these 
columns, a general reduction in the prices of 
the leading models is a possibility of 1898, 
hardly of 1897. ] 

Cycle exhibitions have become annual fixtures 
in the United States, Canada and Australia, as 
well as in nearly every country of Europe, not 
infrequently vying with the horse shows for 
the favor of society as well as that of the public. 
Less than twenty years ago, the first meager 
cycle trade display was held in England, while 
now the American trade looks in vain for a 
building large enough to house a complete line 
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of the bicycles and wheeling accessories manu- 
factured in this country alone. The growth of 
the pastime of cycling, stands easily without a 
parallel. 

The principal cycle show dates for the winter 
of ’96-'97 are as follows: ; 


YACHTING. 





National (London), December 4-12. 
Salon du Cycle (Paris), December 12-27. 
Manchester (England), January 2-9. 


Dublin (Ireland), January 16-23. 

Glasgow (Scotland), January 23-30. 

Chicago, Ill. (Coliseum Building), January 23-30. 

New York, N. Y. (Grand Central Palace), Feb. 6-13, 

Boston, Mass. (Mechanics’ Hall), February 22-27. 
THE PROWLER, 


YACHTING. 


CORINTHIAN FLEET. 


HE annual regatta, which had been 

postponed from August 15th, was 

sailed off New Rochelle in afresh N. 

E. breeze. Uvira beat Awa 50m. 27s. 

elapsed time. The 21-footer Vaguero 

sailed alone. Zos and Hyade started 

together and the latter withdrew. Paprzka 

started with W7z//ada after her but soon was 

alone. In the mosquito class, Ma Honey 

beat J Don’t Think 22m. 26s. Among the open 
catboats the times were as follows: 


Edwina......00 csccscee I 37 25 6 39 36 5 02 36 
Ondawa.....sce..ssseee 1 36 50 6 33 29 4 57 29 
DOPOthy.cc0 ceccee os I 34 55 Withdrawn. 
UBT ITE 6 0.0:0:000000:0 00005 1 36 21 6 51 55 415 34 
OTA.ccc.ccscccccccs ove 1 38 03 Goats wh 2: ae: sate 
Gasle D....cocccccccscces I 36 43 7 00 35 5 23 42 
NEW YORK YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION, 


The New York Yacht Racing Association 
holds a regatta once a year. It was sailed ina 
light N. W. wind in the lower bay, the start be- 
ing made in Gravesend Bay. There were about 
forty starters, representing eighteen clubs. 
The ny were the winners: Class E, 
cabin sloops, £7/a S., Class G, cabin sloops, 
Zulu ; Class C, open catboats, Hester, sail- 
over; Class 1, open jib-and-mainsail, £. 7. B., 
sail-over ; Class 2, open jib-and-mainsail, 6 en- 
tries, Henry Dauer ,; Class 4, cabin catboats. 
Mollie Bawn beat Mary II. th. 23m. 34s. 
elapsed and rh. 14m. 27s. corrected time. Mzn- 
nze was dismasted, Louzse broke her gaff, and 
Acorn and Lizzze V. did not finish. Class 7, 
open catboats, Edna beat Lester, the latter 
dropping out. Class 8, open catboats, Colleen 
beat Zempest and Mary Isabel. Class 9, open 
catboats, /zmnze was the winner out of five 
entries. Class 10, open cats, six entries, CAzp, 
winner, 


AMERICAN YACHT CLUB. 


The fall regatta of the A. Y. C. was sailed 
in a moderate southwest wind on the club’s 
courses off Milton Point in Long Island Sound. 
At the close of the race a sudden squall brought 
the kites down in a hu Colonia, Amorita 
and Quzssetta were entered for the race for 
the Vice-Commodore’s cup for schooners, but 
the Quzsse¢ta withdrew on the second round, 
being far astern of the others. It was stated 
that she lost time by grounding. Co/onza won 
the schooner cup by a good margin and also 
the cup for the 95-foot class. Amorzta secured 
the cup for the 75-footers. Paprzka being the 
-only half-rater on hand, went upa class and 
beat the new 20-footer Zos, 6 minutes, 53 sec- 
-onds, boat for boat. 


SCHOONERS, 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
CNR cbioscstannencs 4 20 34 4 20 34 
BO oi6:s5:icsccocseeee 4 52 49 4 38 46 
GFUUMBOTER 6.6:6.500s ce seeeee Withdrew. 














SCHOONERS—95FT. CLASS. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
CIES ois cctncanvecex 4 20 34 420 34 
- SCHOONERS—75FT. CLASS. . 
MOTIEA..cccscccrecce « 4 52 49 4 38 4! 
JUTBOOEER 0.0 ccicccccce 00 Withdrew. 
P CUTTERS—s1FT. CLASS. 
BONE cicsecvesseessesas 3 58 47 3 58 47 
YAWLS—43FT. CLASS. 
Pawnee ....... coccences 5 4 31 50 431 50 
WERM cccceccccccsscecss Withdrew. 
CUTTERS—36FT. CLASS. 
Infanta........ eeenoece 
SLOOPS—25FT. CLASS. 
Sparrow.....sseeeeeees 2 35 30 35 30 
Virginia ....ccccscseses 25232 not meas, 
SLOOPS—20FT CLASS. 
Paprika....:. .. eecceee 2 22 51 2 11 43 
Eos..... oe 2 29 44 2 29 44 
Fez.. . 240 58 234 
WEIN svitonaeecasdesésce Withdrew. 

CABIN CATS—30FT. CLASS. 

ORIEE 60:6 <00c000<00 coe 449 40 4 49 40 
OCONEC......scccces vee 449 24 441 28 
Loyalty ..cccccccccscccs Withdrew. 

CABIN CATS—25FT. CLASS. 

BORE) 6c suvcncccecccce ooo 2 21 30 2201 
WIR OF LOND. .c2ccsvees 2 24 38 2 24 3) 
Grace ....00 ecccccccece 2 44 37 2 43 20 

OPEN CATS---25FT. CLASS, 

aga sa eaenewseesaeiee 2 29 44 2 24 16 
WEEE cnsencssiesas enon 2 31 33 2 23 51 

OBPTOY .occcccccccccovce Withdrew. 

Dorothy ......ccccees ... Withdrew. 

OPEN CATS—20FT. CLASS, 
Regina......... sie 2 30 51 2 29 58 
Starling 2 35 03 2 35 03 

SPECIAL—30FT. CLASS. 
DR iscesescne c0aceune 4 21 08 + ss 
MUSING ..0.000000 .c0s00000 4 31 33 ° 00 ee 
21FT. CLASS. 
Vaquero occccccccccccces 207 46 @ 00 
Boeri..... popeete. 40650 207 56 oe oe 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. 


At the special races for the 34ft., 30ft. and 
15ft. classes. Wind, strong, S.E., and con- 
siderable sea, all the yachts sailing under 
reefs. Acushla led in her class but fouled 
the mark-boat at the end of the first round, 
stove in her side and withdrew. Dragoon 
beat the McGiehan thirty-four-footer by half 
anhour. Hera led the thirty-footers through. 






out. There were no entries in the fifteen- 
foot class. 

34FT. CLASS. 

Start. Finish. Elapsed. 

DPAMOOR.....cccccres o co SUSE 8 6§¢ 16 Oy 3 52 18 
SA errors 12 25 05 $15 te) 4 20 25 
pe retary. ponusa 12 22 50 isabled. 

30FT. CLASS, 
BROTR... sccccccccccces weece 82 32 00 404 45 3 33 45 
Musme......ce.ee- a catenin 123100 «69406 15 3 35 15 
Mai....... eovcccccccccccvcs 12 31 00 07 21 3 36 2 
Departure............ ..- 12 3% 00 ithdrew. 

21FT. CLASS. 
Celia... seeee 12 23 20 8 2 28 53 2 05 33 
Houri... + 12 25 45 2 29 49 2 04 04 


At the fall regatta. Wind, light S. W. at 
start, flattening to acalm. The yachts drifted 
nearly all day ; a light S.E. wind came in late 
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in the afternoon and enabled about half of 
the yachts to finish. The Olmstead twenty- 
footer Los, was the first yacht to finish. Co- 
Zonta and Amorita were the only starters 
for the Commodore’s cup for schooners. 


SCHOONERS—SPECIAL CLASS, 
Elapsed. Corrected. 


COMI. <5 cscvisrcccnrcencnse cease 06 6 33 0% 6 33 05 
AMOFID 00 cccccescccccvecsccessvscese 6 42 06 6 37 25 
CLASS 5. 

RIWUPR sco cvddesnccbawandes «00s os0s cca Did not finish 
CLASS 6 

NOPOtR ec cccsvccscccssccvccceses.c aedans Did not finish 
CLASS 7 

Infanta and.Cymbra.............+ --.- Did not finish 





YAWLS—SPECIAL CLASS, : 
Sultan, Audax and Yram............ Did not finish. 


30FT. CLASS, 


- 6234 é oe 
Withdrew. 


Did not finish. 








CLASS to. 
BOB. wcccsccceses cccsenececcnccee ses + 5 46 50 5 38 05 
BR een a Saw Wickens -«/< seniebedecalnkena 6 12 02 5 56 54 
BATBWAMeccvccccccce sccvscvvcecosece 6 35 25 6 34 03 
WARMER ...ccccsccese cocceccess soos 6 38 31 6 38 31 
Bogie, Virginia and Hyale.......... Not timed. 
CLASS 11. 
Dosoris Il... .ccccscoses 5 47 56 5 47 56 
OCONEE. cccscccccescccce 5 55 49 5 51 57 
RRITRIEY v0c00ccccetseuce Not timed. 
MS VEPs ccvcncessssece Not timed. 
OMIA . 00.0: 2000c00000 Did not finish. 
CATBOATS—CLASS 12. 
qonntt POL Aawamnvasepeute 6 12 42 6 12 42 
OF LOE... occecccccs 6 09 33 6 07 32 
Ws octets ncausewens Not timed. 
Tec cvecccse eeeseeee Did not go course. 
SLOOPS—CLASS 13. 
5 46 25 5 46 25 
6 06 07 5 55 5% 
é Not timed. 
CATBOATS--CLASS 14. 
DOR es ésabccssnvasaeas 6 00 32 6 00 26 
Dorothy... .ccccccccsses Not timed. 
21FT. CLASS. 
ee re 5 48 23 
Vaquero... .sceseceeres 6 oo 18 
Grea s:-<eswisvccntoixe Not timed. 
15 FT. CLASS-- START 12:36. 
Paprika..... 5 49 20 
Die Hexe ° 5 55 53 
ere Not timed. 





The Jom Boy was protested for exceeding 
her allowance of crew. 

September 12th. Annual Schooner Race 
and matches for special classes. Very light 
wind ; practically, a drift. 





SCHOONERS. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Colonia, C. A. Postley.... ...ssee+s- 6 50 25 6 50 25 
Amorita, W. G. Brokaw. - Not timed. 
Emerald, J. R. Maxwell.........+++ Withdrew. 
30FT. CLASS. 

Musme, J. MacDonough........... + 41019 4 10 19 
Maia, O. G. Jennings.........+++ coos 4 42 32 4 41 32 
34FT. CLASS. 

Acushla, Hanan Bros.........+.+++ 3 54 09 3 54 09 
Dragoon, F. M. Freeman.. ....... 4 00 40 4 00 40 
CLASS 5. 

Uvira, E. M. Lockwood..........+ 3 47 05 
CLASS 7. 
Cymbra, T. McIntyre. ............. 4 48 27 4 48 27 
Infanta, Cliff Brokaw....... sosvcen 6 2 43 di as 
YAWLS. +. Se 8e 
Audax, H. W. Eaton... ........0006 45411 


R. B. BurcHARD. 
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MODEL YACHTING. 


In consequence of a general appeal from 
the leading Model Yacht Clubs, to so amend 
the conditions regulating contests for the Out- 
ING Model Yacht Trophy, that the Cup might 
be defended by any boat owned by the indi- 
vidual holding the Cup, we have decided to. 
eliminate the last clause of article sixth of the 
original conditions, which required that the 
Cup must be defended by the same boat as had 
won it. 

The object of this clause was to make the 
races more frequent, and thereby create a more 
lively interest in this sport. While this would 
be the.result of such a provision in the articles, 
it would at the same time carry with it a very 
objectionable feature. The trophy might be won. 
from the owner of the fastest craft ever built, 
and held thirty days by the owner of an infe- 
rior boat. These thirty days might extend 
into a season unfavorable for Model Yacht 
contests, and the trophy would be withheld for 
a long period from the party owning the best 
boat. It seems more satisfactory to allow. the 
holder of the Cup, if he chooses, to build a new 
model for each contest. 

The following are the amended conditions 
covering the contest for *‘ Ourinc’s Model Yacht 
Challenge Cup” : 


First—This Cup is donated by the OUTING Publishing 
Co., and shall be_known as the ** OUTING Model Yacht 
Perpetual Challenge Cup.” 

Second—The objects of this Cup are to stimulate the 
building of sailing models of actual buildable propor- 
tions, such as can be enlarged ¥° to yachts of actual 
size, and it is to be competed for as hereinafter di- 
rected. 

Third—The Cup is open to any member of any Model 
Yacht Clubin the United States or Canada, or any in- 
dividual owner of a model yacht. 

Fourth—-All the challenges must be received by the 
individual holding the Cup at least thirty days prior 
to the date proposed by the challenger. The chal- 
lenged party shall name a place for a race, within ten. 
days of the receipt of the challenge. A copy of all the 
challenges and replies thereto must be forwarded to 
the Chairman Regatta Committee of the American 
Model Yacht Club, whose name and address is ap- 
pended to these conditions. 

Fifth—In case the holder of the Cup does not ac- 
knowledge receipt of the challenge and be on hand on 
the day proposed by the challenger, and the place 
named by the challenged party, or any agreed date 
and place, to defend the Cup, nor consummate any 
agreement as toa time and a place for a race, within 
thirty days after the receipt of challenge, he shall for- 
feit the — to the challenger. 

Sixth--All challenges must specify the name and ad- 
dress of the owner, the L. W. L. length, and greatest 
beam wherever found, and name of challenging yacht. 
An excess of over two inches by official measurement 
(on the day of the race) of the length so specified shall 
bar a yacht from competing for the — 

Seventh—In event of more than one challenge being 
in hand at one time, the earliest received shall have 
precedence over the second, the second over the third, 


etc. 

Eighth—Models challenging for the Cup must not 
be less than ** 35 or exceed 48”° on L. W.L. Beam not 
to exceed one-third the L. W. L. length. 


RACING RULES. 

The Racing Rules of the American Model Yacht 
Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., shall govern all races for 
this Cup, and the Regatta Committee of that Club. 
will have charge of the races when sailed in the vicin- 
= of New York. 7 

n case the Cup should be won by anyone residing 
at a distance from the city, and a challenge be re- 
ceived. a committee shall be chosen from some local 
yachting organization, if possible, who shall provide 
themselves with acopy of the A. M. Y. C. Sailing 
Rules, and govern the races accordingly. 

Address—Frank Nicholas, Chairman of Regatta 
Committee, A. M. Y. C., 325 Division Ave., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


A oo 
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ATHLETICS. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS BY MACHINERY. 


5 HE people of 

the nited 

4 States are 
generall 


credited wit 

more than _ their 
proper share of in- 
ventive ability, but the 
athletes of Australasia 
are proving dangerous 
rivals in this line, and 
are certainly pre-emi- 
nent in mechanical de- 
vices in connection with athletic 
contests. Mr. Baird is now in 
this country, exhibiting his ma- 
chine, which judges the finishers 
ina sprint race by electricity, so 
that the difference of an inch will 
be recorded, and dead heats made 
practically impossible; and now Mr.D. A. Laurie 
has invented a starting apparatus, something 
on the lines of those used in horse racing, and 
which will insure a mathematically even start 
for every runner in each heat. This machine 
has not yet received sufficient trial in actual 
use to make certain that it is perfect in every 
detail, but.experts who have examined it care- 
fully are of the opinion that it will become 
popular, and do away with much of the pres- 
ent trouble in starting uneasy sprinters with 
fairness. 







B. J. WEFERS’ REMARKABLE RUNNING. 


At the Annual Fall Games of Georgetown 
University, held Nov. 7th, on their grounds, 
the weather was fine, the wind trifling, and the 
track in fair condition, though a little heavy 
from recent storms. 

After winning the 100-yards handicap run 
from scratch in 9 4-5s., a special handicap was 
arranged with Wefers as scratch, and J. S. 
Walsh, Jr., on the 7-yard mark. Wefers won 
this race in 9 3-5s , which, if all details shall be 
found correct, will become a world’s record at 
that distance. After winning the first trial 
heat of the 100-yards handicap run in tos., and 
the final heat in 9 4-5s.; winning the special 100- 
yards handicap run in 9 3-5s.; taking 2d place 
in the running broad jump, at 2oft. 4in.; and 
winning the 220-yards handicap run in 23 1-5s., 
he ended his afternoon's work by running 300 
yards over a course with one half-circle curve 
in 30 2-5s., which, if found correct, becomes the 
world’s best amateur record. 


A NEW WORLD’S RECORD. 

The New South Wales Amateur Athletic 
Association held their annual championship 
meeting, October sth, on the Sydney Cricket 
Grounds. The running broad —- was won 
oY Mr. M. M. Roseingrave, now of the Sydney 

arriers and formerly of Ireland. Mr. Rosein- 
grave’s five successive jumps were 22ft. 7in., 22ft. 
1in., 22ft. 10%in., 23ft. 64in. and 23ft. 74in., one 
of these jumps just equaling the best previous 
world’s record, and another beating it by one 
inch. In this winning jump Roseingrave took 


off nearly five inches behind the mark, and 
actually cleared about twenty-four feet. 


This 


jump was made under the same rules as those 
adopted by the Amateur Athletic Union, the 
officials were competent, the performance has 
been indorsed by the record committee of the 
New South Wales Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, and will be accepted throughout the ath- 
letic world as the longest jump ever made un- 
der proper supervision, 


AN AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE, 


The St. Nicholas Skating Club, the Brooklyn 
Skating Club, the New York Athletic Club, 
and the Crescent Athletic Club, have organ- 
ized an Amateur Hockey League. They have 
adopted rules for the game, and also special 
rules governing championship contests, and 
have arranged a tournament for the Champion- 
ship of the League, each club playing two 
games with each of its associates, and the 
schedule extending from Dec. 15th, 1896, to 
March 23d, 1897. The officers of the new 
League are as follows: President—Bartow S. 
Weeks, N. Y. A. C. Vice-President—Carroll J. 
Post, ha Crescent A: C. Secretary-Treasurer 
—C. M. Pope, St. Nicholas Skating Club, 
Executive Committee—A. R. Fish, Brookl 
Skating Club; ¢: S. Garvin, Crescent A. C.; 
A.R. Pope, N, Y. A. C. 


THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION, 

Several of the Associations of the Amateur 
Athletic Union have recently held their annual 
meetings. 

The Metropolitan Association assembled 
October 19th at the Astor House, New York 
City, twenty-five clubs being represented by 
delegates, The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance in cash on hand of $622.56, and a net 
balance of $454.56, after paying all claims 
against the Association. All the special and 
regular standing committees submitted their 
reports, 

he elections resulted as follows : 

Board of Managers—F, Dieterle, A. A.C. ; 
M. A. Cuming, B. R. A. C.; T. F. O’Brien, 
Catholic Club; C. White, Clinton A. C.; T. 
Kane, Clipper A. C.; J. A. Douglas, E. A, C.; 
B. F. Moore, F. R.; W. R. Quick, M. Ins. A. A.; 
G. B. M. Shurts, N. T. V.; J. E. Sullivan, 
N. J. A. C.; J. J. Frawley, K. A. C.; H. 
Obertubessing, N. W.S. A C.; John J. Dixon, 
N. A. C.; F. W. Rubien, St. G. A. C. ; Charles 

. Harvey, St. S. A. A.; A. W. Rider, 22d R.; 

. J. Dooling, X. A. A.; F. J. Barnes, W. A. A.; 
C.R. Knapp, Rochester A. C.; John Steil. 
N. ¥. 3. v.31. 2 Boyle, FP. A. €.; Wt 
Linihan, R. A. C. ° 

Delegates to the A. A. U.—J. E. Sullivan, 
J. Steil, W. J. Linihan, C. C. Hugues. 

Alternates to the A. A. U.—A. W, Rider, 
J. A. Douglas, J. P. Boyle, IT. F. O’Brien, 

At a subsequent meeting ct the new board. of 
managers, the election resulted as follows: 
President, J. E. Sullivan; vice-president, W. 
} Linihan ; secretary, J. J. Dixon; treasurer, 

. Steil, 

The New England Association met October 
1oth, in Boston, Mass., delegates being present 
from ten clubs. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
cash on hand, $593 035. 
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Mr. J. F. Moakly was appointed handicapper 
for one year. 

Two clubs were dropped for non-payment of 
dues, a third resigned, and a fourth was asked 
to resign 

The election resulted as follows: board of 
managers, E. E. Babb, Melrose Athletic Asso- 
ciation; J. B. Maccabe, East Boston A. A.; 
B. B. Osthues, Suffolk A. C.; T. F. Riley, Cam- 
bridgeport Gymnasium ; “§ F. Facey, era 
Boat Club; J. E. Morse, “Newton A. A.; 
Chapman, Fitchburg A. C.; DG. Byrne, i. 
bury Catholic Association ; H. A. Adams, 
Worcester A. C., and W. H. Plummer, Worces- 
ter City Guards. 

At a subsequent meeting of the board of 
managers the election resulted as follows: 
President, E. E. Babb; vice-president, J. E. 
Morse ; secretary, W. H. wee ong gf ee 
B.A, Adams ; delegates tothe A. A.U , E. E. 
Babb, J. E. Morse, T. F. Riley, aid i. & 
Maccabe. 

The Atlantic Association met October 19th 
in Philadelphia, Pa., delegates being present 
from eighteen clubs. 

The report of the treasurer showed a cash 
balance on hand of $66.46. 

The various special, regular and standing 
committees submitted their reports for the year. 


Dr, J. K. Schell was appointed official handi-. 


capper for one year. 

he election "ceased as follows: Board of 
Managers—Harry McMillan, Vesper Oe 
W. Kelly, Jr., National Swimming Association; 

. W. R. Collins, Pennsylvania R R.Y.M.C.A.; 

. M. Hopkinson, Baltimore A.C.; W. Mac- 
Dermott, Maryland A. C.; G. M. Fague, Co- 
lumbia A C,; J. M. Welsh, Young Men’s C. C ; 

. L. F, Schuck, Philadelphia Turngemeinde : 

. E. Hamilton, Pittsburg A C.; M. Henry, 
Caledonian Club; J. McNally, Emerald A. , oF. 
A. W. Lloyd, Phoenix A. A. 

Delegates to the Amateur Athletic Union— 
H. McMillan, J. W. Kelly, Jr, J. H. Sterrett 
ane B. M. Hopkinson. Alternates, M. Henry, 

M. ig <0 H.S, Jackson, Baltimore A C., 
et W. Friedgen, Jr, Philadelphia Turnge- 
meinde. 

At a subsequent meeting of the new board of 
managers, the election resulted as follows. Leg 
ident, H. McMillan; vice-president, ad 
Collins; secretary and treasurer, J. W. elly, Ir 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC UNION. 

A meeting of the Board of Managers was held 
in New York City November 6th, seventeen 
of the twenty-five members of the Board being 
present. 

The President, with the approval of the 
Board, appointed the following committees : 

Protest—F, W. Rubien, 408 East Fifteenth 
street, New York, chairman ; C. White, F. J. 
Barnes, J. J Frawley. 

Schedule—J. J. Dixon, chairman, 28 Spruce 
street, New York; G. B. M. Shurts, W. R. 
Quick. 

Registration—J. T. Dooling, oem. 52 
William street, New York; T . Sweeney, 
J. P. Boyle, B. F NOW 


Club Investigation— J. Linihan, chair- 


man, 791 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; J. Steil, 
T. Kane. 





Trial and Reinstatement—C, Harvey, 
chairman, 325 East Thirty-second street, New 
York ; M. A, Cuming, H. Obertubessing, J. H. 
O’Brien. 

Finance—T. F. O’Brien, chairman, 569 
Broadway, New York; A. W. Rider, F. Die- 
terle. 

Upper New York State Registration, Sched- 
ule and Club Investigation—J. Douglas, 
chairman, Elmira, N. Y. ; C. R. Knapp, Roch- 
ester A. C.; Dr, A. G. Courtney, Syracuse 
A.A.; N. F, Dunn, Arbor A C., Albany, N. 
Y.; G. V. S. Quackenbush, Laureate Boat 
Club, Troy, N. Y. 

Annual Boxing and Wrestling Champion- 
ships—J. P. Bo a. chairman, Pastime A. C., 
foot of East Sixty- -sixth street, New ae 5 
C. White, J. Steil, J. J. Frawley, 7. 
O’Brien. 

Three vacancies on the Board of Managers 
were filled by the election of Dr. A. G. Court- 
eons Rede A. A. ; T. H. Sweeney, Brook- 
SS «es oy Tee. Brien, St. Bartholomew 


There were four candidates for the position of 
official handicapper, the first ballot resulted as 
follows: John J. Dixon, National A. C., eight 
votes; E. W. Hjertberg, New Jersey 'A. oa 
four votes; E. C. Carter, New York A. C., 
three votes; H. K. Zust, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, two votes. On the second ballot Zust 
was dropped and the vote stood Dixon, eleven ; 
Hjertberg, three ; Carter, three. 

Upon favorable report by the Trial and Re- 
instatement Committee, Geo. H. Weston and 
P. F. Weston, were reinstated as amateurs. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
At their annual Sophomore-Freshman games 


held Nov. 6th on Percy Field, the Sophomores 
won by a score of 77 to 47. 


roo-yard run—Derr, ’ 99, 10 2-58. 

220-yard run—Derr, ’99. 23 4-58. 

4o-yard run—Clark, ‘99, 57 2-58. 

Hait- mile run—Bassett, 1900, 2M. 15S. 

x mile run—Ferris, 1900, 5m - 38. 

120-yard hurdle race—Clark. "99, 19 1-5S. 
220-yard hurdle Tace— Lee, ’99, 31S. 

1-mile walk—Zellar, ’99, 9m. 17 4-58. 

1-mile bicycle race—Ludwig, 1900, 2M). 56s. 
Running high jump—Russell, ’99, sft. gin. 
Running broad amps —Cooley, ’99, 19"t. 3%in. 
Pole vault—Hall, ’99 18ft. 3in. 

Putting shot— Dalzell, “gg. 3in. 
Throwing hammer -—Swanitz, 1900, 8oft. rin, 


OPENING OF THE INDOOR SEASON, 


The books of the scheduling committee of 
the Metropolitan Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union show more indoor meetings 
already registered than have ever before been 
recorded in one season. The first of these was 
held Nov. 1oth in the Marcy Avenue Armory, 
Brooklyn, L. I, under the joint management 
of the Brooklyn Athletic Club, and Company 
E., Forty-seventh Regiment, N. G.S. N. Y. 


60-yard handicap run—Final heat, E. Zinn, New 
West Side Athletic Club, 6 feet, 6 4-ss. 

220-yard handicap run— Final heat, L. Lugenheim, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 16 yards, my 2-58. 

~~ run, novice—M. Hyer, William Barry A. C., 
2m. 18 ec. 

I- ~anthe he handicap run—D. J. Donovan, Xavier A. C., 
too vards, 4m. 455 

Running hig jump, —-t. | H. Bauman, Mt. 
Vernon Y. M.C. A., 6 inches, sft 









Pee ener ene meee mia 














SWIMMING. 


INDOOR GAMES. 


An open amateur meeting was held, Novem- 
ber 17th, in the Twelfth Regiment Armory, New 
York City, under the joint management of the 
New West Side Club, and Company G., Twelfth 
Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


6o-yard handicap run—Final heat, P. A. Sayles, 
Twenty-second Regiment, 13 feet, 6 3-5s. 

44o-yard handicap run—Final heat, M. Waters, Jr., 
unattached, 17 yards, 56 1-5s. 

880-yard run, novice— —Final heat, H. G. Hershfield, 
Knickerbocker A. C., 2m. 16 -5S. 

880-yard run, Twelfth Regiment—J. G. Kiernan, Co. 
A, 2m. 28 2-5s. 

1-mile handicap run—A. J. Walsh, Xavier A. A., 
scratch, 4m. 42 3-58. 

1mile handicap walk—J. Layer, New West Side, 
A. C., 25 seconds. 7m. 23 1-58. 

2-mile bicycle handicap— Final heat, C. K. Granger, 
Riverside W heelmen, 50 yards, 5m. 22 3 5s. 

Running high jump, handicap—J. G. Conlon, St. B. 
A. C,, 5 inches, and J. Bissinger, New York Turn 
Verein, 5 inches, tied at sft. 34in., and Conlon won by 
a toss. 


THIRTEENTH REGIMENT, N.G. S. N. Y. 


At their annual fall games, held November 
14th, in the Regimental Armory, Sumner and 
Jefferson avenues, Brooklyn, L, I., the attend- 
ance was large, competition spirited, and B. J. 
Wefers surpassed all previous indoor perform- 
ances at running roo yards on a board floor. 


too-yard handicap run, Thirteenth Regiment—Final 
heat, E. D. Plate, Company I, scratch, 11s. 

too-yard handicap run—B. J. Wefers, Georgetown 
University, scratch, ros. 

220-yard handicap run, National Guard of New York 
and New Jersey—W. H McManus, Twenty - second 
Regiment, 5 yards, 24s 

Half-mile run, novices —L. 
Regiment, 2m. 11 3-5s. 

880-yard handicap run, Thirteenth Regiment— E. L. 
Lucius, Company E, 10 yards, 2m. 10 3-58 

880-yard handicap run—A. R. Tomlinson, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., 35 yards, 2m. 1 3-58. 

1-mile handicap run, Thirteenth Regiment.—A,. T. 
Janett, Company E, scratch, 5M. 21 2-558. 

1-mile handicap walk, Thirteenth Regiment, in 
heavy marching order—Private E, F. Meyer, Company 
E, 25 seconds, 1o 2-ss. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—Final heat, = E. Mosher, 
Riverside W heelmen, 150 yards, 4m. 8 

Running high jump, handicap—D 
Xavier A. C., 2 inches, sft. sin. 


Frank, Twenty-third 


. * O'Sullivan, 
TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT, N. G. S. N.Y. 

Their annual fall indoor sports, open only to 
members, were held November a2ist, in the 
Regimental Armory, Bedford and Atlantic 
avenues, Brooklyn, L. I. 


1oo-yard handicap run—Final heat, W. Dubois, Co. 
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220-yard handicap run—Final heat, E. Codet, K, .6 
yards, 25 1-55. 

440-yard handicap run—E. Codet, K, 7 yards, 55 1-5s. 

880-yard run, novices—G. A. Rollins, % 2m, 21 4-58. 

et pow handicap run—W. F. Rollins, A, scratch, 
= 13 4-58. 

fo-yard _ ee championship—W. F. Rol- 

am 2m. 14 

1-mile handicap run—F. R. Coffin, A, 10 yards, 5m 


9s. 

so-yard sack race—F. D. Coffin, A, 14 1-5s. 

50- a eo race—A. C. Porter, H, yon 32-58. 

880-yard relay race—Company K, 1m. -58. 

220 ” hurdle race, for noviess—W. * Bubois, K, 
31 

oso-yand hurdle handicap—H. F. Whitney, A, scratch, 
30 4°58. 

880-yard handicap walk—J. H. Bogardus, F, 25 sec- 
onds, 4m. 4s. 

440-yard bicycle ee glee H. Owens, South 
Brooklyn Wheelmen, 34 1- 

I — bicycle race, Soviece~W, R. French, K, 2m 
48 1-5 

I- “ae bicycle race, children — E. A. Fiske, Jr., 
Brooklyn Bicycle Club, 3m, 17 

2-mile bicycle handicap—E. 
5M, 12 1-58. 

2-mile bicycle — Regimental championship—E. 
C. Barnum, 

Running ped gg te jan, handicap—A. A. Forman, K, 
scratch, sft. 8 1-4in. 

_Pole vault, handicap—A. A. Forman, K, 6 inches, oft. 


Fla Barnum, K, 20 yards, 


gin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap—G. Burnett, F, 5 feet, 
gift. rr 1-2in. 

Tug-of-war—Fourteenth Regiment, 1; Company D, 
Twenty-third Regiment, 2, by 3 inches. 


TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT, N. G. S, N. Y. 


Their annual fall indoor sports were held 
November 25th, in the Regimental Armory, 
Sixty-seventh street and Boulevard, New York 
City. The path, marked out on the board 
floor, was one-tenth of a mile in circuit. 


7o-yard handicap ae heat, T. A. Denham, 
Company H, 8 feet, 7 3-5 

220-yard run, novices. Ptant heat, A. W. Weston, I, 
36 4°58 

440- yard handicap run—R. Hutchison, I, 19 yards, 


53 eif-mile run, novices--W. J. Costello, H, 2m. 20 4-5s. 

Three-quarter ~ handicap run—E. Hjertberg, E 
scratch, 3m. 21 2-5 

zo-yards sack race. C. Puffer, E, 1 

Sanaa race, one-fifth of a mile— 
H, 1m. 

Relay race. four-fifths of a mile, ae teams of 
novices in fatigue uniform—Compan J. I. Dean, 
A. Hofheimer. T. E. Cassidy, and T. Han on, 3m. 
28 1-5s.; Company I, 2; Company F. 3: 

oe ard hurdle handicap— E. W. Goff, H, scratch, 


si ¥ 9 Denham, 


27 475) 
I- ite bicycle race, novices—B. Keeler, E, 2m. qos. 
1-mile bicycle handicap—B. Keeler, E, 70 yards, 2m. 


28s. 
2-mile bicycle handicap—B. Keeler, E, 120 yards, 5m. 


K, scratch, 10 3-58. 44758. 
220-yard run, novices—C. Brown, K, 26 1-ss. W. B. Curtis, 
SWIMMING. 


KNICKERBOCKER ATHLETIC CLUB. 


HE first of their series of swimming con- 
tests for members only, was held No- 
vember 12th in their club-house, Forty- 
fifth street and Madison avenue, New 
York City. The bath is too feet in 

iength, 


too yards, with 2 turns, handicap—E. S. Goldstein, 
2 seconds, rm. 16s.; S. B. French, scratch, rm. 15 3-58. 

too feet straightaway, over and under hurdies—G. 
Abbott, 8 seconds, 28 2 

Plunging handicap— i “Metzler, 8 feet, 32ft. 8in. 


The second meeting of the series was held 
November roth, 


Swimming under water, handicap—S. B. French, 65 
feet, r41ft. 10in. 

880 end with 26 turns, handicap—S. B. French, 
scratc 15M. 1-58. 

French’s times at various intermediate points were 
as follows: 

1oo yards, with 2 turns, rm. 17 3-5s. 

200 yards, with 5 turns, 2m. 49s. 

300 yards, with 8 turns, 4m. 28s. 

4oo yards, with 11 turns, 6m. 1 3-5s. 

440 yards, with 13 turns, 6m. 41s. 

500 yards, with 14 turns, 7m. 42s. 

600 yards, with 17 turns, 9m. 23 1-58. 

7oo yards, with 20 turns, 11m. 4 4-58. 

800 yards, with 23 turns, 13m. 25s. 

French's times at 200 yards, 300 yards, 400 yards, 440 


ards, 500 yards, 600 yards, 7oo yards and 800 yards now 

ecome the best American amateur records. 

There were no previous American records under 
similar conditions at 200 yards, 600 yards, 700 yards and 
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800 yards, and the former records now supplanted by 
French’s performances are as follows: 300 yards, 
with 8 turns, in 4m. 44s., by P. F. Dickey, New York 
City, March 18, 1896 ; 400 yards, with 9 turns, in 6m. 1ss., 
by R. Baum, in Chicago, Ill., October 1, 1883; 440 yards, 
with 13 turns, in 7m. 9s.,by B. A. Hart, at Wayne, Pa., 
August 22, 1896, and soo yards, with 12 turns, in 8m. 2os., 
by W. G. Douglas, at Philadelphia, Pa., July 17, 1894. 


CHICAGO, ILL,, ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 
Contests open only to members were held 


November 27th in the club-house. The bath is 
sixty feet long. 

80 yards, with turns, open to those who have never 
won a prize ina swimming competition—R. E. Beach, 
1m. 4S. 

80 yards, with three turns, handicap match—W, 
Wingley, Jr., scratch, rm. 8 2-5s. 

, 80 yards, with three turns, handicap—Final heat, R. 
E. Beach, 12 seconds, 1m, 3-5s.; G. A. Thorne, scratch, 2. 

Fancy diving, each man allowed three trials—H. A. 

Cronin, 1. : 


ROWING, 


ROWING AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HE visit of Mr. R. C. Leh- 
man to Harvard has 
been pleasant and suc- 
cessful in every way. 
He has established him- 

self as a favorite with the stu- 

dents, and his suggestions are 

accepted and adopted promptly 

andearnestly. He has refitted 

two of the University boats 

with seats, slides, outriggers 

and thole-pins of English style, 

and taught the oarsmen to row 

with less slide, more body swing 

and longer stroke in the water. 

Two trial races have been 

rowed, and after the second 

contest the University crew was selected, 

including S. Hollister and A. A. Sprague, 

Class of 1897; C. C. Bull, D. M. Goodrich and 

. F. Perkins, Class of 1898, and J. H. Perkins, 

. Boardman and C. Thomson, Class of 1899. 

This crew will row on the Charles River as long 

as weather permits, and then exercise on the 

rowing weights in the gymnasium until March. 

Mr. Lehman sailed for home December 9g, but 

will return next March and remain with the 
crew until after their annual races, 

Among other English customs introduced by 

Mr. Lehman is that of conducting university 

rowing affairs openly, and it is pleasant to note 


that the old-rashioned secrecy has been aban- 
doned, and that Mr. Robert J. Cook, of Yale, 
was on the official boat at the recent Harvard 
trial races. If Mr. Lehman’s visit results in 
no other good he will not have labored in vain, 

Mr. Lehman is a wealthy gentleman anda 
rowing enthusiast. He will look after the Har- 
vard oarsmen as he has coached the crews of 
Oxford and Leander at home, purely for love 
of the sport, and without recompense of any 
kind, These facts are now generally under- 
stood in America, and the only newspaper 
which slandered him in this respect has made 
ample though somewhat tardy apology. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
At their fall regatta, rowed November to, on 


‘Cayuga Lake, the weather was pleasant, with 


wind from the west, and water in tolerable 
condition for the first half of the race, and 
quite rough in the final half. The race was one 
and five-sixteenths of a mile straightaway, 
in eight-oared shells, with coxswains. 

Sophomores—A. Stamford (bow); T. L. Bailey, J. W. 
Wakeman, A. C. King, A. B. Raymond, C. M. Oddie, 
W. C. Dalzell, G. O. Wagner (stroke); J. E. Fisher 
(coxswain); a dead heat for first place in 7m. 17s. 

Seniors—C. H. Smith (bow); W. B. Chriswell, H. H. 
Crum, F. W. Freeborn, W. M. Odell, L. Kinne, L. L. 
Tatum, E. O. Spillman (stroke); F. D. Colson (cox- 
swain); a dead heat for first place. 

Juniors—Ludlum (bow); Bentley, Savage, Fuller, 
Johnston, Jeffers, Moore, Griggs (stroke); Kuhn (cox- 
swain); 3, by 24% lengths. 

W. B. Curtis. 


SKATING. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIPS OF THE WORLD, 


HE International Skating Union re- 
cently published the following official 
notice : 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN.—Notice is hereby 
given that the championship competitions for 
the winter of 1896-97 have been fixed as follows: 

The competition for tne championship of Europe for 
distance skating will be arranged by the Nederland- 
sche Schaatsenrijdersbond, and will take place in The 
Hague, on January 9 and 10 

The competition for the championship of the world 
for distance skating will be arranged by the Amateur 
Skating Association of Canada, and will take place in 
Montreal on February 5 and 6. 

The competition for the championship of the world 
for figure skating will be arranged by the Stockholm 
Allmanna Skridskoklubb, and will take place in Stock- 
holm on February 14. 

FOR THE BOARD, 
V.G. BALCK, President ; ALF. BERNHARDH, Secretary. 


The Amateur Skating Association of Canada 
uave accepted the management of the World's 
Championship Meeting, and make the follow- 
ing announcements : 


The International Skating Union has allotted their 
_annual world’s championship meeting for 1897 to the 


management of the Amateur Skating Association of 
Canada, and the contests will be held February 5 and 
6, on the grounds of the Montreal (Q.) Amateur Ath- 
letic Association. 

There will be two concentric courses averaging 
about 437.44 yards (4oo meters) in circuit, and only two 
starters will be allowed in any heat. Each man will 
start on one course, and ata designated point change 
to the other, and su on, changing tracks at each circuit 
until the end of the race. Each path will be measured, 
and the starting and finishing points for each race so 
established that each man will skate exactly the same 
distance as his opponent: neither wiil have any ad- 
vantage of track if one of the paths should be faster 
than the other, and fouling is impossible, as the men 
are never on the same path at once. Each man will be 
timed separately in each heat, and in the 5,0co and 
10,000 meter races the prizes will be awarded in accord- 
ance with the times made by the men in their trials, 
so that there will be no final heats, and fast time is 
assured, as each man is forced todo his best because he 
cannot know how fast some of the other heats may be 
skated. In the races at 500 meters and 1,500 meters, the 
men making the fastest four times in their trial heat 
will compete in a final round of two heats, with two 
starters in each heat, and the prizes will be awarded in 
accordance with the times made in this final round. 

The first day’s races will be 500 meters and _ 10,000 
meters, and for the second day 1,500 meters and 5,000 


meters. * " 
W. B, Curtis. 
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ANTERN LIMES.—Every reader of Out- 
Inc who is also a lanternist will agree 
with me in saying that the greatest 
nuisance connected with lantern exhi- 

bitions is the trouble with the limes. We get 
them generally in tins of a dozen, sometimes 
bored and sometimes not, and always packed 
in powdered lime, about as messy a substance 
as one can handle when it gets into the wrong 
place—the operator’s hands and sleeves for 
instance, which it generally does just before 
the show begins. Sometimes the cover can be 
screwed off, but more frequently the tin-opener 
has to be employed, and in either case, but 
especially in the latter, the life of the remain- 
ing limes is short indeed. It may be all very 
well for the professional lanternist exhibiting 
every night and using up the limes before 
they are too far gone, but it comes — 
hard on the amateur and humiliating as well 
when he has gathered a number of friends 
together to see the show and opens a tin from 
which only one or a pair of limes had been 
used to find nothing but a crumbling mass of 
partially slaked lime. 

Now what have we on this side of the water 
done that we should not be catered for as well 
as our confréres on the other side? There 
they get hard limes of the best quality, bored 
and free from lime-dust, each hermetically 
sealed in a glass tube so as to remain un- 
changed for a century if need be, for eight 
cents each, or to be perfectly correct, accord- 
ing to quotation, six limes for forty-eight cents. 
We would not expect to get them at that price ; 
indeed, I have no doubt that lanternists gener- 
ally would willingly pay three times as much, 
although they need not cost anything like 
that. Suitable tubes of soft glass should not 
cost more than fifty cents a pound, and from 
practical experience I know that girls can be 
taught to cut and close one end of such tubes 
at the rate of forty or fifty per hour, and to in- 
sert the limes and close the other end at about 
the same rate. Who will be the first of our 
dealers in lantern supplies to earn the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the whole fraternity by the 
introduction of hermetically sealed limes, both 
singly and in pairs? 

THe AnaGLypH. — Although the Anaglyph 
has been before the public since 1893, I am very 
much mistaken if one in a hundred of the great 
body of amateur photographers knows what it 
is or anything about it. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I have not hitherto noticed it in the Record, 
partly because, although a photographic 
process, or a process based on photography, 
the larger part of the operation is beyond the 
ability of the average amateur, and partly be- 
cause I had my doubts as to whether, supposing 
he could produce an anaglyph, the dance 
would be worth the candle. It has, however, 
been at least twice before the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia, and therefore the 
readers of the Record should know enough 
about it to take an intelligent part therein. 

Briefly stated, then, an anaglyph is a “—— 
stereoscopic picture, seen  stereoscopically 
without a stereoscope, and by a number of 
people at the same time. A pair of stereo- 
scopic pictures are made in the ordinary way 
by a stereoscopic camera, or of larger size up 
to, say. 24x20 inches by two cameras side by 
side, or with one camera by taking one picture 
first, and sliding it along a suitable base-board 
from, say, three to nine inches, according to 
the size and nature of the object photographed, 
before taking the other. From the negatives 
thus produced half-tone blocks are made and 
printed on white paper in transparent primary 
colors—the one complementary to the other, 
and the one superimposed over the other, but 
not in actual register. That is, the second 
printing should overlap the first, but only to a 
very small extent, varying from only a little 
over nothing to, say, a quarter of an inch, de- 
pending on the size of the pictures and the 
manner in which they were exposed. They 
must be out enough to produce the stereoscopic 
effect, and not so much as to produce double 
vision. 

To the naked eye the result will be a blurred 
picture; but when examined through two 
pieces of glass, simply held before the eyes, 
each of the same color as the inks in which the 
images were printed, the blurring disappears, 
and the picture is seen in true stereoscopic 
relief, solidity or roundness. 

The anaglyphs produced by M. Ducos du 
Hauron, the inventor of the method, are 

rinted in red for the right eye view, and blue 
or the left, and in looking at them the blue 
glass is held before the right eye and the red 
before the left. Instead of simply holding the 
pieces of glass before the eyes, it is, of course, 
much more convenient to have them mounted 
in spectacle frames, and to such an arrange- 
ment the name ‘“‘ anaglyphoscope” has been 

iven. 

When the anaglyph is examined by the ana- 
glyphoscope the red image for the right eye 
appears black through the blue glass of the 
right, but is invisible through the red glass of 
the left eye ; the blue image, in like manner, is 
black through the red of the left, and invisible 
through the blue of the right. It will be evi- 
dent that success will depend largely, if not al- 
together, on the suitable selection of coforsand 
tints, and that experiment only can lead to that 
selection. 

Anaglyphic lantern slides—slides that 
through the anaglyphoscope will appear on the 
screen with stereoscopic effect—are about to be 
introduced. Presumably these are produced 
by printing on glass from the half-tone blocks ; 
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but they may pe as successfully and more 
easily made in the same way as the ‘“ three- 
color” slides already noticed, and so are quite 
within the ability of the intelligent amateur. 
All that is necessary is to make a print from 
each half of a stereoscopic negative, on a 
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transparent film, stain them respectively in 
suitable red and blue analine dyes, and super- 
impose them on the glass plate. I need hardl 
add that for the satisfactory exhibition of pion 4 
slides a very brilliant light is szze gua non, 
Joun NIcoL. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. F.—We do not believe that any 
American agency has been placed for 
the skate you mention. 

e A. B., Baltimore.—We prefer sepa- 
rate solutions as giving greater latitude in de- 
veloping, but the following will answer your 
purpose: Metol, 180 grains; hydroguinone, 
60 grains ; potassium bromide, 20 grains ; sodi- 
um sulphite, 960 grains ; potassium carbonate, 
150 grains ; water, 15 ounces. Put the salts into 
a pint bottle, fill it up with water and dissolve, 
applying a gentle heat if necessary. 

To make a developer, add one part.of the 
stock solution to three, four or five parts of 
water. 

J. H. L.—The principal and first thing to 
secure for golf, is the use of a rather consider- 
able range of land. It need not be the exclu- 
sive use, only the right to move over. Except 
in a few places, where the putting greens are, 
the land may remain in statu quo. 
York the municipality has laid out public links 
in Van Cortlandt Park, and at Boston, in Frank- 
lin Park, with excellent results. The next thing 
is to get some gentleman expert to advise you 
what route the several greens should follow, 
z, é., what facilities the site naturally presents. 
Then, with a few days’ instruction to two or 
three desirous of acquiring the skill, given by 
one of the many instructors regularly engaged, 
and by carefulstudy of, say, the Badminton Book 
on Golf, we think you could go ahead, with 
every prospect of adding the most permanent, 
all-round and-all age sport to your outdoor 
amusements, with tolerable success. 

Querist.—‘‘ The Liberty Bill” was a measure 
passed by the Legislature of the State of New 
York, in 1888, granting to bicycles the same 
rights as those accorded to other vehicles, 
establishing a precedent which has never been 
overruled in America, and has been sustained 
by the courts of nearly every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union. Up to that time the pastime 
in the metropolis had been hedged about with 
many troublesome restrictions, ‘chief of which 
was the exclusion of wheels from Central Park. 
The bill was passed largely through the efforts 
of the present Chief Consul of the Empire State, 
Isaac B, Potter, was signed by Governor Hill, 
and at a stroke established the present place of 
the bicycle in American law. 

E. H., Providence, R. I.—It is very much 
better to have the field or athletic ground level, 
and have all the drainage effected by under- 
drains, but this cannot always be done on ac- 
count of the great expense of putting in the 
drains and of grading the grounds, but there 
are many fine grounds built the other way. 
The track of the Montreal Amateur Athletic 
Association, one of the best in America, has 
quite a steep slope to one side. We think all 
the drainage must be made at the lower edge of 
the grounds, thus making necessary only one 
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drain. The Cricket and Athletic grounds at 
Stenton, Wayne Junction, Pa., considered one 
of the finest grounds in Pennsylvania, are 
built in the same way. ‘The track is 1,514 feet, 
8 inches in circuit, with four sharp cor- 
ners, and the grounds inside the track will 
have a slope of four or five feet. The slope of 
the ground need not affect the grading of the 
track, and does not on these two grounds. The 
track on each of these grounds is exactly level 
throughout, being flush with the surface of the 
inner field on the high side of the field, and 
banked up the necessary four or five feet on 
the lower side of the field. By all means have 
the track exactly level, no matter what may be 
the grade of the grounds, It is not necessary, 
in order to get a level track, to bank to the full 
height on one side, because the grading can be 
averaged by putting the track, say two and one- 
half feet above the field on the low side, and 
cutting it down two and one-half feet below 
the field on the high side ; although it would be 
much better to have it flush on the high side, 
and banked to full height on the low side, be- 
cause where the track is cut down two or three 
feet below the level of the field, as it used to be, 
for instance, on the east side of the New York 
Athletic Club's track at Mott Haven, the con- 
testants are partly eclipsed by the bank along 
that side, and it is impossible to watch them so 
closely as where the track is even with, or above, 
the level of the field. 

‘«The Steerers ”:—A. A. Zimmerman, the ex- 
amateur champion, did no racing during the last 
season, but it is possible that he may return 
to the path next year. He is now a profess- 
ional, and as such, his career has no further 
place in OuTING records. 

The Canadian two-mile amateur record 
against time, paced, is held by Harley David- 
son, of Toronto, at 4:45, made at Chatham, 
Ont., October 18th, 1896. 

The world’s unpaced mile record is said to be 
held by C. R. Coulter at 1:59 1-2, made at Den- 
ver, Col., October 17th, 1896. This time has, 
however, not yet been accepted by the L. A. W. 
Racing Board. 

The Chicago-Milwaukee road record is five 
hours, flat, held by A, E. Smith, of Chicago, 
and made in October last. 

The De Soto (Missouri) Century Tandem 
record, over one of the most difficult courses in 
the country, is held by R. P. Searle and Will- 
iam Scarlet, of Chicago, in 7h. 49m. The rec- 
ord over the same course for a single bicycle is 
about eight hours, and is held by Herman 
Kohl, 

‘«Q.”—The course was a free reach to a mark 
up the river in mid-channel, a close reach with 
the river current to a mark on the Canadian 
shore, a reach home. On the second round 
the wind shifted, so that spinnakers were 


carried on the first leg. 
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Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush 


Not only restores a lost complexion and brings back that 
freshness that only healthy pores can give, but is a thou- 
sand-fold safer and more delightful for a “finishing touch” 
to the face than the positively dangerous pomades, lotions 
and powders. The brush can be used for a brightening 
(pow when most elaborately dressed. No preparation 
an equal the natural way. 

Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, 81. : 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, . . 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush wor . 23 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove en, < » e &@O 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, ...... 

At all dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 

C. J, BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 

LEEMING, MILEs & Co., Montreal, Agents for Canada. 











(MARIANI WINE) 


THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“I can certainly add my testimony 
to the virtues of Vin Mariani. I am 
well convinced of its excellence and 
quality,”’ 

Sir Henry Irving. 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. Avoid Substitutions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO. 


PARIS : 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 52 W. 15th St., NEW YORK. 
LONDON : 239 Oxford Street. 
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For Good 
Health 


To Heal all Pain, 
To Control all Hemorrhages, 
To Subdue all Inflammations, 


vse POND’S 
EXTRACT 


The genuine is put up in bottles only, enclosed in buff 
wrappers, on which is printed our landscape trademark. 


AVUID SUBSTITUTES— 
Weak, Watery, Worthless. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 
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When Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister he contributed to THE CoMPANION, as did Mr. Blaine when 
All the members of the present American Cabinet but three have written for its 
During the coming year the following features of national work will be described by 


Secretary of State. 
columns. 


THE HABIT OF THRIFT, Andrew Carnegie. | TRAINING THE VOICE, Madame Lillian Nordica. 


Established | 827. Comes Every Week. 


The Youth's 
(ompanion 


The list of those who will contribute to THE YouTH’s 
COMPANION during the coming year is, as usual, long 
and brilliant. It includes not only popular writers of 
fiction, but also some of the most eminent naval offi- 
cers, travellers and explorers, men of science and 
statesmen. 





The Companion of the Whole Family. 


Life and Work at Washington. 


members of the national government: 


EARLY DAYS OF THE POST-OFFICE, Hon. Wm. L. Wilson, Postmaster-Gen’l. 
Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary Navy. 
Hon. Judson Harmon. 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 


BUILDING A WAR-SHIP, 
WHAT THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL DOES, 
THE LIFE OF A SENATOR, 

THE LIFE OF A CONGRESSMAN, 


For Ambitious Boys. For Ambitious Girls. 


BECOMING A DOCTOR, Dr. Austin Flint. | A GIRL WHO BECAME FAMOUS, 


HOW LINCOLN EDUCATED HIMSELF, 


Jesse W. Weik. | NURSING AS A CAREER, Dr. W. L. Love. 
FORESTRY AS A PROFESSION, Gifford Pinchot. | MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS, Elizabeth Bisland. 
THE LARGEST SALARIES, Carroll D. Wright. | FLOWER-GROWING FOR PROFIT, Rene Bache. 


In addition to twenty-five staff writers, THE COMPANION Contributors include not only the most popular 
writers of fiction, but some of the most eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Travellers and Musicians. 


Ian Maclaren. Geo. W. Smalley. Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. The Marquis of Lorne. 
Rudyard Kipling. Harold Frederic. Coli. Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Lady Jeune. 

Hall Caine. Hamlin Garland. Hon. Carl Schurz. Lady Harcourt. 
Stephen Crane. Max O’Rell. Dr. W. A. Hammond. Miss Alice Longfellow. 
Frank R. Stockton. W. Clark Russell. Dr. Cyrus Edson. Edward Everett Hale. 


Charles Dudley Warner. Lieut.R.E. Peary, U.S.N. Dr. Austin Flint. 


Popular Writers for 1897. 


And more than one hundred other eminent men and women. 


One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. 
The subjects are delightfully attractive. 


Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than one dollar. 


joo Large Pages— 52 Weeks for $1.75 — Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 





NATIONAL CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


Its size is 10 by 24 inches. 
This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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‘“A YEAR iN THE FIELDs,” by John Burroughs, 
should have been entitled a year in the fields 
with John Burroughs, for his charming person- 
ality pervades every line. It is through hiseyes 
we see. It ishissage conclusions we draw from 
objects which we should have passed heedlessly 
but for his trained eye. It is a delightful year 
in the fields, with a wider scope than White’s 
‘«Selborne,” but with all the grace of White’s 
diction and catholicity. Clifton Johnson has 
embellished the book with a series of photo- 
graphic illustrations, for which every disciple 
of Burroughs’ will be grateful. This volume 
should be but a precursor. 

[Houcuron, MirF.in & Co., Boston. ] 

‘Tue ANIMAL Story Book,” edited by An- 
drew Lang, with numerous illustrations by 
H. J. Ford, will catch the eye and engross the 
attention of the thousands of ‘* Freddy’s” it 
was primarily designed for, but it will do more ; 
it will wile pleasantly away the odd half hours 
of sportsmen of a larger growth, by whom the 
bear stories of Dumas and Gautier, now trans- 
lated for the first time, can be compared with 
those heard round the camp-fires of our own 
land. Not that bears monopolize, or predom- 
inate, the selection, It runs the cycle of created 
things almost, from the frog to the elephant, 
and is admirably illustrated. 

[LoncMans, GREEN & Co., N. Y.] 

‘“Two YEARS IN A JUNGLE,” by William T. 
Hornaday, speaks for itself in the most em- 
phatic manner, inasmuch as the fifth edition 
has just been issued. It is the record of two 
years of the ups and downs in the East Indies 
of a collector out for specimens for scientific 
purposes, Well may the author say that toa 
lover of nature, one day in an Eastern jungle, 
among strange men and beasts, is worth more 
than a year among dry and musty ‘ dusty 
specimens.” Yet if it were not for the dusty 
specimens, the student and the stay-at-home, 
which in the main students must be, would be 
ill-equipped, and the reading of the record of 
adventures gone through in the getting of 
them compensates in no small degree for the 
absence of the actual opportunity afield. A 
fifth edition is not often the fate of the telling 
of the details of a scientific excursion, and that 
Mr. Hornaday’s book has reached it bespeaks 
in it a pen of unusual ability and events of 
transcendent interest. 

[CHARLEs SCRIBNER’S Sons, N. Y.] 

* OnE HunpRED NEw ANIMAL SrTorRIEs,” by 
Alfred E. Lomax, have one characteristic 
which admirably fits them for a place in ‘‘ The 
Red Nursery Series”—they are brief—the 
whole comprised within a little more than that 
number of pages. They have two other like 


qualifications, they are very diverse in their 
range and well illustrated by various authors. 
[THos. Wuirraker, N. Y.] 
“THRouGH EcypT to PALEsTINE,” by Lee 
S. Smith, scarcely needed the author’s gwasz 
apology, that it is neither a history, a guide 
book, or a commentary, for without being 
ostensibly either, it is in reality a very good 
substitute for all of these things. The author 
has aimed simply to describe things and places 
as they seemed, seeking only to use sufficient 
data to describe the interesting and wonderful 
scenes of the far away lands, and has _suc- 
ceeded. [Fiemine H. Reve. Co., N. Y.] 


‘“THREE OLD Maips 1n Hawai,” by Ellen 
Blackmore Maxwell, had pleasant times when 
they left the whirling snow-storms and biting 
winds of the east, carrying memories of drip- 
ping leaden skies and sloppiness and chill, 
into the pacific sapphire seas of the west, on 
which the purple and crimson and gold poured 
in lavish splendor: and they received the 
greeting of welcome extended by purple peaks 
and green points of land, palm fringed and 
coral reefed. Not only is the wish natural on 
their part, but many a reader will say ‘‘ Amen,” 
that they too might cast their lot where the 
palms wave and the anthem of the trade winds 
sings loudly. [Eaton & Mains, N. Y.] 

“Tue WHEELS OF CHANCE” is a Bicycling 
Idyl, by H. G. Wells. But the riding forth of 
Mr. Hoopdriver contains as well a fund of 
practical instruction for the wheelman, and a 
route through Southern England. that it is as 
nigh as pleasant to read of as to wheel through. 
The author has been ably seconded by the 
illustrator, J. Ayton Symington. He has made 
the characters live in portrayal, graphically, 
pleasantly, and truthfully. The wheels of 
chance chanced to fall in pleasant places for 
Mr. Hoopdriver, ina pleasant land and amongst 
a pleasant people. We should hear more of 
genial Mr. Hoopdriver. 

THE Macmi.uan Co., N. Y.] 

“THE Wor_p AWHEEL,” with fac-similes of 
water-color paintings by Eugene Guvas, edited 
by Volney Streamer, is a series of pictures 
awheel in many lands and many costumes, 
Russia, Scotland, Egypt, America, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Holland and France have all been laid 
under contribution aith very pleasing results. 

[Frep. A. SroxesCo., N. Y.] 

‘©A PRIMER OF COLLEGE FootBALt,” by W. H. 
Lewis, less ambitious than the work of Camp 
& Deland, will nevertheless be found useful 
within its scope, especially in its definitions 
and its illustrations from instantaneous photos. 

{Harrer & Brotuers, N. Y.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 








































AFTER THE GAME, 
(Extracts from the Stygian Punch.) 


“Great joke on Argus,” laughed Carlyle. 
** Went to the game and never saw a bit of it.” 

**What? With all his hundred eyes in good 
order?” cried Nero. 


“Precisely,” said Carlyle. ‘‘ Fact was he 


got a seat behind a girl with balloon sleeves - 


and a matinée hat. There wasn’t a line of 
vision anywhere for one of his eyes.” 
* * * 


**There’s one thing amuses me,” said Bos- 
well, ‘‘and that is the hardness of those col- 
lege boys’ heads. They bang ’em together 
with all their might. Do you suppose they 
have any feeling?” 

**Of course they have,” said Thackeray, with 
a wink at Dickens. ‘: They’re college men.” 

‘* How does that prove feeling ?” demanded 
Boswell. 

‘‘It shows they’re not numbskulls,” said 
Thackeray, 

Philip the Second was moodily pacing the 
deck of the House-Boat on the Styx. 

‘* What's the matter, Phil?” asked Charles 
the Fifth. 

“Oh, nothing. I was only thinking of my 
lost opportunities,” said Philip, sadly. ‘* Think 
of what the Inquisition was, and what it might 
have been if we’d only known the game of foot- 
ball!” 

* & %& 

Sherlock Holmes disappeared immediately 
after the game, and did not turn up again for 
four days. Hawkshaw met him on his reap- 
pearance, and noticed that he was very pale. 

‘* What’s the matter, Holmes?” he asked. 

**T have just had my first failure in detective 
work,” sighed Holmes. ‘‘ After the match on 
Saturday I set out secretly to detect if possible 
some reason for calling the game /foo/ball, and 
after working night and day for four days I 
have had to give it up.” 

““Pshaw !” ejaculated Hawkshaw ‘‘ Why, 
I solved that problem years ago—which shows, 
my dear Holmes, that as a detective you aren't 
in it with me.” 

‘* Why is it?” asked Holmes. ‘If you know, 
tell me.” ; 


pee 
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‘‘Dear me! Simplest thing in the world,” 
said Hawkshaw, laughing. ‘It is called foot- 
ball because it is not played on horseback.” 

—Harper's Bazar. 
AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 

He: He’s not a very high-bred dog, but he’s 
very plucky and intelligent. Saved my life 
once. 

SHE: Oh, that shows his pluck, no doubt ; 
but do you think it was very intelligent ? 

—St. Paul’s. 


TOM’S SAD FATE. 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a bike and away he spun. 
The wheel broke down, Tom cracked his crown, 
And now he’s hobbling round the town. 
—Truth. 
NEW RHYMES FOR OLD. 
Rowley, Powley, pudding and pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry. 
* * * * * 


But, ex/re nous, that legend of yore 
Only tells half: they cried for more ! 
—Truth. 
THE FIRST STEP. 

“‘I wish you would tell me,” said the kind 
old judge to the lady burglar, ‘‘ how you came 
to adopt such a disreputable profession. How 
did you begin?” 

‘« Your honor,” replied the miserable woman, 
‘« my first step was to go through my husband's 
pockets while he slept. After that the descent 
was easy.”—Léfe. 

MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A judge’s little daughter who had attended 
her father’s court for the first time was very 
much interested in the proceedings. After her 
return home she told her mother: ‘ Papa 
made a speech, and several other men made 
speeches to twelve men who sat altogether, 
and then these twelve men were put in a dark 
chamber to be developed.” 

—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
DEAD EASY. 

Rossins: It is said that two people can live 
on less than one. How do you account for it? 

Mack : Necessity.—7ruth. 
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ATRONS of Hoyt’s cosy little theatre 
have been enjoying more than the aver- 
age measure of genuine fun since ‘‘ My 
Friend from India” forsook the tonsori- 
al art and donned the yellow bedspread 


of theosophy. An entertainment of this 
nature must be outrageously comical to be 
amusing, and in this instance the bill is ad- 
mirably filled. A Western pork-packer, after 
making his pile, concludes to visit New York 
in order that his daughters may enjoy the finer 
atmosphere breathed by: the ‘‘ goo.” Naturally 
the ‘‘ 400” does not worry about the welfare of 
the Westerners, and indeed forgets to hang 
out its latchstring. The son of the pork-packer 
turns rapid, accumulates spiritual burdens, and 
after having received a final warning from his 
indignant pater, he one morning wakes in his 
own bed with hazy notions of what occurred 
the previous night, and with a strange man 
beside him. In order to mollify his father he 
declares that this stranger is a noted theoso- 
phist from India, and forces the stranger 
(an accidentally picked-up barber) to play the 
part. The father, with business shrewdness, 
sees a chance to attract society by the theoso- 
phist fad, and the trouble begins, and con- 
tinues through three roaring acts, which must 
be seen to be appreciated. Mr. Frederic Bond, 
as the retired pork-packer ; Mr. E. S. Abeles, 
as the son; Mr. Walter E. Perkins, as the 
theosophical barber; Miss Marion Giroux, a 
society friend; Miss May Vokes, as the Ger- 
man maid ; and Miss Louise Galloway, one of 
the daughters, form a combination which keeps 
the audience in fits of laughter, As a whole, 
this is as funny a thing as it is safe for a man 
to see 


PALMER’s goes back to its birthright by re- 
suming the name of ‘* Wallack’s,” and the 
Broadway seems to be complete again. The 
event could not have been more propitiously 
commemorated than by the return of Mr. Wil- 
lard with a new and worthy play by Henry 
Arthur Jones, ‘‘ The Rogue's Comedy.” Much 
is to be expected in the higher lines of dramatic 
art from Mr. Willard, who has been seen so 
often and with such uniform pleasure in New 
York, but it is safe to say that Bazley Prothero 
afforded him the opportunity for the best work 
he has yet done here. The lively, bold and 
handsome Prothero is supported ably by Olga 
Brandon as his wife. It is one of the pieces of 
stage acting of the season which should not be 
missed. ‘The full cast comprises : 


Bailey Prothero..........ceccsseseees Edward S. Willard 
LOGY DOVOTRISOM c0ccccccecse. + soe Virginia Buchanan 
Sir Thomas Dovergreen........... Bromley Davenport 
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Sir William Clarabut oe 

Lady Clarabut... 
Nina Clarabut...... 
Lord John Buckiow 
Marquis of Bicester 
George Lambertt.......... 0+ 00 





Percy Winter 
-Oswald Yorke 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND, 





Fanny Davenrort is a standing example, 
like Sara Bernhardt and Ellen Terry, of that 
ever-green youth that is the heritage of actors 
whose efforts are always restrained within the 
range of their talent—whose capacities, indeed, 
are natural and not forced. Soit is nosurprise, 
but a pleasure, to welcome her reappearance 
ina series of appropriate plays at the American. 
Amongst these- may be singled for especial 
praise Sardou’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Fedora”—a part 
in which she has to bear comparison with the 
greatest of the long line of aspirants, and she 
does it to be no mean advantage. 


At the Empire ‘‘Rosemary” runs on the 
even tenor of its way, with apparently ever- 
increasing popularity. It is a fitting close to 
the long series of dramas in which John Drew 
and Maud Adams have been so advantageous 
to each other and so much pleasure to the pub- 
lic. It seems, indeed, to point out, by its very 
success, that the separation of these two artists 
may be as great a mistake individually as it 
will undoubtedly be a loss to the playgoer. We 
have too little of that polish and confidence 
which come from long stage acquaintance, and 
too much of the incongruous and ill-fitting 
star, to part cheerfully with such a proved 
combination as John Drew and Maud Adams, 
We will enjoy ‘‘Rosemary,” therefore, while 
we may, and ‘‘ for remembrance.” 


YveTTE GUILBERT tempts the verdict of a 
second visit, and Koster & Bial’s will be the 
shrine of pilgrimage for all the admirers of her 
quaint individuality and her powerful rendering 
of those distinctly national characteristics of 
which she is undoubtedly the most perfect ex- 

onent. That the skill of the actor can trans- 
use into the simplest expressions of the singer 
the most significant interpretations of passion, 
feeling and pathos, has received no better ex- 
emplifications than Yvette Guilbert and Chev- 
allier, both at Koster & Bial’s. 


Bic, showy melodrama has a local habitation 
by prescriptive right at the Academy of Music, 
where ample proportions, long practice, and 
an immense stock of scenery and contrivances 
have made it possible to effect picturesque and 
startling results The latest call for these is 
“The Two Little Vagrants,” of Pierre de 
Courcelle, done into English of course, a play 
of the character that reminds one involuntarily 
of its old-time precursor, *‘ The Two Orphans,” 
though it differs widely from that old favorite 
in treatment. Of the two little vagrants, one 
is a pitiful little victim of a father’s fatuous jeal- 
ousy, and is placed in the hands of professional 
thieves, that his future may be assured bad. 
The other little waif is born in the circle of 
crime. The struggles and redemption of the 
two little vagrants perforce, and not by choice, 
will suggest to the initiated, possibilities and 
scenes that go to the large heart of the melo- 
drama-loving public—a heart, by the way, that 
always thrills on virtue’s side. To Jessie Bus- 
ley and Minnie Dupree is entrusted the imper- 
sonation of the little pair, and each, in her part, 
is eminently satisfactory, as, indeed, it may 
be said of the whole play. 





PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


Now is the winter of our discontent made 
glorious by the prospect of trips which ‘‘ Health 
and pleasure on America’s greatest railroad ” 
bewitchingly lays before us, within the region 
served so well by the system of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. No mat- 
ter what the motive of his journey may be— 
whether in search of health, recreation, social 
enjoyment, or all combined—one is able on this 
system to carry out his plans at a minimum 
expenditure of time, trouble and money. The 
most powerful engines, the most handsomely 
equipped and comfortably appointed coaches, 
the most solid of road-beds, the most perfect 
and complete block-signal system in the world, 
and the most thoroughly organized system of 
railway transportation, insuring at once speed, 
safety and comfort, are at hisdisposal. Nor can 
one from any other point find such easy access 
to so great an aggregate of varied attractions. 
Do you long for the combined beauties of hill 
and dale, mountain and stream? You find them 
all at the very outset of this journey, as you are 
borne along the banks of the world-famed Hud- 
son. Do you find a peaceful enjoyment in the 
silence of pathless forests, or in floating upon 
the bosom of placid lakes? If so, the wilds of 
Northern New York will fill the cup of your de- 
sire to overflowing. Are you charmed by the 
majestic grandeur of lofty mountains and deep 
gorges? Hasten to the Adirondacks or the Cats- 
kill Mountains next summer. Are youa disciple 
of Nimrod or Izaak Walton? The North Woods 
and the St. Lawrence will give you a joyful 
greeting. Do you seek social intercourse and 
renewed vigor, or are you an invalid in quest of 
restored health amid peaceful and attractive 
surroundings? Saratoga, Richfield and Sharon 
Springs in due season throw wide their portals 
and bid you enter. Each and all of these famed 
resorts, and many others almost equally de- 
lightful, can be reached in a marvelously short 
time, without fatigue, by the tourist who seeks 
the comforts and luxuries which have been pro- 
vided for his use by the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company. When the 
traveler has comfortably ensconced himself in 
the palatial coach from which he need not 
emerge until his destination is reached, he has 
nothing to do but enjoy to the fullest extent his 
luxurious surroundings. A shout of ‘ All 
aboard !” from the conductor, and a moment 
later the long trainis gliding out of the mag- 
nificent station to the measured rhythm of the 
engine's bell. It creeps slowly along the steel 
pathway which is guiding it from the heart of 
the busy, feverish metropolis, to the cool woods 
and green fields for which those whom it is 
bearing away from the city’s noise and hurry 
are so earnestly longing. 

In cycling circles no firm is attracting 
greater attention than Messrs. R. H. Wolff & 
Co. (Ltd.), makers of Wolff-American High 
Art Cycles, whose factory in New York City 
has been a landmark in the metropolitan dis- 
trict for about twenty-five years. This is their 
fourth season in manufacturing cycles, for 
which they are particularly fitted, owing to 
their extensive experience in making the finest 
steel and steel wire. In this industry they are 


a leading concern. Since venturing into the 
field of cycle-building four years ago—having 
supplied cycle material for many years previous 
—they have progressed rapidly, and recog- 
nition as leading cycle manufacturers is ac- 
corded them from all points of the globe. 
Their 1897 season gives promise of being a 
repetition of former years on a larger scale 
and, in anticipation geo active demand for 
the ‘‘ Wolff-American” High Art Cycles, the 
factory is a hive of industry with nine hundred 
hands busily preparing 1897 models for distri- 
bution. This year’s product, besides embody- 
ing their well-known features of spring-tem- 
pered frame, self-oiling bearings and eccentric 
chain adjustment, will have many other im- 
provements, which will still further increase 
the worth of the machine. The ‘ Wolff-Ameri- 
can” tandem line will be somewhat on a sen- 
sational order. Original of design, the frame 
of the double-seater will bea marvel of strength 
and beauty. It will be constructed in both 
double-diamond frame and combination pat- 
terns, and indications are that the ‘‘ Wolff- 
American” tandem will be a very popular 
mount during 1897. 

To those persons who, through age or afflic- 
tions, are incapacitated from cycling, but are 
desirous of participating in the delightful pas- 
time, the ‘‘ Wolff-American ” Duplex is a ver- 
itable Godsend, and that many are aware of 
its merits in that direction is shown by the 
many orders received for that style of machine. 
It is a modernized tricycle and possesses every 
meritorious feature typical of the ‘* Wolff- 
American” superior standard of quality. 

California is unrivaled as a winter resort, 
on account of its dry climate, the absence of 
sudden changes of temperature and the natural 
beauty and diversity of the scenery, Those 
who contemplate passing the winter there, and 
who wish to make the trip in the most comfort- 
able and leisurely manner, and have the ad- 
vantage of tickets which give absolute freedom 
of movement, with choice of routes, and be 
entirely relieved from the cares and annoy- 
ances of traveling in the ordinary way, can do 
so by making the tour under the traveling ar- 
rangements of Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb. 
A book containing considerable information 
relative to California and places of interest ez 
route can be had by letter or personal applica- 
tion to their offices, No. 31 East Fourteenth 
street, corner of Union Square West. They 
sell also railroad and steamship tickets to all 
parts of the world at lowest rates, and can give 
estimates of cost of any trip. ‘‘ The Travelers’ 
Guide,” which they issue, contains much in- 
formation. 

We take much pleasure in giving publicity 
to the correction of certain recently published 
statements to the effect that the Messrs. Hartley 
& Graham had acquired an ownership in the 
stock of the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany. This is entirely untrue, and without 
foundation. The relations of the Winchester 
Company to Messrs. Hartley & Graham are 
friendly. Messrs. Hartley & Graham, or eithe1 
of them, however, are not owners of the stock 
of the Winchester Company. 





